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PREFACE 

T  N  this  volume  there  are,  all  told,  upwards  of 
-■-  four  hundred  anecdotes.  A  considerable 
number  of  these  have  not  previously  appeared  in 
print ;  while  many  of  the  others  have  been 
collected  from  the  published  memoirs  of  the 
clerics  to  whom  they  refer. 

Most  of  the  stories,  although  by  no  means 
all,  are  associated  with  ministers  of  the  former 
United  Presbyterian  Church — the  communion  in 
which  the  writer  was  brought  up,  and  in  the 
service  of  which  he  has  spent  much  the  larger 
part  of  his  life. 

Although  a  comparatively  small  denomination, 
this  Church  produced,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  a 
remarkable  number  of  able  preachers  and  devoted 
pastors.  Many  of  these  were  men  with  what  is 
called  a  "  presence."  They  were  men,  too,  not 
only  eminent  as  theologians,  expositors,  or 
pulpit  orators,  but  also  distinguished  by  what 
is    even    better  —  greatness     of     heart,    admira- 
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tion    of    ever>'thing    good,    and     enthusiasm     for 
humanity. 

The  reminiscences  contained  in  most  of  the 
following  chapters  refer  to  Christian  ministers 
whom  the  writer  either  knew  personally,  or  at  least 
vividly  remembers,  because  at  some  period  of  his 
life  he  was  a  contemporary  of  theirs.  He  has, 
however,  added  one  or  two  chapters  which  relate 
to  eminent  Seceder  professors  and  preachers  be- 
longing to  earlier  generations. 

He  does  not  forget  that  it  is  as  true  of  a  bundle 
of  stories  as  of  a  sermon  ur  a  platform  speech, 
that  there  is  much  which  it  is  impossible  to 
transfer  to  the  printed  page.  One  cannot  set 
down  the  delicate  and  subtle  flavour,  so  dependent 
upon  voice  and  manner,  which  pervades  the  best 
spoken  incidents  and  reminiscences.  It  may  be 
said  of  many  an  anecdote  that  in  committing  it  to 
writing  much  of  "  the  grace  of  the  fashion  of  it 
pcrisheth."  But,  notwithstanding,  the  author  has 
judged  it  desirable  that  before  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  is  forgotten  as  a  denomination,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  gather  into  one 
volume  as  many  as  possible  of  the  trustworthy 
stories  which  have  been  told  of  at  least  some  of 
the  characteristic  and  leading  men  who  ministered 
at  its  altars. 


PREFACE  VU 

The  writer  is  greatly  indebted  to  his  friend, 
the  Rev.  George  Smart,  Dundee,  for  valuable 
help  in  connection  with  the  revision  of  the  proof- 
sheets,  as  well  as  for  supplying  him  with  a  number 
of  excellent  anecdotes. 

Greenock,  September  igig. 
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CHAPTER    I 

|(nt  rob  u  f  torn 

DR.  JOHN  BROWN,  the  author  o^  Rab  and 
his  Friends,  in  his  "  Letter  to  Dr.  Cairns," 
has  expressed  the  opinion  that  "  anecdotes,  if  true 
and  alive,  are  always  valuable  ;  the  man  in  the 
concrete,  the  totiis  quis,  comes  out  in  them." 
And  then  he  £[oes  on  to  remark  that  nothinjr 
should  be  considered  trivial  or  out  of  place  in 
which  a  man's  real  nature  displays  itself,  such  as, 
for  example,  his  sense  of  humour  ;  for  humour  is 
"  a  master  and  central  power  of  the  human  soul, 
playing  about  the  very  essence  of  the  man." 

I  hope,  in  this  book,  to  be  able  to  set  down, 
along  with  personal  reminiscences,  some  good 
examples  of  Scottish  Clerical   Wit  and  Hu^nour. 

I 

It  is  difficult  to  define  these  two  words,  and  to 
distinguish  the  one  gift  from  the  other. 

"  Wit "  has  been  described  as  the  felicitous 
combination  of  words  and  thoughts  by  which  un- 
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expected  resemblances  between  things  apparently 
unlike  or  incongruous  are  vividly  set  before  the 
mind  so  as  to  produce  a  shock  of  pleasant  surprise. 
"  Humour,"  again,  has  been  defined  to  be  that 
mental  quality  which  gives  to  ideas  a  ludicrous 
or  fantastic  turn,  and  tends  to  excite  laughter  or 
mirth. 

With  regard  to  the  distinction  between  the  two, 
it  has  been  said  that  wit  relates  to  the  matter, 
humour  to  the  manner  ;  that  humour  always 
excites  laughter,  but  u  it  docs  not ;  and  that 
humour  is  chiefly  relished  by  the  common  people, 
while  education  is  necessary  to  appreciate  wit. 
In  the  words  of  Walter  Savage  Landor  :  "  W  hoever 
has  humour  has  wit,  although  it  does  not  follow 
that  whoever  has  wit  has  humour.  Humour  is 
wit  appertaining  to  character,  and  indulges  in 
breadth  of  drollery  rather  than  in  play  and 
brilliancy  of  point.  Wit  vibrates  and  spirts; 
humour  springs  up  exuberantly  as  from  a  fountain, 
and  runs  on.  .  .  .  1  he  French  have  little  humour, 
because  they  have  little  character  ;  they  excel  all 
nations  in  wit  because  of  their  levity  and  sharp- 
ness." 

There  is  no  more  humorous  nation  in  the  world 
than  the  Scots.  .Although  by  no  means  a 
demonstrative  people,  they  are  full  of  fun  and 
fond  of  joking.  Their  humour  is  dry — the 
humour  of  restraint ;  but  it  is  natural,  spontaneous, 
and  sometimes  even    unconscious.      Occasionally 
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grim,  it  is  seldom  boisterous ;  but,  when  it  is,  it 
shakes  the  sides  with  laughter.  Often  it  \?,  pmvky, 
that  is,  sly  or  arch  ;  and  now  and  then,  instead  of 
being  pleasantly  cheerj^  it  is  biting  or  sarcastic. 
Take  it  all  in  all,  this  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  the 
national  character. 

Scottish  humour  is  abundantly  illustrated  in 
the  writings  of  Sir  David  Lyndsay  of  the  Mount, 
Tobias  G.  Smollett,  Robert  Burns,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  John  Gait,  David  Macbeth  Moir,  John 
Wilson,  Dr.  John  Brown,  and  Sir  James  M. 
Barrie,  not  to  mention  others.  "Jupiter  Carlyle  " 
of  Inveresk,  however,  has  remarked  in  his  Auto- 
biography that  "  since  the  Scots  began  to  speak 
English,  humour  is  less  apparent  in  their  con- 
versation." That  is  to  say,  many  pithy  and  witty 
sentences,  spoken  in  the  vernacular,  would  entirely 
lose  their  force  or  their  sparkle,  if  they  were  trans- 
lated into  ordinary  English. 

Annie  S.  Swan  once  said  that  "  the  Scotsman's 
alleged  inability  to  appreciate  a  joke  is  only 
operative  as  far  as  English  jokes  are  concerned.' 
Miss  Genevieve  Ward,  the  aged  and  gifted  actress, 
has  remarked  in  her  book  of  reminiscences  entitled 
Both  Sides  of  the  Ctirtain :  "  As  to  the  foolish 
saying  that  the  Scots  have  no  sense  of  humour, 
I  do  not  know  any  people  with  more  of  it."  And 
Mrs.  Philip  Snowden  confessed  to  an  interviewer 
in  the  year  191  3,  on  returning  to  London  after  a 
"  speaking "    tour    among    the    provinces    in    the 
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cause  of  Woman  Suffrage :  "  Of  all  my  audiences 
I  like  Scottish  ones  best ;  and  I  haven't  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  saying  so,  though  I'm  a 
Yorkshire  woman  myself.  I  have  found  Scottish 
audiences  to  be  better  educated  than  English 
ones,  so  that  the  speaker  can  take  a  little  more 
for  granted  ;  besides  which  tlie}-  have  a  ver)- 
highly-developed  sense  of  humour,  which  is  a 
great  help.  Onh',"  she  added,  with  a  sigh,  "  in 
Scotland  they  arc  nearly  all  party  politicians 
first,  and  woman  suffragists  after.  I  can  quite 
.sympathise  with  that  attitude,  but  it  makes  the 
fight  very  hard." 

II 

Do  the  professional  study  of  theology  and  the 
practical  work  of  the  Christian  ministry  readily 
lend  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  wit  and 
humour?  .At  the  first  blush  it  might  .seem  that 
they  do  not.  The  stranger  who  did  not  know 
the  Scottish  parson  used  to  think  of  him  as  a  kind 
of  theological  reclu.se,  like  Josiah  Cargill  in  S/. 
Rfltian's  ll\-//,  who  lived  only  for  himself  and  his 
books,  and  sometimes  became  bewildered  among 
his  abstruse  researches  in  dogmatics.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  there  is  no  other  class  of 
men  about  whom  there  are  so  man)-  rich  and 
racy  anecdotes  in  circulation  as  there  are  about 
members  of  the  clerical  profession.  How  is  this 
to    be  accoimted   for?      Do  our  spiritual    guides 
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possess  more  individuality  of  character  than  those 
who  follow  other  callings  ?  Or,  when  wit  or 
humour  happen  to  be  among  their  endowments, 
is  it  that  they  often  occupy  a  larger  field  than 
others  do  for  the  manifestation  of  these  gifts  ? 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  many 
members  of  "  the  cloth "  are  not  only  witty  in 
themselves,  but  are  also  "  the  cause  that  wit  is  in 
other  men."  A  hotel-waiter  in  a  Scottish  country 
town  used  to  testify  that  in  the  house  with  which 
he  was  connected  a  club  of  medical  men  were 
accustomed  to  meet  for  their  annual  dinner,  while 
a  clerical  club  also  dined  in  the  hotel.  His  ex- 
perience was  that  although  most  of  the  doctors 
took  wine  to  their  meal,  while  most  of  the  parsons 
took  none,  it  was  chiefly  the  latter  who  with  their 
fun  and  frolic,  and  flashes  of  merriment,  set  the 
table  on  a  roar. 

Stopford  Brooke  sometimes  made  the  remark 
that  he  was  never  able  to  understand  why  religion 
and  morality,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  should 
wear  the  longest  face.  Are  not  those  men  who 
have  made  their  peace  with  God,  and  are  leading 
virtuous  lives,  entitled  to  be  supremely  happy  ? 
In  all  parts  of  the  Bible  such  people  are  spoken 
of  as  "  blessed  "  :  why  then  should  they  be  heavy- 
hearted  and  wear  a  solemn  visage?  Of  course 
their  "  laughter  "  is  not  to  be  like  that  of  "  the 
fool," — "  as  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot "  : 
it  must   not   be   foul,  or  even  frivolous.      It  ought 
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not  to  resemble  that  of  which  we  read  in  an 
incident  mentioned  in  noswell's  Life  of  Johnson: 
"  Johnson  and  his  friend  Beauclerk  were  once 
together  in  company  with  several  clerg>'men,  who 
thought  that  they  should  appear  to  advantage,  by 
assuming  the  lax  jollity  of  vien  of  the  world \ 
which,  as  it  may  be  observed  in  similar  cases,  they 
carried  to  noisy  excess.  Johnson,  who  they 
expected  would  be  entertained,  sat  grave  and 
silent  for  some  time  ;  at  last,  turning  to  Beauclerk, 
he  said,  b)'  no  means  in  a  w  hispcr,  '  This  merri- 
ment of  parsons  is  mighty  offensive.'  " 

In  the  world  of  Literature  some  of  the  supreme 
wits  and  humorists  have  been  churchmen.  The 
"  merriment  "  which  they  have  made  has  been  in 
some  cases  pure  and  wholesome,  while  in  others  it 
has  been  the  reverse. 

France,  for  example,  has  given  to  the  world  of 
letters  Francois  Rabelais,  who  nourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  centurj-.  In  his  earlier 
days  he  was  a  monk  of  some  tiistinction  and 
repute  ;  and  after  becoming  for  a  time  a  physician, 
he  was  presented  to  various  benefices.  When  at 
length  he  grew  old,  he  kept  working  quietly  at 
his  living,  preaching,  and  also  teaching  the 
children  under  his  care.  He  wrote  the  famous 
series  of  books,  Gar^^ixnlita  and  Pantagruel,  which, 
although  full  of  coarseness  in  language  and 
imagery,  comprise  a  wonderful  treasury  of  wisdom, 
wit,  and   s.itire.      Paul    Scanr.n,  again,  the  creator 
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of  French  burlesque,  lived  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  became  an  abbe  when  only  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  also  received  a  benefice ;  but, 
alas  !  he  occupied  his  youth  in  becoming  a  con- 
firmed libertine,  with  the  result  that  before  he 
reached  thirty  he  was  a  helpless  and  deformed 
cripple.  Scarron's  life  was  full  of  sadness ;  his 
clerical  frock  was  only  a  badge  of  his  disgrace ; 
and  having  by  and  by  lost  his  benefice,  he 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  career  to  the  writ- 
ings of  burlesque  verse,  comedies,  and  comical 
romances. 

In  English  Literature,  also,  there  are  clerical 
wits,  some  of  these  having  been  more  of  the 
humorist  than  the  divine. 

The  Sermons  of  Bishop  Hugh  Latimer,  one 
of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Reformation  in 
England,  ,who  was  at  last  burned  alive  at  the 
stake  in  1555,  are  full  of  evangelical  fervour,  and 
abound  in  humour,  cheery  and  playful,  as  well 
as  irresistible  in  its  simplicity. 

Dean  Swift,  the  author  of  Gulliver,  is  the 
supreme  master  of  English  prose  satire,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  names  in  all  literature.  But  he 
was  more  a  man  of  letters  and  a  politician  than 
a  clergyman  ;  some  passages  in  his  writings  are 
coarsely  indecent ;  and  his  life,  taken  as  a  whole, 
was  unhappy. 

Laurence  Sterne  was  another  ministerial 
humorist.      His  personal    disposition,  as  well    as 
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the  atmosphere  of  many  of  his  sermons,  was  most 
unclerical.  But,  although  the  pruriency  of  certain 
parts  of  his  hterary  work  is  to  be  lamented,  he 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  artists  in  the  department 
of  prose  fiction,  and  excelled  in  the  power  to 
combine  personal  with  dramatic  humour. 

Robert  South  has  been  called  the  wittiest  of 
English  divines,  his  discourses  being  characterised 
by  power  of  argument,  mastery  of  language, 
homely  appeal,  and  inexhaustible  sarcasm.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  also  that  they  sparkle  with 
wit  and  pun.  As  a  preacher  he  is  second  to  none 
in  any  language,  and  the  six  volumes  of  his 
collected  sermons  hold  a  secure  place  in  our 
literature. 

Sydney  Smith  was  a  famous  after-dinner  wit, 
and  also  an  influential  critic  and  reviewer. 
Devoid  of  all  enthusiasm  about  religion,  he  was 
jet  high-spirited,  straightforward,  and  uncom- 
promising in  his  opinions.  A  manly  and  fearless 
politician,  he  possessed  the  power  of  enforcing  his 
arguments  by  inimitable  drollery  of  illustration. 
He  is  chiefly  remembered  in  the  twentieth  century 
as  the  creator  of  "  Mrs.  Partington."  One  of  his 
wise  sayings  is  that  "  God  has  given  us  wit,  and 
flavour,  and  brightness,  and  laughter,  and  per- 
fumes, to  enliven  the  days  of  man's  pilgrimage." 

Richard  H.  Barham,  better  known  by  his  }iom 
de  plume  of  "Thomas  Ingoldsby,"  was  another 
English  clerical    humorist.      Barham   was    a    life- 
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long  friend  of  his  brother  parson.  Sydney  Smith, 
although  in  politics  he  was  an  old-school  Tory, 
while  Smith  was  a  Whig.  His  Ingoldsby  Legends 
are  a  series  of  burlesque  metrical  tales,  full  of 
droll  humour  and  skilful  irony. 

Charles  H,  Spurgeon  —  (how  many  of  the 
surnames  of  these  clerical  wits  begin  with 
"  S  "  !) — the  most  eminent  Nonconformist  preacher 
of  his  time,  and  an  evangelical  of  the  evangelicals, 
added  to  his  many  other  wonderful  qualities  a 
rich  appreciation  of  anecdote  and  a  power  of 
pictorial  illustration,  together  with  such  quaint 
wit  and  fun  as  Luther  and  Latimer  might  have 
employed.  His  "  plain  talks  "  under  the  name  of 
JoJm  PloiigJiuidu  arc  rac}',  pungent,  and  saturated 
with  humour ;  while  now  and  then  he  shoots  the 
barbed  arrows  of  wit  and  satire  at  prevailing 
moral  evils. 

HI 

In  the  Scottish  Church  few  of  the  ministers 
who  possessed  the  endowment  of  humour  have 
been  litterateurs,  and  in  the  pulpit  this  gift  is  used 
most  sparingly,  when  it  is  used  at  all.  In  private 
life,  however,  and  especially  in  their  social  inter- 
course with  one  another,  no  merrier  and  happier 
set  of  men  than  Scottish  parsons  is  to  be  found 
anywhere.  All  of  them  live  among  the  people, 
and  understand  the  Caledonian  type  of  character. 
Many  of  them  also  are  shrewd  and  observant. 
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In  the  writings  of  John  Knox  there  are  many 
passages  which  Hterally  bubble  over  with  humour 
and  irony  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  now  and  again 
these  qualities  found  their  way  also  into  his 
preaching. 

David  Fergusson  of  Dunfermline  was  a  devout 
evangelical  minister,  and  at  the  same  time  a  noted 
humorist.  King  James  VI.,  when  he  visited  the 
royal  palace  in  that  city,  loved  to  converse  with 
him.  Shortly  after  the  house  of  the  Master  of 
Gra)'.  who  was  reported  t(j  have  become  an 
apostate,  had  been  .shaken  and  made  insecure  by 
an  earthquake,  the  King  one  day  asked  Fergusson 
why  that  particular  house,  and  no  other,  should 
ha\e  received  damage.  "  Sir,"  replied  the  minister, 
"  why  should  not  the  Devil  rock  his  ain  bairn  ?  " 

William  Guthrie  of  b'enwick  was  a  heavenly- 
minded  Covenanting  pastor,  )'et  always  full  of 
glee  and  hilarity,  and  fond  of  both  fishing  and 
fowling;  a  man  whose  natural  disposition  was  at 
the  opposite  pole  from  that  which  Buckle,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  otherr.  mistakenly  assert  to 
have  been  the  Covenanting  type, — that  is,  a 
character  full  of  morosencss,  bigotry,  and  gloom. 
l'rofess(jr  Garden  Hlaikie  and  others  relate  in  this 
connection  an  incident  which  occurred  at  a  dinner- 
party at  which  William  Guthrie  and  James 
Durham  of  Glasgow — the  latter  a  particularly 
grave  and  solid  man — were  present.  At  the 
table  Guthrie   was   exceedingly   merry,  and   kept 
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Durham  and  the  company  laughing  with  his 
mirtli-provoking  anecdotes.  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  family  to  have  prayer  after  dinner,  and 
Guthrie  was  requested  to  lead  in  the  exercise ; 
which,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  he  did 
with  great  seriousness  and  fervency.  When  they 
rose  from  their  knees,  Durham  came  to  him  and 
embraced  him,  saying,  "  Oh,  William,  you  are  a 
happy  man  ;  if  I  had  been  as  merry  as  you  were 
when  we  were  dining,  I  could  not  have  been  so 
serious  now,  nor  in  any  frame  of  prayer  for  the 
next  four-and-twenty  hours." 

Edward  B.  Ramsay,  who  was  Dean  of  the 
diocese  of  Edinburgh  from  1846  until  his  death 
in  1872,  was  an  able,  greatly  respected,  and  much 
loved  dignitary  of  his  Church  ;  while  he  was  also 
as  highly  esteemed  by  all  good  people  of  other 
communions  who  knew  him.  By  birth  an 
Aberdonian,  he  heartily  appreciated  and  ex- 
emplified the  quiet  dry  humour  of  the  Scottish 
character ;  and  he  will  always  be  remembered  in 
connection  with  his  delightful  book  of  Reininis- 
ccnces,  which  has  done  so  much  to  record  and 
preserve  Scottish  peculiarities  (jf  custom  and 
language. 

Norman  Maclcod  was  eminent  not  only  as  a 
preacher,  an  author,  and  an  editor,  but  also  for 
his  genial  manliness,  and  his  gifts  of  wit,  fun,  and 
pathos.  At  the  social  board  he  revealed  a  wealth 
of  anecdote,  and  an  overflowing  fund  of  humour, — 
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some  of  il  quite  blatant  fun,  and  much  of  it 
e\en  roUickinij  in  its  intensity.  He  was  a  man 
of  genius,  and  possessed  conspicuous  dramatic 
power. 

Thomas  Guthrie  had  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  his  Covenanter  namesake  William  Guthrie,  to 
whom  I  ha\e  referred.  .His  humour  was 
exuberant,  and  it  was  also  singularly  blended 
with  pathos.  Dr.  M'Cosh  of  Princeton  said 
that  Guthrie's  genius  always  seemed  to  him  to 
resemble  in  some  degree  that  of  Robert  Burns. 

.Another  outstanding  divine  of  the  same  com- 
munion as  Dr.  Guthrie  was  his  friend  William 
Arnot.  Dr.  W.  M.  Taylor  wrote  of  Arnot  these 
words:  "He  was  a  real  genius.  A  rough 
diamond,  but  still  a  diamond.  A  clear  head,  a 
warm  heart,  an  awkward  >'et  strangely  expressive 
manner,  a  fine  fancy,  strong  common  sense,  and 
paivky  humour,  were  his  outstanding  peculiarities. 
He  was  the  most  Scotch  of  Scotsmen." 

Sir  J.  Cameron  Lees,  of  St.  Giles's  Church, 
Edinburgh,  besides  being  a  most  accomplished 
minister,  was  distinguished  as  a  humorist.  In  a 
popular  lecture  on  "Clerical  Humorist.s,"  Dr.  Lees, 
as  he  was  called  at  the  time,  .said  that  he  always 
lot^ked  with  a  kindly  eye  on  the  boy  at  the 
railway  station  who  went  ab^tut  the  carriages  with 
liis  box  of  grease.  That  boy  fulfilled  a  great 
function :  he  made  the  train  go  sweetly.  The 
lecturer  honoured  also  the  railway  guard,  and   the 
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black  stoker,  and  the  engine-driver ;  but  lie 
admired  especially  the  grease-boy  as  an  unceasing 
type  and  parable.  All  honour  to  the  grim  di\'ine 
who  stoked  the  ecclesiastical  fire  assiduously,  but 
blessings  on  him  who  greased  the  ecclesiastical 
wheels !  Dr.  Lees  in  his  lecture  also  advocated 
the  use  of  humour  within  measure  even  in  the 
pulpit.  He  contended  with  sweet  reasonableness 
that  every  minister  of  the  Gospel  ought  to  be  a 
man,  and  that  no  man  is  complete  who  has  not 
a  sense  of  humour.  He  said  also  that  in  some 
parishes  in  the  old  days  it  was  the  custom  to  pay 
a  man  to  go  round  the  church  at  intervals  and 
waken  the  sleepers  by  poking  them  with  a  long 
pole ;  and  that  he  hoped  he  would  not  be  thought 
extravagant  when  he  suggested  that  perhaps  a 
little  humour  flashing  out  occasionally  in  the 
sermon  might  answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well 
as  the  long  pole. 

John  M'Neill,  the  popular  evangelist,  who 
happily  is  with  us  still,  has  been  endowed  with 
merriment  and  jocosity,  and  he  is  not  slow  to  use 
his  gift  both  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  home 
mission  platform.  I  have  heard  him  preach  on 
two  occasions.  His  subject  the  first  time  was 
"  David  in  the  Cave  of  Adullam,"  and  in  treating 
it  he  permitted  himself  only  a  small  pinch  of 
humour  here  and  there,  giving  thereby  a  delicate 
and  agreeable  flavour  to  an  earnest  and  spiritually 
thrillincr  discourse,     On  the  second   occasion   his 
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text  was  Isa.  xlv.  22,  "  Look  unto  Me,  and  be  ye 
saved,"  etc, ;  but  the  address  was  so  overloaded 
with  funny  anecdotes,  and  its  delivery  so  often 
punctuated  with  laughter,  that  I  feared  little,  if 
an}',  wholesome  religious  impression  could  result 
from  it. 

IV 

The  question  of  the  legitimacy  of  making  witty 
references  and  using  humorous  illustrations  in  the 
pulpit  may  suitably  be  considered  by  ministers  in 
the  light  of  the  place  which  is  given  to  humour  in 
the  Word  of  God  itself,  that  being  the  Book  which 
ministers  are  set  apart  to  preach  and  teach.  It  is 
a  fact  that  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the 
New  there  arc  here  and  there  scintillations  of  the 
ludicrous  and  the  satirical.  We  remember  the 
biting  irony  with  which  the  Prophet  Elijah 
taunted  the  priests  of  Baa!  during  the  conflict  on 
Mount  Carmel.  We  recall  also  the  way  in 
which  Jehovah,  speaking  by  Isaiah,  fills  the 
mouths  of  His  exiled  people  with  the  laughter 
of  scorn  regarding  the  manufacture  of  the  idols 
of  their  conquerors.  Many  of  the  short,  pungent 
sayings  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  are  charged  not 
only  with  wisdom,  but  also  with  wit  or  humour. 
And  we  find  that  our  Lord  Himself,  in  His 
teaching  reported  in  the  Gospels,  did  not  disdain 
to  employ  quaint  and  humorous  maxims,  as  well 
as   to  avail    Himself   of    the    sterner   weapons    of 
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satire  and  irony.  Sometimes  he  makes  use  of 
the  grotesque ;  now  and  then  there  is  a  grim 
touch ;  and  occasionally  a  gentle  playfulness, 
when  one  feels  as  if  a  smile  were  lurking  behind 
His  words.  But  in  spite  of  this  feature,  the 
substantive  impression  which  His  teaching  always 
makes  is,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  that  of 
the  deepest  gravity  and  solemnity. 

The  truth  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  especially 
that  which  was  proclaimed  by  Jesus  Christ,  con- 
stitutes the  most  awe-inspiring  as  well  as  gladsome 
revelation  that  could  conceivably  have  been  given 
to  mankind.  It  deals  with  the  sorrowful  problem 
of  human  sin,  and  displays  the  glorious  way  of 
salvation.  It  is  impossible  therefore  to  associate 
the  thought  of  humour  with  Mount  Sinai  in  the 
Old  Testament ;  and,  if  such  an  expression  may 
be  pardoned,  it  is  still  less  possible  to  do  this 
with  the  thought  of  Mount  Calvary  in  the  New 
Testament.  Now  it  belongs  to  the  Christian 
minister  not  only  to  proclaim  the  terrors  of  the 
Law,  but  also,  and  especially,  to  seek  to  win  men 
to  Christ  by  using  the  "  still  small  voice "  of 
affectionate  Gospel  entreat}^  as  vvel^  as  afterwards 
to  declare  to  those  who  have  been  won  the  Divine 
Master's  whole  word  and  will.  While,  therefore, 
his  natural  gift  of  humour  may  be  used  now  and 
then  in  appropriate  connections,  although  slightly 
and  sparingly,  he  must  employ  it  not  for  any 
light  purpose  of  his  own,  but  simply  to  promote 
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attention  to  his  teaching,  and  increase  its  attrac- 
tiveness. Christian  preachinrj  ought  always  to  be 
distinctly  grave  and  dignified.  The  place  allowed 
to  what  is  ludicrous,  whenever  it  is  admitted  into 
the  pulpit,  ought  to  be  as  subordinate  as  that 
which  is  given  to  it  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
themselves. 


CHAPTER    II 
^Irofcssor  Ihii  gVgluba^l,  §.§, 

WHEN  I  was  a  student  in  the  Theological 
Hall  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
from  1 86 1  to  1865  inclusive,  there  were  four 
professors,  all  of  whom  were  men  of  decided  mark 
and  eminence.  In  what  was  called  "the  Junior 
Hall "  the  students  of  the  first  and  second  years 
had  for  their  tutors  Dr.  William  Lindsay,  the 
saintly  and  learned  Professor  of  Exegetical 
Theology,  and  Dr.  John  Eadie,  the  erudite  and 
brilliant  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature.  In 
"  the  Senior  Hall "  the  students  of  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  years  were  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  the  venerable  Dr.  James  Harper,  a  man 
of  keen  intellect  and  ripe  wisdom,  who  was 
Professor  of  Systematic  and  Pastoral  Theology ; 
and  of  Dr.  Neil  M' Michael,  Professor  of  the 
History  of  Doctrines, — the  subject  of  the  remi- 
niscences in   this  chapter. 

From  all  these  professors   I    learned  much  that 
was    profitable,  and    also    helpful  to    me    in   the 
ministry.      I  became  more  grateful  to  them  after- 
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wards  than  1  was  during  the  time  that  I  sat  at 
their  feet.  And  now  I  deeply  revere  all  of  them 
as  I  remember  them  across  the  years.  The 
acknowledged  disadvantages  which  belonged  to 
the  system  of  five  eight-weeks'  summer  sessions 
was  to  a  large  degree  compensated  for  by  the 
intersessional  superintendence  of  Presbyteries,  and 
by  the  fact  that,  as  our  tutors  occupied  pastoral 
charges,  the  students  constantly  received  the  benefit 
of  their  fresh,  present-day  ministerial  experience. 
I  find,  however,  that  after  the  lapse  of  more  than 
half  a  century  1  remember  most  vividly,  among 
the  incidents  that  occurred  in  the  Hall,  certain  in 
connection  with  Professor  APMichael,  and  the  work 
(jf  his  class. 


I 

Neil  M'iMichael  was  born  at  Kilmarnock  in  the 
year  i8o6.  His  parents  were  connected  with 
the  Relief  Church.  The  foundation  of  his  classi- 
cal learning  was  laid  in  Kilmarnock  Academy  ; 
but  during  his  Arts  course  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow  he  distinguished  himself  most  in  those 
classes  in  which  the  knowledge  of  mathematics  is 
required.  In  1 830  he  entered  the  Divinity  Hall 
of  the  Relief  Church  at  Paisley;  and  in  1835  he 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry,  and  inducted  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  Gillespie  Church,  Dunfermline, 
which  was  the  mother-congregation  of  the  Relief 
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The  young  minister  at  once  made  his  mark  on 
the  Church.  Dr.  William  Anderson  of  John 
Street,  Glasgow,  soon  discovered  his  capacity,  and 
said  to  Dr.  Frew  of  St.  Ninians,  "  Tell  your 
friend  to  look  forward  to  the  Professor's  chair, 
and  begin  at  once  his  preparations  for  it." 
Accordingly,  in  1841,  when  he  was  a  minister  of 
only  six  years'  standing,  Mr.  M'Michael  was 
appointed  by  the  Relief  Synod  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology ;  and  at  the  Union  with 
the  Secession  Church  in  1847  ^^  ^^'^s  transferred 
to  the  Chair  of  the  History  of  Doctrines.  He 
died  in  1874. 

The  Professor  had  a  charming  personality. 
He  was  endowed  with  uncommon  vigour  of  mind, 
and  in  his  utterances  there  was  often  the  flash  of 
genius.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  and  varied 
knowledge,  and  was  bright-souled  withal.  ]\Iany 
of  the  remarks  which  he  made  to  the  students 
seemed  like  brilliant  coruscations,  and  were 
spoken  with  rapid  and  evanescent  changes  of 
countenance  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 

Physically,  although  not  tall,  he  possessed  a 
sufficient  presence.  When  I  got  to  know  him 
his  hair  was  white,  and  his  eyes  quick,  dark,  and 
keen  ;  his  face  glowed  with  kindliness,  and  was 
ready  to  kindle  up  with  the  gleam  of  humour, 
his  frequent  smiles  being  accompanied  with 
spasmodic  jerks  and  grins — a  peculiar  twitching 
of  the  facial  muscles  which  was  all  his  own.      His 
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speech  was  marked  by  a  slight  impediment, 
which  showed  itself  in  the  pronunciation  of  certain 
words,  especially  some  containing  the  letter 
"  R " ;  and  this  infirmity  prevented  him  from 
attaining  great  eloquence  as  a  preacher.  He  had 
also  contracted  the  curious  habit,  which  had 
become  inveterate,  of  interspersing  his  conversa- 
ti(Mi  with  a  variety  of  innocent  expletives,  such  as 
"  P'r'aps,"  '•  Of  course,"  and  "  Yes,  aye."  He 
could  not  always  deny  himself  the  use  of  these, 
even  in  quoting  passages  of  Scripture,  unless  he 
was  actually  reading  from  a  manuscript.  He  was 
known  to  have  made  the  statement,  "  There's 
one  God,  ye  ken,  p'r'aps,"  although  the  employ- 
ment of  the  adverb  by  no  means  indicated  any 
tendency  to  agnosticism  in  the  Professor's  mind, 
I  heard  him  say  one  day  in  the  class,  "  Go  ye 
into  all  the  world,  and  preach,  of  cos s,  the  Gospel." 
He  would  also  announce  from  the  pulpit  that 
"  The  sacrament  of  baptism  will  be  dispensed, 
p'raps"  etc. 

His  colleague,  Dr.  Eadie,  used  to  "  chaff"  him 
about  his  marriage,  telling  him  that  in  the  most 
solemn  part  of  the  service  he  did  not  really  pledge 
his  troth  to  his  bride  ;  for  when  asked,  "  Do  you 
take  this  woman  to  be  your  lawfully  wedded 
wife  ? "  he  had  answered,  "  Yes,  aye,  p'raps." 
The  Professor  married  somewhat  late  in  life,  and 
when  Dr.  Alexander  Oliver  of  Glasgow  called  on 
him   at   Dunfermline,  .some  years  after,  he  intro- 
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duced  his  eldest  boy  to  his  friend  as  "  born  out 
of  due  time,  ye  ken,  p'raps."  Although,  however, 
his  use  of  these  odd  expletives  gave  rise  to  many 
a  laugh  at  the  good  man's  expense,  his  weight  of 
character  was  so  great  that  this  peculiarity  never 
lessened  in  the  slightest  degree  the  esteem  of 
those  who  knew  him. 

Dr.  M' Michael  was  also  somewhat  absent- 
minded.  Many  were  the  lead-pencils  which  he 
borrowed  from  the  student-censor  of  the  fifth  year 
who  sat  by  his  side  in  the  classroom,  and  forgot 
to  return.  His  want  of  complete  self-possession 
showed  itself  also  in  the  pulpit.  The  late  Rev. 
William  Bonnar,  missionary  in  Rajputana,  who 
was  brought  up  under  his  ministry,  told  me  that 
in  the  prayer  of  confession  he  had  on  various 
occasions  heard  him  say,  "  The  ox  knoweth  his 
owner,  ayid  the  mass  his  aster  s  crib." 

II 

During  his  ministry  of  thirty-nine  years  in 
Dunfermline  Dr.  M'Michael  approved  himself  to 
all  who  knew  him,  as  an  evangelical  and  edifying 
preacher,  a  solicitous  and  faithful  pastor,  tender  in 
his  sympathy  with  the  afflicted,  a  zealous  pro- 
moter of  the  public  good,  and  strenuous  in  the 
defence  of  revealed  truth.  In  the  homes  of  his 
people  he  was  uniformly  affable  and  genial.  One 
afternoon,  standing  at  one  of  the  upstairs  windows 
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of  a  house  on  the  north  side  of  Maygate  which 
looks  right  over  the  Abbey  graveyard  towards 
the  Firth  of  Forth  and  the  Pentland  Hills,  he 
said  playfully,  "  I  see  you  look  beyond  the  grave 
here,  yes,  of  coss." 

Occasionally  in  the  Divinity  Hall,  although 
not  oftener  than  once  in  a  session,  he  would  read 
to  the  students  one  of  his  own  expository  dis- 
courses which  he  gave  to  his  congregation  on 
Sabbath  mornings  ;  and  this  we  called  "  a  model 
lecture."  The  Professor  also  commended  himself 
to  the  Church  at  large  as  one  of  her  most  skilful 
expositors  by  his  volume  on  T/ic  Pilgrim  Psalms, 
published  in  the  year  i860.  This  book  Charles 
H.  Spurgeon  characterised  as  "  a  capital  work, 
full  of  sound  doctrine,  perfumed  with  devotion." 
During  his  whole  ministry,  and  also  in  his  pre- 
lections to  his  students,  Dr.  M'Michael  attached 
supreme  importance  to  the  exposition  of  Holy 
Scripture.  He  used  to  tell  us  that  the  earliest 
Christian  preaching  was  founded  on  the  portion 
of  Scripture  which  had  been  read  in  the  assembly. 
He  said  jocularly  one  day  that  the  topical  sermon 
was  an  invention  of  the  Dark  Ages,  and  that  the 
right  and  true  kind  of  pulpit  discourse  is  the 
expository  lecture.  I  believe,  however,  that  he 
really  approved  of  the  employment  of  both 
methods  of  preaching. 

Dr.  M' Michael  heartily  sympathised  with 
movement*;    for   roligious    awakening  and    r(»vival, 
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and  was  always  ready  to  co-operate  in  such.  A 
few  weeks  before  he  died  he  wrote  these  words  to 
a  friend  with  regard  to  a  series  of  special  evangel- 
istic meetings  in  which  he  was  taking  part :  "  I 
have  no  doubt  good  has  been  done,  and  is  being 
done,  and  I  hope  more  will  continue  to  be  done; 
but,  remembering  the  past,  I  am  not  so  sanguine 
as  some  of  my  friends  are  that  the  after  fruit  will 
be  as  abundant  as  the  present  blossom.  Any 
movement  does  good  which  strengthens  our  faith, 
gives  more  directness  to  our  preaching,  and  leads 
us  to  think  upon  the  immense  power  which 
prayer  has  with  God."  At  the  same  time  the 
Professor  had  small  sympathy  with  the  pietistic 
display  by  godly  people  of  strong  religious 
feeling.  One  afternoon,  in  a  town  not  far  from 
Dunfermline,  he  met  at  dinner  an  eminent  touring 
evangelist,  who  expatiated  at  the  table  about  the 
crowded  Gospel  meetings  which  he  had  addressed 
during  some  weeks  previous  in  various  districts  of 
the  country ;  frequently,  in  the  course  of  his 
narrative,  repeating  the  expression  that  he  had 
been  enabled  to  do  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing 
"  by  the  grace  of  God."  An  hour  or  more  there- 
after the  Professor  rose  to  withdraw,  that  he 
might  take  the  evening  train  home.  He 
explained  to  the  host  and  hostess  in  saying 
good-bye  that  he  must  conduct  the  usual  mid- 
week prayer-meeting  of  his  congregation  at 
eight    o'clock  ;   and    then,  turning    quickly  round 
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to  the  evangelist,  he  added   the  words,  "  By   the 
grace  of  God,  of  coss." 

In  the  business  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Synod  Dr.  M'Michacl  took  an  active  and  able 
part,  the  establishment  of  the  Aged  and  Infirm 
Ministers'  P'und  of  the  denomination  being  mainly 
due  to  his  laborious  and  statesmanlike  efforts. 
His  own  stipend  was  always  a  modest  one.  One 
of  the  last  occasions  upon  which  I  spoke  with  him 
was  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  Synod,  when  I 
happened  to  come  upon  him  sitting  in  the  small 
apartment  opening  into  Queen  Street  Hall,  which 
did  duty  as  "the  Moderator's  Room."  He  was 
engaged  in  conversation  with  Dr.  James  Jeffrey  of 
Glasgow,  and  when  I  entered  he  greeted  me  with 
this  remark :  "  Mr.  Jeffrey  and  I  have  been 
speaking  about  stipends,  p'r'aps  ;  and  I  was  just 
saying  that  if  we  apply  this  text  to  the  question 
of  ministerial  maintenance,  '  He  tiiat  gathered 
much  had  nothing  over,  and  he  that  gathered 
little  had  no  lack,'  tJie  first  part  of  it  is  true." 
Yet  Dr.  M' Michael  al.so  cherished  in  his  heart 
the  warmest  sympathy  for  weak  and  struggling 
churches.  He  said  in  1 869,  when  accepting  a 
testimonial  of  £\6oo  in  recognition  of  his  services 
to  the  Aged  Ministers'  Fund  of  his  Church :  "  I 
have  never  blamed  severely  our  poorer  congrega- 
tions for  their  treatment  of  aged  ministers.  I  do 
not  do  so  now.  W'e  who  are  pastors  must  be 
upon  our  guard  against  our  besetting  sin — the  sin 
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of  looking  at  all  things  from  an  exclusively  minis- 
terial point  of  view.  If  we  do  so,  our  vision  will 
become  narrow  and  defective,  and  therefore 
unjust.  The  temptations  of  congregations  in 
these  circumstances  are  very  great ;  and  in  many 
cases  they  cannot  help  themselves." 

Ill 

As  a  professor,  Dr.  M'Michael's  lectures  on 
Church  History  were  marked  by  disciplined  ability, 
comprehensiveness  of  grasp,  clearness  of  arrange- 
ment, and  force  of  expression.  They  contained  a 
large  amount  of  knowledge,  and  this  was  presented 
vividly  and  memorably.  He  treated  "  the  History 
of  Doctrines  "  under  the  heads  of  the  great  con- 
troversies. The  lecturer  had  a  most  orderly 
intellect ;  and  his  written  prelections  were  in  full 
harmony  with  the  eminence  which  he  had  attained 
as  a  mathematician  when  he  was  an  undergradu- 
ate of  Glasgow  University.  At  the  close  of  a 
lengthened  argument,  he  would  gather  up  the 
various  points  of  the  process  into  a  "  synopsis," 
which  he  asked  the  students  to  "  take  down." 
Sometimes  the  synopsis  was  delicious,  as,  for 
example,  his  formulated  findings  in  connection 
with  the  mode  of  Baptism,  derived  from  an 
examination  of  I  Cor.  x,  2  :  "  And  were  all 
baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea." 
These,  as   I   find  in   my  pencilled  notes,  were  as 
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follows:  "  I.  The  Israelites  were  baptized,  both 
adults  and  infants  ;  for  the  Apostle  declares  it. 
J.  They  were  not  immersed,  a  fact  which  Moses 
and  other  inspired  writers  testify.  3.  The 
Egj'ptians,    who    pursued    them,    were    immersed. 

4.  The  Israelites  had  baptism  without  immersion, 
and    the    Egyptians    immersion   without    baptism. 

5.  The  baptism  of  the  Israelites  was  salvation, 
and  the  immersion  of  the  Egyptians  drowning," 

On  one  occasion  he  looked  up  from  his  manu- 
script, and  remarked  that  now  and  then  he  heard 
a  United  Presbyterian  minister,  when  baptizing  a 
child,  add  two  words  of  his  own  to  the  formula 
which  our  Lord  prescribed.  That  is,  he  said,  "  I 
baptize  thee  in  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  one  God."  Then 
he  counselled  us  gravely  :  "  When  you  are  baptiz- 
ing, gentlemen,  never  say, '  One  God.'  These  words 
are  not  in  the  formula ;  and,  if  )'ou  do  not  use 
them,  no  one  in  the  congregation  will  judge  that 
his  minister  believes  that  there  are  three  Gods,  yc 
ken." 

In  his  ecclesiastical  lectures  Dr.  M'Michael 
made  every  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  those  great 
historic  figures,  the  Fathers  and  early  Doctors  of 
Christendom.  He  proceeded  upon  the  principle 
that  the  history  of  the  Church  is  largely  repre- 
sented by  the  biographies  of  her  supreme  men. 
But,  while  warmly  acknowledging  the  valuable 
^er\'irr'^  of  the   Grerk    nnd    T.ntiii    Fathers   to   the 
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cause  of  Christianity,  he  was  careful  to  point  out 
imperfections  and  limitations  in  the  teaching  of 
these  famous  personalities.  He  used  to  say  that, 
in  view  of  their  defects  and  errors,  "  many  of  the 
Fathers  seemed  sometimes  to  be  rather  like 
children  than  like  fathers." 

Referring  on  one  occasion  to  the  question  of 
"  orders,"  and  to  what  have  been  called  "  Church 
principles "  in  the  High  Anglican  communion, 
which  regard  the  Episcopal  Church  as  the  only 
Church,  and  only  those  men  true  ministers  of 
Christ  who  have  been  episcopally  ordained,  he 
said,  "  We  are  not  angry  with  our  friends,  of 
coss,  who  hold  this  theory  of  apostolic  succession  ; 
their  view  is  infantile,  ye  ken ;  it  is  only  super- 
fluity of  naughtiness,  and  we  just  laugh  at  them, 
p  raps. 

One  day,  when  prelecting  upon  one  of  the 
ancient  heresies,  the  Professor  interjected  this 
remark  :  "  Every  error,  gentlemen,  is  half  a  truth, 
of  coss.  Take  the  Moslem  creed  :  '  There  is  one 
God,  and  Mohammed  is  His  prophet.'  '  There 
is  one  God  ' :  that  is  true,  }-e  ken  ;  '  Mohammed 
is  His  prophet ' :  that  is  the  falsehood,  yes,  aye." 

On  another  occasion,  referring  to  the  five 
"  secondary  causes,"  each  of  them  merely  human, 
by  which  Gibbon,  in  his  Decline  and  Fall,  seeks 
to  account  for  the  growth  and  success  of  Christi- 
anity in  the  early  centuries, — leaving  on  one  side 
the  question   of  its  Divine  origin, —  the   Prnfe^i^or 
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said,  "  Before  we  consider  the  '  secondary  causes,' 
let  the  historian  give  us  the  primary  ones,  p'r'aps  ; 
we  should  like  him  to  deal  with  I  hem  first,  of 
coss.      Why  has  he  not  done  so  ?  " 

His  attitude  of  mind  to  the  Darwinian  theory 
of  the  origin  of  species  and  of  the  human  race, 
which  was  promulgated  in  1859,  was  that,  while 
jocularly  acceding  full  liberty  of  opinion  to  others, 
he  "disowned"  for  himself  "the  ape  connection." 
This  expressed  the  view  of  the  theory  of  evolution 
which  obtained  among  many  middle-aged  and 
elderly  people  for  a  time  after  Charles  Darwin's 
great  book  appeared. 

Dr.  M'Michael  had  no  difficulty  in  maintaining 
discipline  in  his  class.  Sometimes,  however,  on 
Monday  forenoons  he  was  considerably  annoyed 
by  the  late  appearance  of  a  good  many  of  the 
students  who  had  been  supplying  ministers' 
pulpits  in  country  districts  on  the  preceding  day. 
I  remember  his  once  expressing  in  the  class,  in  a 
way  that  betrayed  some  irritation,  his  fear  that 
too  much  preaching  during  the  Hall  session  was 
producing  rather  a  demoralising  effect  upon  the 
young  men.  He  said :  "  Vou  come  back  to 
Edinburgh  on  Monday  forenoon  with  reluctance, 
of  coss,  and  hurry  up  to  the  Hall  with  your  little 
travelling  handbags,  feeling  that  you  are  very 
useful  and  important  persons ;  and  you  dislike 
being  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  in  the  class- 
room   like  mere  Irarners  :   for  were  )'ou  not   wag- 
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ging  your  heads  in  the  pulpit  yesterday,  and  did 
not  some  of  you  think  that  you  got  on,  p'r'aps, 
exceedingly  well  ?  " 

But  the  Doctor  was  always  pleasingly  affable 
and  sympathetic  to  the  young  men  under  his  care, 
and  took  an  individual  interest  in  each  one  of  the 
students.  The  written  discourses  which  the\' 
delivered  in  his  presence  were  required  to  be  each 
thirty  minutes  in  length  ;  the  student  having  to 
speak  for  twenty  minutes,  and  then  give  an  out- 
line of  the  remainder  of  the  discourse.  Occasion- 
ally some  poor  fellow's  memory  would  fail  him, 
so  that,  after  a  painful  pause,  he  had  to  fetch  his 
manuscript  from  his  pocket,  and  pick  up  the  lost 
thread.  But  if  the  lad  had  been  speaking  for 
(say)  sixteen  minutes  before  this  happened,  the 
Professor  usually  had  pity  on  him,  and  said, 
*'  That  will  do,  Mr.  A. ;  how  do  you  treat  the  rest 
of  it,  ye  ken  ?  '  On  one  occasion  a  student 
broke  down  in  the  middle  of  a  quotation  from 
Scripture,  He  spoke  the  words,  "  Aly  heart  is 
sore  pained  within  me,'  and  could  not  remember 
what  followed.  After  a  pause  he  repeated  the 
same  words  again,  but  nothing  more  would  come. 
Then  he  tried  it  a  third  time,  with  a  simtlar 
result :  "  My  heart  is  sore  pained  within  me." 
And  at  last  the  Professor  relieved  the  tension  by 
asking,  "  Have  you  any  more  remarks  there,  Mr. 
B.  ? "  which  was  followed  by  an  explosion  of 
laughter  from  the  class. 
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Dr.  M'Michael  happened  one  day  to  meet  one 
of  his  former  students,  who  had  completed  the 
theological  curriculum  a  year  or  two  previously. 
Being  asked  what  work  he  was  engaged  in  at 
present,  the  young  man  replied  that  he  had 
recently  accepted  a  "  call  "  to  such-and-such  a  con- 
gregation, and  was  shortly  to  undergo  his  "  trials 
for  ordination  "  (that  is,  to  deliver  certain  dis- 
courses) before  the  Presbytery.  The  IVofessor 
replied,  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  but  the  real  trials 
will  begin,  of  coss,  (xftcr  ordination,  je  ken." 

IV 

It  is,  however,  the  Doctor's  criticisms  of  the 
students'  theological  essays,  and  of  the  homilies 
and  expositions  of  Scripture  which  they  delivered 
in  the  class,  that  chiefly  linger  in  one's  memory. 

(^n  one  occasion  he  scathingly  censured  the 
essay  of  a  third-year  st.  dent,  condemning  it  for 
its  slipshodness  and  slovenliness.  "  There  has 
not  been  much  midnight  oil  burned  over  this 
essay,  p'r'aps.  The  student  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  himself.  He  maj'  well  say,  '  Mea  culpal  of 
coss ;  '  Mca  maxivui  culpa'  )'es,  aye.'"  The 
Professor  concluded,  as  was  his  wont,  by  indicat- 
ing a  portion  of  the  manuscript  which  he  desired 
should  be  read  aloud  on  the  spot.  The  student, 
however,  objected  :  "  After  your  criticism,  sir,  I 
should    rather    not    read    any    of    it."       But    the 
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Professor  replied,  "  Oh  !  Mr.  C,  that  wouldn't  do, 
)-e  ken.  It  would  be  a  bad  precedent.  Read 
this  part,  Mr.  C. ;  /  liaveu't  selected  tJie  tvorst part, 
p'r'aps." 

Another  third-year  student  had  delivered  a 
homily  on  Matt.  xx.  6:  "  i\nd  about  the  eleventh 
hour  he  went  out,  and  found  others  standing  idle, 
and  saith  unto  them,  Why  stand  ye  here  all  the 
day  idle?"  Dr.  M'Michael  began  his  criticism 
with  the  remark  that  there  had  been  some  mistake 
in  the  selection  of  the  text.  He  had  not  intended 
to  prescribe  that  particular  subject ;  so  that  either 
he  must  have  dictated,  or  the  student  had  written 
down,  a  wrong  reference.  "  But,"  he  added,  "  if 
the  young  man  tvonld  write  on  that  verse,  he 
might  have  written  well  on  it,  which  he  lias  not 
just  done,  you  know.  The  homily  bears  marks 
of  haste  and  negligence.  I  would  turn  to  him 
and  say  [here  the  Professor  gathered  up  his 
material  from  the  parable  to  which  the  text 
belongs],  '  You  have  got  up  your  discoss,  sir,  at 
the  eleventh  hour.  Why  have  you  been  standing 
all  the  year  idle  ?  The  discoss  is  not  worth  a 
penny,  p'r'aps.' "  When  the  next  session  of  the 
Hall  opened,  that  student  did  not  present  himself. 
It  was  found  that  he  had  forsaken  the  paths  of 
dogmatics  and  homiletics  to  pursue  the  study  of 
medicine. 

The  sermon  of  yet  another  young  man  was 
composed    in    a     somewhat     inflated    style,    and 
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abounded  in  such  bombastic  expressions  as  "  the 
cerulean  firmament,"' the  cloud-crested  mountains," 
•'  the  voiceful,  crystal  sea,"  "  mundane  avocations," 
and  the  like.  The  Professor,  after  characterising 
the  thinkinji  and  the  general  structure  of  the  per- 
formance, said  about  the  language  of  it :  "  The 
discoss  was  full  of  small  talk  ;  indeed,  I  have 
never  before  met  with  a  larger  amount  of  immense 
small  talk  in  any  student's  discoss.  Our  young 
friend  should  avoid  that  style  of  writing  just, 
p'r'aps." 

He  remarked  regarding  the  delivery  of  a 
student  whose  enunciation  was  somewhat  indis- 
tinct :  "  As  for  our  friend's  manner  of  speaking, 
I  confess  that  I  did  not  hear  him  at  all  well.  I 
lost  a  good  many  of  his  words.  Indeed,  it  seemed 
to  me  at  times  as  if  he  were  preaching  to  us 
through  a  feather-bed,  }-e  ken." 

A  student  of  the  fourth  year — Mr  William 
Muie,  from  Campbeltown,  for  long  the  respected 
minister  of  Bridge  of  Teith  congregation — had 
delivered  an  expository  lecture  one  day  on  Christ 
in  the  house  of  iMartha  at  Bethany  (Luke  x. 
3S-42),  which  met  with  the  Professor's  warm 
approval.  In  commending  it  he  said  :  "  I  am 
glad  that  the  student  did  such  ample  justice  to 
the  cha'ater  ot  Ma'atha.  Ma'atha  has  sometimes 
had  considerable  injustice  done  her  in  Secession 
pulpits,  p'r'aps.  I  have  now  and  again  heard 
Ma'atha  spoken   about   in   sermons  as  if  she  was 
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just  not  a  godly  woman,  you  know.  But  our 
young  friend  did  not  fall  into  this  mistake. 
Ma'atha  was  doing  a  bit  of  cooking  for  our 
Lord, — a  most  necessary  thing,  yes,  aye.  How 
would  any  of  you  like,  gentlemen,  to  go  back  to 
Bethany  in  the  evening  after  preaching  all  day  in 
the  open  air  in  Jerusalem,  and  have  to  sit  and 
talk  with  a  lady  on  religious  subjects,  when  you 
had  not  just  got  your  dinner?  Ma'atha  would 
have  made  an  excellent  wife  to  a  United  Pres- 
byterian minister,  '  One  thing  is  needful ' — one 
dish ;  our  Lord  did  not  want  three  courses,  ye 
ken.  If  I  were  asked  whether  I  admire  more  the 
cha'ater  of  Ma'atha  or  that  of  Mary,  I  would 
make  the  reply  of  Dr.  Haa'is,  that  I  appreciate 
Ma'atha's  type  of  piety  more  before  dinner,  of 
coss,  and  Mary's,  after  it." 

Another  fourth-year  student  had  lectured  in 
the  class  on  Luke  xi.  5  —  13,  a  passage  which 
includes  the  homely  parable  of  the  Friend  at 
Midnight,  Dr.  M'Michael  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  exposition.  In  the  course  of  his  strictures  he 
said  :  "  There  are  some  beautiful  domestic  ideas 
here,  capable  of  being  made  most  interesting  in 
preaching  to  a  congregation,  which  the  student 
entirely  failed  to  bring  out.  It  is  important  to 
show  that  the  man  did  not,  of  coss,  grudge  his 
loaves,  as  is  proved  by  the  statement  that  he  was 
willing  by  and  by  to  '  give  him  as  many  as  he 
needed.'  What,  then,  did  he  grudge?  Three 
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things,  just.  First,  he  was  '  in  bed,'  ye  ken.  No 
one  likes  to  be  disturbed  in  the  middle  of  his 
first  sleep  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  house-door. 
That  is  the  first  thought.  Secondly,  '  the  door  is 
now  shut ' :  it  was  bolted  and  baa'ed  ;  it  might 
be  troublesome  to  open,  and  p'r'aps  the  man 
might  catch  cold  during  the  process.  That  is 
the  second  idea.  Third  1}',  '  my  children  are  with 
me  in  bed':  if  he  got  up,  he  might  waken  them 
all,  and  there  was  no  saying  when  they  would  fall 
asleep  again.  Now,  the  student  did  not  just  bring 
out  these  ideas  at  all  '  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given 
you  :  seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ' ; — and  so  on.  You 
happen  to  be  in  a  city  which  j'ou  have  never 
visited  before,  and  you  have  the  address  of  a 
friend  on  whom  you  wish  to  call.  You  meet  a 
policeman,  and  '  ask  '  him  to  direct  you  to  such- 
and-such  a  street,  and  the  information  is  •  given 
\'ou,'  of  coss.  Arrived  at  the  street,  you  '  seek  ' 
the  number  of  your  friend's  dwelling-house,  and 
by  and  by  you  '  find  '  it.  Then  you  '  knock  '  at 
the  door,  '  and  it  shall  be  opened  '  to  you,  p'r'aps." 
All  the  above  comments  and  criticisms  in  the 
class  I  was  privileged  to  hear  myself,  and  I  can 
vouch  for  their  accuracy.  I  add  only  one  more, 
which  was  a  fresh  tradition  in  the  Hall  during  my 
years  of  attendance  there,  and  could  not  have 
been  spoken  later  than  1859.  One  afternoon 
the  Professor  was  disappointed  and  annoyed  by 
reason  of  the  obscurity  of  thought  and   language 
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which  marred  one  of  the  sermons  to  which  he  had 
listened,  and  accordingly  he  finished  his  criticism 
on  it  with  some  such  words  as  these  :  "In  future 
years,  gentlemen,  when  I  am  away,  and  the  other 
professors,  of  coss,  are  also  away,  some  of  ye  will 
be  called  by  the  Synod  to  occupy  the  Theological 
Chairs ;  and  as  ye  sit  listening  to  the  discosses 
of  the  students  in  those  future  days,  ye'll  some- 
times sigh  for  a  little  more  clearness  in  the 
treatment,  and  wish  that  ye  could  understand  the 
student's  plan,  and  find  out  just  what  it  is  that  he 
wants  to  be  at ;  and  ye'll  feel  disposed  to  pray 
the  prayer  of  Ajax, — '  Lord  God,  send  us  day- 
light,' yes,  aye." 

Peace  be  to  the  memory  of  dear  old  Neil 
M'Michael !  He  was  a  worthy  son  of  the  Relief 
Church  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
right  well  did  he  serve  his  own  generation  b}^  the 
will  of  God,  May  the  Divine  Plead  of  the 
Church,  who  has  received  "  gifts  for  men,"  continue 
to  send  into  the  Divinity  Colleges  of  all  the 
denominations,  as  they  may  be  needed  in  the 
years  to  come,  men  of  similar  intellectual  ability, 
geniality  of  disposition,  sanctified  learning,  and 
consecration  of  heart  and  life  ! 


CHAPTER  III 
\\\\}  (lM  h  c  r  iT  b  c  0 1 0  9  i  c  ;U  e  u  t  o  v  s 

AS  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  these  were  Dr.  V\'illiam 
Lindsay,  Dr.  James  Harper,  and  Dr.  John  Eadie. 
At  the  union  of  the  Secession  Church  and  the 
Rehef  Church  in  1847  ^^^  Secession  Church  had 
three  Professors  of  Divinity,  and  the  Rehef  Church 
two ;  but  Dr.  John  Brown  {clanim  ct  venerabile 
nometi)  had  been  taken  a\\a)'  two  or  three  years 
before  I  entered  the  Theological  Hall. 

I 

Professor  Wii.t.iam  Linds.w,  D.D. 

Dr.  Lindsay  was  pastor  first,  for  ab(;ut  two  and 
a  half  years,  of  the  Reliet  congregation  in 
Johnstone,  Renfrewshire;  and  afterwards,  until 
his  death,  of  Cathedral  Street  congregation, 
Glasgow.  He  was  ortiained  at  Johnstone  in 
1830,  ai  d  passed  away  very  suddenly  on  Snbbath, 
June    3,    l86'i,  after  conducting   the   two  .services 

of  tiiC  day  in  his  own   pulpit.      When   God   took 
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him  he  was  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age  ; 
and  his  removal  was  more  like  a  translation  than 
an  ordinary  death. 

Dr.  Lindsay  had  a  striking  physique.  He  was 
tall,  and  rather  portly.  He  had  a  well-rounded 
forehead,  noticeable  blue  eyes,  and  a  face  at  once 
grave,  thoughtful,  and  benignant.  In  presence 
and  manner  he  was  both  dignifit^d  and  kindly. 
His  mind  was  deliberative  and  judicial ;  for  he 
wrousfht  out  all  his  conclusions  with  conscien- 
tious  care.  His  disposition  was  most  amiable. 
He  lived  under  a  solemn  sense  of  duty,  and 
devoted  all  his  powers  with  untiring  assiduity  to 
the  labours  of  the  pastorate  and  the  professoriate. 
He  cherished  the  deepest  reverence  for  the  Divine 
Word,  and  was  a  prince  among  expositors.  The 
Relief  Synod  appointed  him  one  of  its  Theological 
Professors  in  the  year  1841.  In  his  exegetical 
prelections  he  examined  with  microscopic  attention 
every  expression  and  every  Greek  particle  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Epistles  of  Peter. 
He  expatiated  to  the  successive  generations  of  his 
students  with  enthusiasm  and  with  much  acute- 
ness  on  the  Apostle  Paul's  use  of  the  term  aapl, 
— "  the  flesh."  He  wrote  a  very  able  tractate  on 
The  Relationships  zvhicJi  bar  Marriage.  And  his 
two  volumes  of  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebreius,  published  not  long  after  his  death, 
remain  a  permanent  memorial  of  his  po vers  as 
an  interpreter  of  Holy  Scripture.      Dr.   Burns  of 
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Kirkliston  once  remarked  to  Dr.  John  Kcr  that 
he  regarded  these  Lectures  as  the  best  of  the 
modern  commentaries  on  the  Epistle. 

Professor  Lindsay  took  all  his  academical 
duties  most  seriously :  that  is,  his  exegetical 
lectures,  his  oral  examinations,  his  reading  and 
appraising  of  the  theological  essays  given  in  by 
the  students,  and  his  criticism  of  the  discourses 
which  the}'  delivered  in  the  class.  On  one 
occasion  an  exercise  in  exposition  was  spoken  in 
his  presence,  the  flippant  tone  of  which  greatly 
pained  him.  The  student  at  one  point  quoted 
the  words  in  Shakespeare's  MacbctJt,  "  Out, 
damned  spot ! "  and  at  another  used  some  such 
objectionable  expletive  as  "  Good  heavens  !  "  The 
Professor  criticised  the  discourse  as  a  whole  with 
considerable  severity,  pointing  out  the  features  of 
it  which  merited  disapproval,  and  then  added 
these  words :  "Besides  all  this,  gentlemen, //r^'/r 
zvas  s'u;eixring  in  the  discourse,  and  it  occurred  not 
once  only,  but  twice  ;  if  in  the  one  place  the  bad 
language  might  be  called  a  literary  quotation,  I 
fear  that  in  the  other  it  was  an  oriirinal  remark." 


II 

Pkokk.ssor  Jamks  IIakiki;,   D.L). 

Dr.  Harper,  who  was  himself  to  be  a  teacher  of 
theology  for  upwards  of  a  generation,  sat  when   a 
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student  at  the  feet  of  the  ever-to-be-revered  Dr. 
George  Lawson,  in  the  Divinity  Hall  at  Selkirk. 
After  a  short  course  as  a  probationer,  he  became 
the  first  minister  of  North  Leith  United  Pres- 
byterian congregation,  which  turned  out  to  be 
his  sole  pastoral  charge.  He  was  ordained  in 
I  8  19,  and  died  in  1879,  being  then  in  the  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  having  been  spared 
to  see  his  "  diamond  jubilee "  as  a  minister. 
Although  his  young  congregation  grew  from 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  until  in 
the  second  decade  of  his  pastorate  there  were 
upwards  of  seven  hundred  names  on  the  com- 
munion-roll, Dr.  Harper's  stipend  was  long  in 
reaching,  and  never  exceeded,  ;^300  a  year.  The 
good  man  had  some  fourteen  children,  yet  he 
never  complained.  But  in  his  private  diary  a 
sentence  like  this  occurs  more  than  once,  "  Much 
depressed  in  spirit,  particularly  on  account  of 
financial  difficulties."  The  Apostle  Paul  writes, 
"  The  Lord  hath  ordained  that  they  which  preach 
the  Gospel  should  live  of  the  Gospel " ;  and  he 
exhorts  "  him  that  is  taught  in  the  Word "  to 
"  communicate  unto  him  that  teacheth  in  all  good 
things " ;  but  the  North  Leith  congregation  of 
the  day  felt  this  obligation  lightly,  and  thereby 
did  justice  neither  to  their  minister  nor  to 
themselves. 

James  Harper  had  a  finely-chiselled   counten- 
ance of  the   Roman   type,  a   lofty  brow,  a  noble 
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presence,  and  a  dignified  deportment.  Mis 
appearance,  in  the  latest  portrait  of  him,  suggests 
the  words  of  one  of  our  sculptors :  "  Give  me, 
for  my  art,  the  head  of  an  old  man  who  has  lived 
a  good  life  ;  there  is  nothing  >o  fine."  He  was 
a  minister  of  commanding  ability,  of  deep  sym- 
pathies and  affections  (although  his  manner  uas 
somewhat  cold),  and  of  stainless  purity  of 
character.  As  a  preacher  he  attained  to  great 
excellence,  his  discourses  being  marked  by  fresh 
and  vigorous  thinking,  and  delivered  with  dis- 
tinguished eloquence.  Edward  Irving,  afterwards 
the  founder  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church, 
once  spent  a  winter  in  Edinburgh,  and  was 
powerfully  attracted  to  the  North  Leith  pulpit. 
He  said  that  Mr.  Harper's  manner  of  preaching 
a[)proached  nearer  to  his  ov\  n  conception  ot  the 
speeches  of  the  ancient  Greek  orators,  than  any- 
thing else  that  he  had  ever  heard.  This  feature, 
however,  would  be  probably  even  mi  ire  prominent 
in  the  speeches  whicii  Dr.  Harper  delivered  in  the 
Church  Courts  and  on  public  platforms. 

In  1843  Dr.  Harper  was  appointed  to  the 
Chair  ol  I'astoral  Theology  in  the  Secession 
Church;  and  at  the  Union  in  1847  to  that  of 
Systematic  and  Pastoral  Theology  in  conjunction. 
At  the  reconstruction  of  the  Theological  Hall  in 
1876  he  was  elected  I'rincipal  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  C(»llege.  His  lectures  as  Professor 
were    drily   argumentative    and    so    full    of    com- 
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pressed  thinking  that  it  was  difficult  to  take  notes 
of  them,  unless  in  shorthand.  No  intelligent 
student,  however,  could  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
lucidity  of  his  style,  his  sobriety  of  judgment,  and 
his  profound  reverence  for  revealed  truth  In  his 
theology  he  has  been  described  as  a  Liberal- 
Conservative,  steadfast  as  a  rock  on  "  the  funda- 
mentals," but  ready  to  permit  a  large  amount  of 
liberty  as  regards  form  or  expression. 

Some  of  Dr.  Harper's  students,  accordingly, 
such  as  Thomas  Dunlop,  afterwards  of  Bootle, 
did  not  fail  to  benefit  by  his  prelections.  But 
others,  of  whom  Thomas  Davidr,on,  the  "  Scottish 
Probationer "  and  poet,  is  an  example,  were 
wearied  by  them.  Coming  out  one  day  after 
hearing  one,  Davidson  was  overheard  saying, 
"  1  wonder  for  what  sin,  in  what  past  state  of 
existence,  we  have  been  compelled  to  endure  this." 

The  Rev,  D.  W.  Morris,  one  of  his  pupils,  and 
for  many  years  Librarian  to  the  Theological  Hall, 
said  of  him :  "  Precision  and  decision  were  the 
characteristics  of  his  entire  nature.  This  was 
true  of  his  person,  his  manner,  his  thought,  his 
criticism,  and  his  whole  public  life.  Fixed  in  con- 
viction, keen-eyed  in  discernment,  analytic  in 
process,  and  stern  of  purpose,  he  stood  an  un- 
rivalled critic  and  judge  of  the  religious  thought 
and  action  of  his  times.  Men  who  feared  his 
searching  power  yet  calmly  relied  on  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment." 
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In  1S64  the  Rev.  Robert  Lyon,  who  had  been 
one  of  his  students,  was  ordained  to  the  ministry, 
and  inducted  as  colleague  to  Dr.  Harper  in  his 
pastoral  charge.  Mr.  Lyon  spoke  with  a  strong 
Renfrewshire  accent,  was  simple-minded,  im- 
pulsive, warm  -  hearted,  emotional,  not  very" 
methodical,  and  in  many  ways  the  antipodes  of 
the  senior  minister.  Shortly  after  his  settlement, 
when  he  was  conducting  both  services  on  each 
Sabbath,  Dr.  Harper  being  present  at  both,  Mr. 
Lyon  said  one  day  to  his  colleague  as  they  were 
together  in  the  vestry,  "  Doctor,  do  you  know 
what  I\Ir.  A.  said  to  me  when  I  met  him  this 
forenoon  ?  "  "  No,  Mr.  Lyon  ;  what  did  he  say  ?  " 
"  He  said  that  he  sympathises  with  me  very  much, 
in  having  to  preach  twice  every  Sunday  before 
you,  N'ou  being  a  Professor."  "  And  what  did 
you  reply,  .Mr.  L)on  ?  "  "I  answered  that  I  do 
not  think  I  need  to  be  sympathised  with  at  all, 
because  I  know  that  the  Doctor  is  praying  for  me 
all  the  time." 

I'larK- in  the  year  1877  Principal  I  larper  enter- 
tained some  of  his  students  at  tea  in  his  own 
house.  It  happened  that  one  of  those  who  had 
been  invited  belonged  to  the  North  congregation, 
Perth,  and  that  a  few  days  earlier  Dr.  Harper's 
colleaj^^ue,  Mr.  Lyon,  had  accepted  a  "call"  from 
that  congregation  to  become  their  minister.  Dr. 
Harper  saluted  the  student  from  Perth  with  the 
words:   "Come   awav,  Mr.   ;   vou    have   been 
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guilty  of  a  most  theftuous  act.  Your  congrega- 
tion lias  taken  away  iny  colleague  from  me.  I 
knew  Dr.  Young  of  the  North  Church,  Perth, 
than  whom  there  was  no  greater  intellect  in  the 
denomination  during  his  time  ;  then  Mr.  Robert 
Cameron,  an  able  minister  ;  then  Mr.  M'Owan, 
whom  I  heard  one  evening  in  Perth,  and  he  went 
beyond  my  highest  expectations.  And  now  you 
have  got  Mr.  Lyon  :  there  are  diversities  of 
gifts." 

As  critic  of  the  students'  discourses  which 
were  delivered  in  his  presence,  the  Principal  was 
regarded,  by  universal  consent,  as  unequalled. 
With  unerring  skill  he  could  put  his  finger  upon 
both  the  good  points  and  the  faulty  features  in 
each  sermon.  As  was  proper,  he  attached 
immense  importance  to  definiteness  of  aim,  clear- 
ness in  method,  and  precision  of  language.  He 
also  insisted  that  the  discourse  should  be  spoken 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  easily  and  perfectly 
audible.  He  held,  with  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  that 
public  preaching  is  just  dignified  conversation 
He  could  upon  occasion  be  very  severe  in  his 
strictures,  especially  when  a  sermon  bore  marks 
of  insufficient  study,  or  was  wanting  in  evangelical 
unction  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  delighted  in 
generously  commending  every  good  bit  of  homi- 
letic  work  which  he  judged  was  fitted  to  be  useful. 
Although  his  manner  with  his  students  seemed  to 
be  sometimes  reserved  and  even  stern,  in   reality 
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he  warmly  sympathised  with  them,  and  habitually 
spoke  oi  them  with  passionate  regard  and  tender 
feeling. 

One  student,  not  so  young  as  most  of  the 
others  in  the  class,  who  had  adopted  what  was 
then  the  new  fashion  of  wearing  a  heavy 
moustache  and  a  long  flowing  beard,  was  very 
indistinctly  heard  by  the  Professor  when  he 
preached  before  him  ;  wherefore  he  told  him  at 
the  close  of  his  criticism  of  the  discourse  that  a 
minister  who  zt>i//  wear  such  a  formidable  "  hirsute 
api)endage  "  to  his  face  ought  to  consider  himself 
uiider  a  double  obligation  "  to  speak  ore  rotnndo" 

Another,  whose  sermon  was  suggestive  more  of 
pagan  philosophy  than  of  distinctively  evangelical 
truth,  received  from  Dr.  Harper  this  solemn 
admonition  :  "  Go  home,  my  young  brother,  and 
pra)-  that  both  )'our  discourse  and  )'our  own  spirit 
may  be  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

"  Near  the  close  of  one  of  the  sessions,"  writes 
Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  in  his  Life  of  Principal 
Harper,  "a  young  Christian  Jew  from  Hamburg, 
who  was  about  to  leave  the  Hall,  preached.  The 
Professor's  heart  was  touched.  There  was  a 
tender  chord  within  him  for  the  children  of  God's 
ancient  people.  He  spoke  of  him  as  a  child  of 
.Abraham  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  rejoicing 
in  Him  whom  his  fathers  crucified.  He  com- 
mended   the   preacher   for   his   large   acquaintance 
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with  the  New  Testament,  for  combining-  his 
materials  with  great  discrimination,  and  lor  dis- 
playing an  Oriental  imagination  lighted  up  with 
sacred  fire.  He  added,  '  Our  hearts  are  knit 
together  with  this  son  of  Abraham,  and  our  prayer 
is  that  he  may  be  a  polished  shaft  in  the  quiver 
of  the  Most  High.'  " 

HI 

Professor  John  Eadie,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

John  Eadie  was  born  in  the  year  1810.  He 
was  a  native  of  Alva,  in  Stirlingshire,  a  manu- 
facturing village  which  nestles  at  the  foot  of 
Bencleuch,  the  loftiest  of  the  Ochil  Hills.  His 
father  was  a  member  of  the  Relief  Church  at 
Blairlogie,  which  lies  close  below  Demyat,  the  next 
highest  of  the  range ;  but  his  mother  attended 
the  Secession  Church  of  Tillicoultry.  He  was 
baptized  in  Blairlogie  Church,  and  he  himself  on 
one  occasion  told  with  pawky  humour  how  it 
was  that  he  became  a  Seceder,  and  not,  as  his 
father  was,  a  Reliever.  He  said :  "  I  left  the 
Relief  before  I  came  to  the  years  of  discretion. 
My  mother  was  an  Antiburgher — the  old  true- 
blue  party  of  Scotland.  My  father  belonged  to 
the  Relief,  and  his  church  was  two  miles  off, 
while  my  mother's  was  three.  My  mother 
carried  bread  and  cheese  with  her  on  Sabbath, 
but  my  father  carried  none ;  and,  therefore,  I  cast 
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in  my  lot  with  my  mother,  and  became  an 
Antiburgher." 

Dr.  Kadie  was  the  preacher  at  the  Centenary  of 
l^>Iairlogie  congregation  in  1862.  In  his  sermon 
he  contrasted  the  passing  of  the  generations  of 
members  in  the  Httlc  church  with  the  stability  of 
the  solemn  hills  around,  and  said  rhetorically, 
"  Demyat  still  stands  as  it  stood  of  old,  lifting 
its  brow  to  catch  the  morning  breeze."  A  day 
or  two  afterwards,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
congregation,  referring  to  the  Professor's  visit 
when  conversing  with  the  minister,  the  Rev. 
William  M'Laren,  made  this  comment :  "  He's  a 
fell  }-in,  yon  Dr.  ICadic  ;  he  tcH't  us  in  his 
discoorse  that  Demyat's  aye  to  the  fore." 

Both  in  body  and  mind  John  Kadie  was  a 
Hercules.  lie  had  a  splendid  physical  frame  and 
a  stalwart  intellect.  His  figure  was  commanding, 
for  he  was  tall  and  burl\-,-  especially  striking 
being  his  fine  profile  and  his  wealth  of  beautiful 
fair  hair.  His  intellectual  endowments  were  of 
the  first  order,  and  along  with  these  he  possessed 
prodigious  powers  of  application.  All  who  knew 
him  were  impressed  with  his  marvellous  memory, 
and  with  the  extent  and  \ariety  of  his  know- 
ledge. Like  Grotius  and  Pascal,  he  seemed  to 
forget  nothing  that  had  ever  been  definitely 
brought  before  his  mind.  A  lifelong  student, 
his  mental  appetite  was  omnivorous.  His  manner 
was    unaffected,   his   di-^po'iitioii    inost   l<indly,   his 
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affections  warm,  and  his  friendships  tender  and 
lasting.  Although  a  certain  stately  dignity  was 
natural  to  him,  he  put  on  no  airs,  antl  was  in 
truth  charmingly  boyish  in  many  of  his  waj's. 
Although  most  learned,  he  never  showed  the 
slightest  pedantry.  He  talked,  not  like  a  book, 
but  as  a  kind,  brotherly  companion,  in  a  spirit  of 
camaraderie. 

He  used  to  say  that  he  had  three  objects  of 
special  affection,  the  name  of  each  of  the  three 
beginning  with  the  same  letter — Books,  Birds, 
and  Bairns.  He  devoured  with  avidity  all  kinds 
of  literature,  and  never  ceased  to  enjoy  reading 
the  great  English  classics.  He  had  a  carefully 
collected  library,  largel)'  composed  of  the  best 
Biblical  and  theological  works,  which  a  friend  of 
the  Church  purchased  for  iJ^2000  after  his  death, 
and  presented  to  the  Synod.  He  always  kept  an 
aviary,  either  in  his  house  or  in  the  court  behind 
it,  and  was  constantly  solicitous  about  the  health 
and  comfort  of  his  birds.  And  he  also  cherished 
a  tender  affection  for  children,  especially  for 
those  who  were  fond  of  birds,  like  himself.  A 
horseshoe  was  conspicuous  on  the  top  of  one 
of  the  bookcases  in  his  library.  When  he  went 
to  the  Holy  Land,  he  took  some  cases  of  oatmeal 
with  him,  for  he  said  that  he  must  sup  Scotch 
porridge  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai.  Little 
things  such  as  these  help  to  show  what  manner 
of  man  he  was. 
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After  his  education  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow  and  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  Secession 
Church,  Eadie  was  ordained  a  minister,  and 
inducted  to  the  pastorate  of  Cambridge  Street 
Church,  Glasgow,  in  the  year  1835.  He  was  the 
first  minister  of  the  congregation.  Ten  years 
after  his  settlement  an  enlargement  of  the  place 
of  worship  became  necessary ;  and  at  the  re- 
opening of  the  elongated  building  the  text  of  his 
sermon  was,  "  Be  ye  also  enlarged  "  (2  Cor.  vi.  i  3). 
In  1863  Dr.  Eadie,  with  a  portion  of  his  con- 
gregation, removed  westward  t(j  form  Lansdowne 
Church,  of  which  he  remained  sole  pastor  until 
his  death  in   1876,  aged  sixty-six  years. 

"  As  a  preacher,"  writes  Dr.  William  M.  Taylor 
of  New  York,  "  he  was  satisfying  rather  than 
striking.  His  manner  was  not  elegant,  and  his 
utterance  was  often  thick  ;  but  he  was  always, 
like  Elihu,  '  full  of  matter,'  and  one  could  not 
li.sten  to  him  without  learning  much  at  his  lips. 
He  was  especially  excellent  as  an  expositor,  and 
frequently  by  a  few  clear  sentences  cast  a  flood  of 
light  upon  a  difficult  portion  of  the  Word  of 
God,"  Each  Lord's  Day,  at  one  of  the  services, 
in  accordance  with  the  excellent  custom  then 
prevailing,  he  delivered  a  "  lecture,"  as  it  was 
called, — that  is,  an  expository  discourse  based 
upon  an  extended  passage  oftener  than  upon  a 
single  verse.  And  he  gave  these  lectures  in 
courses,  book   after  bc)r)k   of  the  New  Testament 
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being  carefully  explained  to  the  congregation, 
chapter  by  chapter  and  sentence  by  sentence. 
He  himself  exceedingly  relished  "  lecturing  "  ;  and 
he  knew  that  this  was  his  forte,  rather  than 
sermonising. 

In  1843  he  was  unanimously  appointed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Church  to  the  Chair  of 
Biblical  Literature.  Such  an  honour  is  seldom 
bestowed  on  one  so  young  as  he  then  was.  But 
he  won  the  hearts  of  each  successive  generation 
of  his  students  ;  his  teaching  secured  their  eager 
attention ;  and  all  of  them  spoke  of  him  with 
enthusiastic  admiration  and  affection.  They 
appreciated  his  extensive  and  varied  scholarship, 
the  felicity  with  which  he  imparted  his  knowledge, 
and  the  influence  which  he  exercised  in  inspiring 
them  to  search  for  the  treasures  of  Divine  truth 
that  are  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They 
loved  him  for  his  perfect  naturalness,  for  his 
kindly  disposition,  and  for  his  simple  Christian 
character.  None  of  them  resented  the  abruptly 
spoken  and  apparently  gruff  jokes  in  which  he 
would  now  and  then  indulge  at  the  expense  of 
poor  fellows  who  were  painfully  stumbling  through 
their  verse  in  the  original  tongue  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  as,  for  example,  when  he  said  to  one 
student  who  had  tried  to  read  the  words  of 
Balaam's  ass,  in  Numbers,  chap,  xxii.,  "  Tuts, 
man,  the  ass  would  speak  better  Hebrew  than 
that." 

4 
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During  the  session  of  iS6i,  in  the  course  of 
an  oral  examination  upon  his  Biblical  Literature 
lectures,  I  remember  that  the  Professor  asked  a 
second-year  student  to  mention  what  particular 
preparation  Joseph  made,  when  he  was  summoned 
from  the  prison  into  Pharaoh's  presence.  The 
young  man,  who,  it  happened,  was  wearing  a 
moustache  and  beard,  was  unable  to  reply. 
"  He  shaved  himself,  sir,"  said  Eadie,  "  an  opera- 
tion which  some  of  our  young  men  at  the  present 
day  have  begun  not  to  practise."  The  Pn  fessor 
had  told  us,  when  lecturing,  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  shaved  the  beard,  and  were  thus  an 
exception  toother  Oriental  nations.  He  regarded 
the  mention  of  this  little  incident  in  the  life  of 
Joseph  as  corroborating  the  authenticity  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

One  day  the  Professor  called  upon  a  student 
who  was  physically  ver>'  diminutive  to  read  a 
verse  of  Hebrew,  the  said  verse,  as  it  happened, 
consisting  of  only  five  words  in  the  original,  while 
the  translation  into  English  was,  "  And  the 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying."  The  student 
answered,  "  Unprepared,  sir."  Eadie  looked  at 
the  verse,  then  surveyed  the  little  fellow,  and 
exclaimed.  "  Get  up,  man ;  the  verse  was  just 
made  for  yf)U." 

A  joke  which  he  was  known  to  have  per- 
petrated to  successive  "  years "  of  his  students 
was  to  announce  that    "  we  shall    not  read   any 
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Hebrew  to-morrow  afternoon "  ;  and  then,  after 
the  applause  which  followed  so  welcome  an 
intimation  had  subsided,  he  would  add,  "  We 
shall  read  Chaldee  instead,"  and  name  some 
section  of  the  Aramaic  parts  of  Ezra  or  Daniel  to 
be  prepared  by  the  students  in  the  evening. 

On  another  occasion  Dr.  Eadie  said  to  a 
student  about  the  short  prayer  which  he  had 
offered  before  preaching  in  the  class,  "  As  for  the 
prayer,  I  didn't  hear  a  word  of  it,  but  of  course  it 
was  not  addressed  to  me." 

The  Professor  was  of  course  well  acquainted 
with  the  trend  of  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the 
Pentateuch  which  was  beginning  to  prevail  in 
Germany  during  his  lifetime.  But  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  conclusions  reached  by  those 
who  denied  the  authenticity  of  the  early  history 
of  the  Israelitish  people.  He  believed,  however, 
in  the  possibility  of  pre-existing  documents 
having  been  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  would  sometimes  say  with  a 
smile  that  the  Books  of  Moses  were  composed  of 
'•  mosaic  work." 

Dr.  Eadie  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  New  'Testament  Company  for  the  Revision 
of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible.  He 
valued  greatly  the  privilege  of  taking  part  in  this 
important  work.  But  the  learned  books  which 
he  himself  published  are  the  best  memorial  of  his 
incessant  literary  activity.      Most  of  these   relate 
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to  sacred  literature  and  its  interpretation.  Some 
are  for  use  b\'  the  people,  rather  than  by  ministers 
only,  such  as  his  Biblical  and  other  Cyclo- 
paedias ;  ^  while  some  are  for  the  study,  especially 
his  commentaries  on  the  Greek  text  of  six  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles.  His  last  book  was  The  English 
Bible,  a  popular  history  of  the  various  transla- 
tions of  the  riol)'  Scriptures  into  our  own 
language.  It  was  published  in  18/6,  only  a 
month   or  two  before  his  death. 


IV 

The  "Year"  of  divinil)-  students  in  the  Hall 
who  had  finished  their  five  years'  course  in 
September  1866,  under  Professors  Lindsay, 
ICadie,  Harper,  and  M'Michael,  celebrated  the 
.semi-jubilee  of  their  clerical  life-.service  by  dining 
together  one  evening  in  May  1S9J.  The  young 
men  had  been  twenty-eight  in  number  when  they 
left  the  Hall,  but  only  twelve  sat  down  at  table 
a  quarter  of  a  century  thereafter.  Of  the  others 
seven  had  fallen  asleep,  two  were  absent  on 
account    of    illness,  two    were    far    awaj'    in    the 

'  Dr.  James  Hmwii  of  I'aisky  told  mc  tluil  when  I  )r.  luidic  and 
liiniscir,  will)  Dihcr  four  clerical  friends,  went  lo  ihc  Holy  Land 
in  1S70,  they  look  with  them  a  copy  of  the  Biblical  Cychpadia. 
They  consulted  it  constantly  during  their  tour,  and  found  only  one 
error  in  the  entire  book.  This  Cyclop.xdia  is  an  amazing  piece 
of  work,  when  wc  think  of  it  as  havini;  been  accomplished  by 
one  writer  alone. 
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Foreign  Mission  Field,  and  the  rest  could  not  be 
present  for  other  reasons.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Dunlop,^  of  the  Congregational  Church,  Bootle, 
sent  along  with  his  apology  for  absence  a  clever 
poetical  "  Epistle  "  which  was  read  at  the  Dinner ; 
and  this  contained  the  subjoined  stanzas  as  re- 
miniscences of  the  Professors  : 

' '  Alas  !  there  are  whom  nevermore 
We  meet  this  side  old  Time's  Hall-door, 
( )ur  loved,  revered  Professors  four, 

Eadie  and  Harper, 
Lindsay,  of  exegelic  lore, — 

None  could  be  sharper. 

M 'Michael  with  the  mobile  face, 

With  kindly  heart  and  queer  grimace, — 

'  Noo,  state,  p'r'aps,  aye,  the  deevil's  case, 

P'r'aps,  in  his  den  ; 
Ower  wee!,'  quoth  he,    'ye  ken  the  place, — 

Ves,  aye,  ye  ken  ! ' 

Like  shadows  mirrored  in  a  glass  I 
Yet  lingering  and  loth  to  pass, — 
Eadie  still  joined  with  Balaam's  ass 

In  bonds  fraternal ; 
Lindsay's  auld  'crdp^'  laid  on  the  grass 

Of  fields  supernal  !  " 

^  Mr.  Dunlop,  who  had  more  than  a  touch  of  genius  in  his  natuie, 
was  a  minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  from  1867  until 
1875  ;  his  charges  being  first,  Balfron,  Stirlingshire,  and  then, 
Bristo,  Edinburgh.  But  he  did  the  main  part  of  his  life-work 
afterwards  as  pastor  of  Emmanuel  Congregational  Church,  Bootle. 
When  asked  by  a  friend  if  he  had  been  conscious  of  much  change 
in  forsaking  Presbytcrianism  for  Congregationalism,  his  answer  was 
that  he  had  found  the  change  no  greater  than  one  did  in  ceasing  to 
read  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  and  beginning  to  peruse  the 
Gospel  according  to  Mark.  An  interesting  memoir  of  Thomas 
Dunlop,  Including  some  of  liis  literary  remains,  has  been  piihli';hrd 
liv  the  Rev.  Dr.  ]nhn  E.  H.  Thnmsnn. 
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A  "Reply"  to  Mr.  Dunlop's  "Epistle"  was 
sent  to  him,  a  few  weeks  after  the  Dinner,  in 
name  of  the  brethren  who  had  been  present.  It 
was  prepared  by  the  Rev.  James  S.  Scotland,  of 
Newport,  Fife.  The  "  Reply "  also  was  most 
happily  conceived  ;  and  I  shall  conclude  this 
chapter  by  quoting  those  verses  of  it  which  are 
directly  relevant  : 

"We  needed  not  the  '(lowing  bowl,' 
For  reason's  feast  an'  flow  o'  soul 

Made  us  fu'  happy  ; 
Men  that  hae  spirits  o'  their  ain 
Can  scorn  the  nappie. 

Lindsay's  auld  '  adp^'  was  blawn  aboot  ; 
Piiir  Balaam's  ass  was  trotted  oot  ; 

Mac  an'  the  monkey, 
'  If  that's  yer  grandfather,  yes,  aye. 

Then  you're  a  donkey  '  ; 

An'  Harper,   venerable,  grave, 

\\'ha  vowed  that  men  who  do  not  shave, 

I)Ut  grow  the  beard. 
Must  ' ore  rotiificlo^  spe.ik,  if  thev 

Are  to  be  '  beared.' 

Dear,  honoured  fathers !  noo  at  rest. 
Asleep  upon  the  Master's  breast 

Vou  loved  and  served, 
J5y  grace  you  kept  the  gowl  old  paths. 

An'  never  swerved. 

An'  wc,  wha  ancc  sat  at  yer  feet, 
I'ed  wi'  the  finest  o'  the  wheat, — 

Nae  modern  chafl", — 
Wad  keep  the  strecht  an'  narrow  way 

Wi'  pilgrim  staff." 


CHAPTER    IV 
I 

WILLIAM  ANDERSON  was  born  at  Kil- 
syth in  1799.  He  was  a  son  of  the 
Rev.  John  Anderson,  who  was  for  upwards  of 
sixty-eight  years  the  respected  minister  of  the 
Reh'ef  Church  in  that  town.  Another  son,  Robert, 
became  the  old  man's  colleague  and  successor. 
Mr.  Anderson,  senior,  continued  to  enjoy  vigorous 
health  until  he  was  over  ninety  years  of  age. 
His  eminent  son  mentioned  that,  when  he  visited 
him  one  day  eighteen  months  before  his  death,  he 
found  him  hoeing-  in  the  manse  garden,  "  his  mind 
still  clear  as  a  brass  bell — ready  to  depart,  but 
willing,  if  the  Lord  will,  to  live  a  little  longer,  and 
see  what  comes  of  the  Pope." 

Young  William  was  only  in  his  thirteenth  year 
when  his  father  sent  him  to  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  He  had  been  a  precocious  child,  but 
neither  his  parents  nor  his  school  teachers  at 
Kilsyth  were  at  any  time  known   to  have  given 
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him  any  commendation  or  encouragement  in 
connection  with  his  early  attainments.  He  passed 
through  not  only  his  Arts  curriculum,  but  also  his 
theological  course,  in  the  University,  as  was  then 
the  custom  of  the  Relief  students.  But  although 
he  was,  as  a  prize-taker  in  divinity,  the  most 
distinguished  student  of  his  year,  he  received  none 
of  the  social  attentions  which  his  professor  ex- 
tended to  others,  the  simple  reason  being  that  he 
was  a  Nonconformist. 

Anderson  received  licence  as  a  probationer  in 
1820,  when  he  was  twenty-one  }-ears  of  age.  A 
"  call "  addressed  to  him  by  John  Street  con- 
gregation, Glasgow,  was  sustained  in  the  month 
of  March  following.  But  his  ordination  was  de- 
layed by  the  Presbytery  on  several  grounds  for 
nearly  a  whole  year.  One  reason  was,  that  he 
had  repeated  lines  from  the  plays  of  Shakespeare 
in  the  pulpit,  and  that  on  several  occasions ! 
Another  was,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  the 
innovation  of  reading  his  discourses  from  a 
manuscript.  In  those  days  the  latter  was  re- 
garded as  a  serious  offence.  Ultimately,  however, 
a  compromise  was  effected,  and  the  elect  of  John 
Street  congregation  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
in  February  1822.  This  was  his  only  pastoral 
charge.  He  died  senior  minister  of  the  con- 
gregation, after  an  incumbency  of  more  than  half 
a  centur\'. 
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II 

William  Anderson  was  a  little  more  than 
middle-sized,  and  of  a  swarthy  complexion, — like 
an  Arab.  He  had  a  pair  of  dark,  piercing  eyes, 
with,  however,  a  remote  look  in  them.  He  was 
what  one  might  call  a  "  character,"  being  not  only 
of  very  pronounced  individuality,  but  also  of  con- 
siderable oddity  and  eccentricity.  He  was  the 
minister  of  greatest  mark  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  Relief  denomination  ;  and  George  Gilfillan 
said  of  him  in  1863,  when  he  was  only  a  little 
past  his  grand  climacteric :  "  I  have  met  more 
brilliant  and  more  accomplished  men,  but  I  never 
met  with  any  one  so  unique.  I  regard  him  as, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  and  most  original  man  in 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church."  His  face,  when 
in  repose,  suggested  slumbering  strength :  there 
was  in  it  the  gleam  of  genius,  and  also  a  haze  of 
mystery.  He  was  dowered  with,  and  also  sedu- 
lously cultivated,  very  wide  and  warm  human 
sympathies,  robust  moral  earnestness,  and  a  fierce 
hatred  of  cruelty  and  wrong,  together  with  un- 
flinching courage.  Besides  being  "  fervent  in 
spirit,"  he  was  a  man  of  strong  common  sense, 
sterling  integrity,  and  power  of  intuition.  His 
whole  nature  was  noble  and  generous,  disinterested 
and  self-sacrificing. 

Possessed    of  wide   nrnrral    knowlcdp^c,  he   had 
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also  outstanding  merit  as  a  theologian  ;  and  this 
latter  attainment  was  more  valued  b)-  the  Christian 
community  a  century  ago  than  it  is  now.  His 
preaching  was  markedly  evangelical,  but  it  was 
also  strong  in  mother-wit  and  practical  sagacity. 
It  was  very  pungent,  and  in  other  respects  most 
unconventional.  He  claimed  the  utmost  freedom 
to  discourse  in  the  pulpit  on  any  subject 
whatsoever  that  had  to  do  with  the  moral  welfare 
of  the  individual  or  of  society.  In  the  words  of 
Dr.  William  M.  Taylor  of  New  York,  "  he  stood 
always  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  but  from  that 
centre  he  swept  the  circumference  of  active  life, 
and  discussed  the  first  Reform  Bill,  the  iniquity 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  the  condition  of  the  masses, 
and  the  controversies  between  capital  and  labour. 
The  cannon  mounted  on  his  battery  was  no  fixture 
which  could  be  fired  only  through  one  embrasure  ; 
but,  like  the  turret-gun  of  an  ironclad,  it  could 
sweep  the  whole  horizon,  and  could  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  enemies  of  truth  and  liberty  wherever 
they  were."  It  required  vastly  more  courage  to 
claim  this  liberty  of  prophesying  in  a  Scottish 
pulpit  three  generations  ago  than  it  does  to-day. 
But  in  addition  to  this,  and  most  naturally,  Ur. 
Anderson  was  a  "  son  of  thunder  "  on  the  platform. 
He  showed  from  time  to  time  that  his  pulpit  was 
no  "  coward's  castle,"  for  he  was  always  ready  to 
appear  in  the  City  Hall  of  Glasgow  as  an  advocate 
of  justice  and   liberty,  and   to  denounce  tyranny, 
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oppression,  and  unrighteousness.  He  rebuked 
wickedness,  whether  in  State  policy  or  in  the  usages 
of  society;  and  he  did  so  with  all  the  directness  and 
fearlessness  of  one  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets. 

Dr.  David  Woodside  has  written  as  follows : 
"  On  one  occasion  when  Dr,  Anderson  was  plead- 
ing the  Anti-Slavcry  cause  in  London  he  was  on 
the  same  platform  as  Daniel  O'Connell,  one  of  the 
greatest  orators  of  his  time.  It  is  said  that  each 
was  allowed  ten  minutes,  but  Anderson  became 
so  powerful  that  O'Connell,  who  seemed  en- 
raptured, allowed  him  to  go  on,  and  he  sat  down 
amid  a  tempest  of  applause." 

Although  he  was  an  accomplished  theologian 
and  a  powerful  polemic,  Anderson  had  no  ambition 
to  be  a  prolific  author.  Of  the  writings  which  he 
has  left  behind  him  probably  the  most  useful  has 
been  his  treatise  entitled  Regeneration.  The 
theology  of  the  book  is  that  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  ;  but  it  is  written  with  earnestness  and 
warmth  in  the  language  of  the  common  people, 
and  not  in  the  formal  phraseology  of  dogmatics. 
He  also  combated,  both  with  pen  and  speech,  the 
distinctive  dogmas  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  such 
as  the  Mass  and  Penance.  He  taught  with  loving 
vehemence  the  doctrine  of  the  Salvation  of  All 
who  Die  in  Infancy.  And  he  defended  with 
vigour  on  every  occasion  his  belief  in  the  Pre- 
Millennial  Advent,  and  the  l^ersonal  Reign  on 
earth,  of  the  Redeemer. 
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III 


I  Ic  was  much  addicted  to  snuff-takinj^,  and 
c\en  while  actually  preaching  could  not  den\' 
himself  an  occasional  pinch.  Dr.  Hutton  of 
Paisley  has  said  :  "  The  habit,  easily  overlooked 
by  those  familiar  with  his  way,  but  developed  into 
the  grotesque,  forming  a  feature  of  the  most 
solemn  or  excited  moments  of  address ;  the 
drapery  and  function  of  the  handkerchief;  the 
nasal  effect  imparted  to  certain  vocables  ;  a  voice 
not  modulated  by  the  rules  of  the  elocutionist,  but 
faithfully  serving  its  owner's  purpose,  now  rising 
into  a  shriek  or  sinking  into  calm  ;  a  cleaving 
Doric  of  accent  and  occasional  old-fashionedness 
of  phrase ;  something  of  rusticity  ;  something  of 
pawkiness ;  much  of  serious  humour,  gentle  or 
grim — all  mingling  with  the  deep  wisdom,  high 
theology,  tender  pathos,  or  fierce  denunciation, 
made  a  tout  ensemble,  and  left  an  effect  which  the 
stranger  might  now  and  then  be  pardoned  for  not 
knowing  how  best  to  characterise." 

He  disdained  the  use  of  a  snuft'-box,  making 
his  vest-pocket  serve  instead  ;  while  layers  of  snuff 
would  sometimes  be  deposited  on  folds^of  his 
waistcoat.  He  was  credited  with  having  on  one 
occasion  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  while 
quoting  the  text,  "  My  soul  clcaveth  to  the  dust." 
.'\ko,  at   aiuither  time,  uhr-n    reciting  from  Isninli, 
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"  Precept  must  be  upon  precept,  line  upon  line, 
line  upon  line  ;  here  a  little  [a  snift'  through  one 
nostril],  and  there  a  little  [a  sniff  through  the 
other]."  Again,  when  reading  one  day  from 
Ecclesiasies,  immediately  after  a  sharp  pulverous 
inhalation,  came  the  words,  "  This  also  is  vanit}'." 
The  truth  of  these  stories,  however,  has  been 
denied  by  his  most  intimate  friends. 

Dr.  Anderson's  eccentricities  were  known  to 
every  one  in  Glasgow.  It  is  said  that  a  stranger 
from  London  asked  the  waiter  in  his  hotel  one 
Sunday  morning  if  he  could  recommend  him  to  a 
church  where  he  would  hear  "  a  crack  preacher." 
The  waiter  replied,  "  You  w  ill  hear  a  cracked 
minister,  sir,  if  you  attend  John  Street  Church." 

While  the  present  church  in  John  Street  was 
being  built,  the  congregation  met  for  worship  in 
the  City  Hall.  One  forenoon  Dr.  Anderson  was 
officiating  himself,  and  the  afternoon  service  on 
the  same  day  was  to  be  conducted  by  Dr.  John 
M'Farlane  of  Erskine  Church.  Dr.  Anderson 
was  at  the  time  delivering  a  series  of  lectures  on 
the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  had  reached  the 
passage  in  chapter  iii.  i-6  about  the  duties  of 
wives  to  their  husbands.  After  reading  these 
verses  he  told  the  congregation  that  he  had  been 
consulting  Dr.  John  Brown's  Expository  Discourses 
on  the  Epistle,  and  had  found  the  whole  matter 
so  much  better  handled  there  than  he  felt  he  could 
treat  it,  that  he  would  read  Dr.  Brown's  lecture  to 
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them,  instead  of  attempting  one  of  his  ou  n.  Then 
he  opened  the  volume,  and,  placing  it  on  the  desk 
before  him,  said,  with  a  humorous  twinkle  in  his 
eye :  "  You  are  a  favoured  people  this  day  ;  you 
are  to  hear  Professor  John  Brown  in  the  forenoon, 
and  Dr.  John  M'Farlane  in  the  afternoon  !" 

One  Sabbath,  before  public  worship  began, 
Anderson  was  standing  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
church,  speaking  to  the  elder  at  the  collection- 
plate,  while  the  people  were  crowding  in.  He 
happened  to  notice  a  party  of  three  go  past. 
The  first  put  a  halfpenny  into  the  plate ;  the 
second  put  in  nothing;  and  the  third  a  halfj  enny. 
The  minister  thereupon  remarked  to  the  elder, 
"  There  they  go,  three  a  penny  !  " 

Thcie  is  also  the  story  of  "  the  brown  bawbee." 
Speaking  at  a  church  soiree  about  the  painful  sense 
of  disproportion  between  affluent  circumstances  and 
meanness  in  giving  to  Christ's  cause,  he  drew  a 
picture  of  a  fashionably  dressed  lady  sailing  into 
the  porch  of  the  church  in  all  the  majesty  of 
wealth  and  social  position,  and  depositing  in  the 
collection-plate  out  of  a  white-gloved  hand — 
what?  "Five  pounds,  or  a  sovereign,  or  even  a 
shilling?  No,  but  a  brown  bawbee!"  The  anti- 
climax elicited  screams  of  laughter. 

A  time  came  when,  during  autumn,  one  of  Dr. 
Anderson's  boys  was  prostrated  with  a  long  and 
serious  illness,  in  the  course  of  which  his  young 
life  seemed   for  some  days  to  be  trembling  in  the 
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balance.  At  last,  however,  signs  of  recovery- 
having  begun  to  manifest  themselves,  the  minister 
intimated  this  in  a  lively  manner  to  the  congrega- 
tion at  one  of  the  church  services.  He  also  took 
the  opportunity  of  cordially  thanking  all  friends 
who  had  shown  their  sympathy  during  the  pre- 
ceding anxious  weeks  by  inquiring  at  his  house, 
and  concluded  his  statement  with  the  words,  '•  But 
Mrs.  Anderson  and  I  have  still  a  sore  time  of 
nursing  before  us." 

He  was  assiduous  in  visiting  the  sick  and  the 
dying,  but  he  did  not  engage  in  general  pastoral 
visitation.  He  had  no  leisure,  he  imagined,  and 
he  had  also  no  relish,  for  going  about  among  his 
people  from  house  to  house.  One  day  a  member 
of  the  congregation  complained  to  him  that 
although  he  had  been  under  his  pastoral  care  for 
eighteen  years,  Dr.  Anderson  had  not  once  visited 
him  in  his  home.  "  You  ought  to  be  very  grate- 
ful to  God  for  that,"  replied  the  minister.  "  How 
so,  sir ;  grateful  for  your  neglect  of  your  duty  ?  " 
rejoined  the  man.  "  Mr.  B.,  I  never  visit  any  but 
those  into  whose  houses  God  has  entered  by 
affliction.  It  seems  you  have  been  for  eighteen 
years  without  affliction  in  your  family  ;  few  are 
so  highly  privileged.  I  trust  other  eighteen  years 
may  elapse  before  I  be  in  your  house,  sir.  Good 
morninsr,  Mr.  B." 
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IV 


George  Gilfillan  of  Dundee,  in  his  llistory  of  a 
Man,  a  work  which  is  manifestly,  on  the  whole, 
an  autobiography,  tells  a  story  about  Anderson, 
which  he  got  from  himself  in  the  year  1848, 
upon  the  first  occasion  when  his  friend  assisted 
him  at  the  Communion  in  School  Wynd  Church. 
On  the  Monday  after  the  celebration  Gilfillan  had 
some  brother  ministers  gathered  under  his  roof — 
one  of  them  being  the  future  Principal  John 
Tulloch  of  St.  Andrews — to  meet  his  friend.  He 
told  them  the  story  referred  to,  as  Anderson  had 
narrated  it  to  him,  as  follows :  Dr.  Anderson 
was  one  day  sitting  in  his  study,  when  a  stranger 
was  announced  ;  and  in  stalked  an  elderly  man, 
of  majestic  presence,  mild  expression  of  counten- 
ance, and  with  long  grey  hair  floating  down  his 
shoulders.  Me  accosted  Anderson  in  these  words  : 
"  I  have  long  known  you,  sir,  and  highly  esteemed 
your  character.  You  are  one  of  the  few  ministers 
in  this  land  who  have  advocated  the  ancient  hope 
of  the  Church — ^the  personal  pre-millennial  advent 
of  Chrish  1,  sir,  am  Jesus  Christ!  I  am  newly 
arrived  from  heaven,  and  you  arc  the  first  man 
in  Scotland  on  whom  I  have  called."  (The 
.'^tranger,  of  course,  was  an  escaped  lunatic.) 

Apparently  Anderson  did  not  relish  the  some- 
what ludicrous  light  in  which  this  story  presented 
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him  to  the  company ;  and,  accordingly,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  he  made  answer  as  follows  : 
"That's  nothing  to  another  story  which  I  have 
heard  about  Mr.  Gilfillan.  He  was  one  day 
sitting  in  his  study,  reading  Sartor  Resaj'tus, 
when  a  stranger  of  a  very  remarkable  appearance 
was  shown  in.  His  stature  was  tall,  his  com- 
plexion and  hair  dark  as  night ;  his  forehead  was 
furrowed  with  deep  scars  ;  his  large  eyes  gleamed 
with  what  Milton  calls  'black  fire';  his  air  was 
majestic,  but  unspeakably  melancholy ;  he  had 
the  aspect  altogether  of  a  fallen  prince.  He 
approached  Mr.  Gilfillan,  took  him  warmly  by 
the  hand,  and  accosted  him  thus  :  '  1  am  happy, 
sir,  to  see  you  :  I  am  no  stranger  to  your  wide 
catholicity  of  heart ;  you  are  above  all  clerical 
and  vulgar  prejudices  ;  you  have  done  justice,  in 
your  writings,  to  some  of  my  greatest  friends, 
who  are  now  with  myself,  such  as  Shelley  and 
Byron.  I  see  in  your  hand  the  work  of  another 
of  my  intimates,  who  is  on  his  road.  I  have 
come  to  thank  you  in  person.  I  am  that  much 
misrepresented  person,  —  the  Devil ! '  "  The 
effect  of  this  racy  and  instantaneous  retort  can  be 
more  easily  imagined  than  described. 

It  is  not  irrelevant  to  remark  here  that  Gilfillan, 
in  hxs  Journal,  under  date  March  4,  1864,  records 
his  friend  Anderson's  opinion  of  his  own  unique 
autobiography  in  these  words :  "  Kind  letter 
from  Logan  to-day.  Tells  mc  an  interesting 
5 
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story  of  Dr.  Anderson.  Some  preachers  were 
sneering  at  my  History  of  a  Man.  Anderson 
quietly  took  down  the  book,  and  read  the  account 
of  my  mother  till  he  burst  into  tears,  and  then 
said,  '  Till  ye  can  appreciate  that,  far  less  equal 
it,  ye  should  hold  your  tont^ucs !  '  Well  done, 
iiood  brave  Willie  !  " 


V 


With  his  large  human  heart,  and  his  broad 
Christian  sympathies,  Anderson  was  for  many 
years  more  than  a  father  to  Tiyo  Soga,  the 
talented  young  Kafir  whom  his  congregation 
adopted  with  a  view  to  his  education  as  a 
missionary.  Tiyo  possessed  a  winsome  person- 
ality, and  he  became  during  his  short  life  one  of 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Kafir  mission  in 
connection  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  was  also  the  first  ordained  preacher  of  his 
race.  Dr.  Anderson  baptized  him  publicly  in 
John  Street  Church  on  May  7,  1848.  On  that 
occasion  the  Doctor  read  from  tlie  Book  of  Acts 
the  narrative  of  the  evangelist  Philip's  interview 
with  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  and  of  the  eunuch's 
baptism.  It  was  seen  that  he  could  not  help 
broadly  suggesting  to  the  congregation  his  strong 
conviction  that  Philip's  convert  was  not  baptized 
by  immersion.  For,  after  reading  the  words, 
"  .'\nd  the)-    went   down    both   into   tlie  water,"  his 
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bright  black  eyes  flashed  as  he  looked  up,  and  he 
shouted,  "  I  grant  that  they  went  ankle  deep,  but 
I  grant  no  more." 

A  near  relative  of  my  own  was  present  as  a 
girl  at  Tiyo  Soga's  ordination  to  foreign  mission 
service,  which  took  place  in  the  old  John  Street 
Church  on  December  23,  1856.  Dr.  Anderson 
presided  as  Moderator  of  Presbytery,  and  in  that 
capacity  offered  the  ordination  prayer,  and  gave 
the  charge  to  the  young  missionary.  The  build- 
ing was  densely  crowded,  and  the  Doctor  seemed 
to  be  wild  with  excitement,  even  during  the 
prayer,  which  he  screeched  out  with  his  hand 
resting  on  Tiyo's  woolly  head,  as  Tiyo  kneeled 
before  him.  In  addressing  him  after  the  prayer 
was  ended,  and  making  reference  to  his  heathen 
parentage  and  his  upbringing  from  infancy  in  a 
Kafir  kraal,  he  exhibited  so  much  pathos  that  at 
length  tear  after  tear  began  to  roll  down  the 
black  man's  cheeks.  Dr.  Anderson  saw  this,  and 
suddenly  exclaimed,  "But  I  must  stop;  I'm 
hurtin'  'im." 

Some  little  time  after  his  ordination  Soga 
called  on  Dr.  Anderson  at  his  country  residence 
near  Uddingston.  During  the  interview  the 
Doctor  asked  him  whether  he  was  a  snuff- taker. 
On  receiving  the  reply  that  he  was  not,  Anderson 
said,  "  Be  thankful ;  for  if  you  were  wrecked  on 
some  desert  island  or  rocky  coast,  or  your  ship 
were  water-logged,  or  you  should  need   to  betake 
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yourselves  to  the  boats,  and  have  weary  days  of 
it  upon  the  wide  ocean,  with  very  little  provisions 
and  water,  you  would  not  suffer  so  much  as  I 
would,  were  I  wrecked,  because  of  this  detestable 
habit  of  mine."  The  marine  situation  which  the 
good  man  thus  sketched  was  not  simply  the 
result  of  a  powerful  imagination,  for  he  went  on 
to  explain  that  he  knew  about  a  shipwrecked 
sailor- — also  addicted  to  snuff-taking — who  had 
suffered  more,  before  he  was  at  last  rescued,  from 
want  of  snuff  than  from  deprivation  of  either 
meat  or  drink. 

Dr.  Alexander  Macleod  of  iiirkenhead,  who 
was  Anderson's  colleague  from  1855  to  1864, 
says  in  his  Remifiiscaices  of  Dr.  Anderson,  that 
sometimes  "  his  method  in  dealing  with  an 
opponent  was  not  so  much  to  deal  a  heavy  blow 
as  to  expose  some  ludicrous  side  of  him  to  the 
audience,  and  leave  that  to  the  bloodless  blow  of 
their  laughter."  He  did  this  in  the  lectures  on 
the  "  E!rrors  of  Romanism  "  which  he  delivered 
in  the  Glasgow  City  Hall.  For  example,  he  had 
got  hold  of  one  or  two  of  the  scapular)-  charms 
which  some  earnest  Reman  Catholics  were  wear- 
ing at  that  time.  He  held  up  these — pieces  of 
calico  shapetl  like  hearts.  He  told  his  audience 
that,  if  they  desired  to  be  safe,  the)-  should  bu)' 
one  of  these  and  put  it  on  the  naked  breast ;  but 
if  they  had  plenty  of  means,  and  wished  to  be 
safer  still,  they  should   buy  two,  and   put  one  on 
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the  breast  above,  and  the  other  on  the  back 
behind  the  heart.  Then  he  said :  "  We  have 
heard  of  many  ways  and  means  of  salvation. 
There  is  the  oldest  dispensation  of  all,  salvation 
by  works;  and  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  salva- 
tion by  works  of  the  law.  In  the  new  dispensa- 
tion we  have  salvation  by  grace ;  and  we  have 
had,  since  that  new  dispensation  was  set  up, 
many  comings  and  goings  between  the  old  and 
the  new — salvation  by  pilgrimages,  salvation  b>' 
priests,  salvation  by  the  Church ;  but  this  is  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  we 
have  been  offered  salvation  by  clouts."  The 
people  were  in  an  instant  convulsed  with  laughter, 
and  it  was  two  or  three  minutes  before  the  lecturer 
could  proceed. 

One  winter  Sabbath  evening,  during  his  later 
years,  when  his  home  was  at  Uddingston,  Dr. 
Anderson  drove  in  to  Glasgow  to  fulfil  a  special 
engagement  to  preach  in  Anderston  Church  for 
his  friend  Dr.  J.  Logan  Aikman.  There  was  a 
very  severe  frost  at  the  time.  He  arrived  nearly 
half  an  hour  late,  and  found  a  crowded  congrega- 
tion waiting  patiently  for  him.  Before  beginning 
the  service  he  explained  to  the  people  that  the 
road  most  of  the  way  was  so  exceedingly  slippery 
that  the  driver  of  the  carriage  had  to  walk  at  the 
horse's  head,  leading  the  animal  along.  And 
before  the  service  closed  he  suggested  that  the 
congregation   might  with  great  propriety  make  a 
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retiring  collection  to  recompense  the  man  for 
his  double  journey  in  circumstances  so  untoward. 
Although  the  people  were  not  prepared  for  this, 
many  responded  to  the  appeal,  with  the  result 
that  a  sum  of  nearly  five  pounds  was  contributed. 
A  gentleman  who  was  present  on  the  occasion 
told  me  this  incident  only  a  year  or  two  ago. 

A  social  meeting  in  celebration  of  Dr. 
Anderson's  ministerial  jubilee  was  held  in  the 
City  Hall  in  March  1871.  His  own  speech  on 
the  occasion  was  eminently  characteristic,  and 
abounded  in  striking  passages ;  not  the  least 
beautiful  being  the  sentences  in  which  he  bade 
farewell  to  the  Hall  itself  wherein  he  had  so  often 
preached,  and  lectured,  and  vehemently  contended 
for  the  right.  He  said  :  "  Dearly  beloved  Glasgow 
City  Hall !  I  have  had,  or  have,  four  homes  on 
earth — the  venerable  home  of  my  father's  house; 
the  sweet  home,  first  and  last,  of  my  own  house ; 
that  earnest,  oft-experienced,  of  the  heavenly 
home,  the  church  in  John  Street ;  and  the  joyous, 
jubilant  home  of  the  City  Hall!  At  our  family 
reunions  here,  though  the  bigger  brethren  with 
their  clarionets  dii:Coursed  sweeter  music,  yet  1 
am  ready  to  flatter  myself  that  the  natural  notes 
of  my  ram's  horn  sometimes  excited  to  higher 
r.ipture  the  shout  of  libeity.  At  all  events  }-()ur 
cheering  response  greatl}'  animated  myself.  Good 
City  Hall  !  you  have  proved  a  happy  home  to 
me.      And  when  I    feel   as   if  this  evening  I  were 
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bidding  thee  farewell,  it  is  with  a  heart  overflowing 
with  gratitude  for  the  manner  in  which  thou  hast 
contributed  to  the  joy,  the  honour,  and  the  useful- 
ness of  my  life." 

The  Rev.  Thomas  M'Ewan,  of  Hope  Park 
Church,  Edinburgh,  once  tcld  me  that  the  vener- 
able Doctor  had  been  with  him  at  anniversary 
services  one  Lord's  Day  in  the  winter  of  i  870-7  i, 
while  the  Franco-Prussian  War  was  still  raging. 
Anderson  officiated  at  the  evening  service,  an 
immense  congregation  having  assembled.  When 
he  was  being  conducted  to  the  pulpit,  he  halted 
half-way  up  the  stairs,  and  stood  for  a  minute  in 
a  leisurely  manner  surv^eying  the  crowded  church. 
Then,  after  completing  his  passage  to  the  rostrum, 
he  stepped  forward  immediately — it  was  before 
the  days  of  an  opening  musical  voluntary — and 
spoke  these  words  :  "  I  suppose  you  would  like 
me  to  say  something  about  the  war."  Next 
followed  a  (ew  sentences  in  which  he  described 
the  military  situation  as  it  was  at  the  time,  and 
pointed  out  what  he  anticipated  would  be  the 
result  of  the  conflict  upon  France,  Germany,  and 
Europe ;  after  which  came  the  words  :  "  That  is 
all   I   am  going  to  say  about  the  war.      Let  us 

worship  God  by  singing  to  His  praise  Psalm , 

from  the  beginning."      After  this  peculiar  prelude 
the  service  proceeded  on  the  usual  lines. 
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VI 


William  Anderson  could  upon  occasion  be 
■  most  scathing  in  his  public  criticisms.  He  was 
once  preaching  in  the  Relief  Church  of  a  country 
town  in  Ayrshire  on  a  Sabbath  evening.  Before 
the  close  of  the  service  he  frankly  told  the  con- 
gregation that  their  singing  was  very  bad.  He 
added  that  it  might  well  be  said  with  reference  to 
it,  that  "  the  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  last," 
for  the  newly  conv^erted  Hottentots  could  easily 
put  them  to  shame  as  regards  this  department  of 
public  worship. 

I  am  very  pleased,  however,  to  be  able  to  set 
over  against  this  incident  another,  which  was  told 
me  by  Dr.  William  L.  Rcid  c^f  Glasgow.  When 
Dr.  Reid  was  a  boy  he  was  present  at  a  Sabbath 
evening  service  in  Motherwell  that  was  conducted 
by  the  minister  of  John  Street.  Anderson  was 
so  delighted  with  the  singing  of  the  two  double 
verses  of  the  opening  psalm  that  he  immediately 
leaned  over  the  pulpit,  and,  taking  a  hasty  pinch 
of  snuff,  said  to  the  precentor,  "  That  was  fine ; 
we  shall  sing  other  two  double  verses."  lilvidentl)' 
he  had  a  sensitivel)'  keen  appreciation  of  sacred 
music. 

He  could  also  denounce  sin  with  unsparing 
severity,  and  faithfully  rebuke  it,  whether  he  was 
addressing  his  own   congregation    from  the  pulpit. 
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or  speaking  on  a  public  platform,  or  dealing  with 
an  individual  face  to  face.  In  his  church  there 
was  at  one  time  a  poor  widow,  who  desired  a  loan 
of  twenty  pounds,  to  enable  her  to  open  a  small 
shop.  She  took  the  minister  into  her  confidence  ; 
and  he  went  with  her  to  the  office  of  a  money- 
lender, who,  after  hearing  her  application,  drew 
out  a  bill  for  the  amount  requested.  This  the 
widow  signed,  and  Dr.  Anderson  also  signed  it. 
Then  the  man  put  the  signed  paper  into  his  desk, 
and  took  out  some  bank-notes,  and  gave  them  to 
the  widow.  After  counting  them,  however,  she 
said,  "  Please,  sir,  there  are  only  fifteen  pounds 
here."  "It  is  all  right,"  the  gentleman  replied  ; 
"  the  rest  is  the  interest  I  charge."  Anderson 
considered  this  usurious,  as  well  he  might  if  it 
was  25  per  cqx\\..  per  annum  \  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  said  so.  Happily,  however,  it  turned 
out  that  the  poor  woman  prospered  in  her  little 
venture,  so  that  in  due  time  she  brought  the 
twenty  pounds  to  her  minister,  who  himself  took 
them  to  the  money-lender.  As  he  handed  back 
the  loan  he  said  to  him,  "  There  are  the  twenty 
pounds  from  the  widow."  The  man  lifted  the 
note  of  hand  from  his  desk,  and  returned  it  to 
the  minister  with  the  words,  "  There  is  the  paper 
which  you  and  she  signed  ;  and  if  you  know  any 
other  widow  who  is  needing  cash  accommodation, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  assist  her  in  the  same  way. 
I  am  always   glad    wlien    I    can    help  the  widow. " 
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This  was  too  much  for  Dr.  Anderson.  He 
replied,  "  Vou  help  the  widow.  Sir,  you  have 
robbed  this  widow  ;  and,  if  you  do  not  repent, 
you  will  be  damned."  Before  six  months  had 
gone  past,  God  smote  that  money-lender,  so  that 
he  died.  And  when  his  will  was  read  after  the 
funeral,  it  came  out  that  on  the  very  day  when 
the  minister  hissed  his  doom  into  his  ear,  the 
affrighted  usurer  had  gone  home,  and  added  a 
codicil  to  it,  in  which  he  bequeathed  fifty  pounds 
to  the  poor.  "  Poor  deluded  mortal,"  said 
Anderson,  when  he  was  told  this,  "  to  think  that 
his  soul's  salvation  could  be  bought  for  fifty 
pounds ! " 

In  one  of  his  published  sermons  Ur.  Anderson 
declares  himself  to  be  most  thankful  for  the  death 
of  tyrants  and  oppressors.  He  shouts,  "  Ho, 
miscreants  !  Death,  inevitable  death,  is  on  your 
track.  How  the  thought  of  it  comforts  me  about 
you  !  It  is  the  Lord's  consolation,  and  I  will  not 
shut  my  heart  against  it.  '  Fret  not  thyself 
because  of  evil-doers,  neither  be  thou  envious 
against  the  workers  of  iniquity.  For  they  shall 
soon  be  cut  down  like  the  grass,  and  wither  as 
the  green  herb.' " 

The  relative  to  whom  I  referred  above  as 
having  been  present  at  the  ordination  of  Tiyo 
Soga,  heard  Dr.  Anderson  preach  some  time 
afterwards  in  Montrose  Street  Church,  he  having 
exchanged    pulpits    with    her   own    minister,    Dr. 
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Hamilton  M.  MacGill.  The  sermon  was  on  some 
very  practical  subject ;  and  a  section  of  it  dealt 
with  the  sin  of  the  unmanly  and  cruel  young 
fellow  who  carries  on  a  flirtation  with  an  innocent, 
simple-hearted  girl,  and  wins  her  affection,  while 
all  the  time  he  has  no  intention  whatever  of 
asking  her  to  become  his  wife.  The  preacher 
first  expounded  the  nature  of  the  sin  as  being  a 
species  of  lying,  and  then  enlarged  upon  its  base- 
ness, together  with  the  selfishness  and  heartless- 
ness  which  it  manifests.  Then  he  proceeded  to 
make  application  of  the  subject  to  the  congrega- 
tion before  him.  Glaring  with  his  coal-black, 
piercing  eyes  around  the  gallery  of  the  church, 
while  the  people  sat  in  breathless  stillness,  he 
screeched  out,  "  Are  there  any  of  you  up  there 
who  have  done  this  ?  Damnable  villains  !  "  Next, 
staring  slowly  round  at  the  worshippers  in  the 
area,  and  unconsciously  pointing,  but  with  in- 
evitable forefinger,  to  one  young  man  whom  some 
of  those  present  knew  to  have  been  guilty,  "  Are 
there  any  of  you  down  there?  Hell-deserving 
villains  ! " 

My  closing  anecdote  about  Anderson  is  most 
appropriately  of  a  different  order.  There  is 
gentleness  in  it,  and  pathos,  and  tender  filial 
affection.  His  venerable  father,  John  Anderson, 
had  been  ordained  at  Kilsyth  in  1793,  and  he 
died  there  in  1862,  being  in  the  ninety-third  year 
of  his   age    and    the   sixty-ninth   of  his    ministry. 
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The  famous  minister  of  John  Street  was  present 
at  the  celebration  of  his  father's  jubilee ;  and 
again,  ten  years  afterwards,  at  his  "  diamond " 
jubilee.  It  was  probably  at  the  social  meeting  of 
the  congregation  in  connection  with  the  latter 
event  that  Dr.  Anderson  closed  his  humorous  and 
pathetic  speech,  which  was  full  of  reminiscences 
of  his  childhood  and  youth  in  Kilsyth,  and  in  the 
Relief  Church  there,  by  stepping  up  to  his  father, 
laying  his  hand  softly  on  the  old  man's  head,  and 
repeating  among  the  tears  of  the  people,  all  of 
whom  were  electrified,  the  familiar  lines  of  Robert 
Burns  : 

"John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

When  we  were  first  acqucnl, 
Voiir  locks  were  like  the  raven, 

Vour  bonnie  brow  was  brent : 
But  now  your  brow  is  beUl,  John, 

Vour  locks  are  like  the  snaw  ; 
But  l)lessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo  I" 


CHAPTER   V 
6eorgc   6t(fil(an 

BY  the  three  nouns,  "  Critic,  Poet,  Divine," 
George  GilfiUan  and  his  life-work  are  char- 
acterised in  the  inscription  upon  the  monument 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  his  grave  on  the 
beautiful  Hill  of  Balgay,  a  little  west  of  Dundee. 
In  the  course  of  this  chapter  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  names,  as 
applied  to  this  distinguished  son  of  the  Secession. 


I 


George  Gilfillan  was  born  at  Comrie,  in  Perth- 
shire, on  January  30,  181  3,  and  was  the  eleventh 
of  a  family  of  twelve  children.  ^  His  father, 
Samuel  Gilfillan,  laboured  long  and  zealously  as 
Secession  minister  in  that  prettily  situated  village. 
Samuel  had  a  fine  presence  and  a  warm  heart. 
He  possessed  also  much  of  the  intellectual  ability 
which  was  to  distinguish  his  son  George  ;  and  his 
piety  was  both  sterling  and  deep.      His  articles  in 
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the  Christian  Magazine  of  the  day,  bearing  his 
own  name  spelt  backwards, — "  Leumas," — were 
eagerly  read  by  very  many,  as  Hugh  Miller  tells 
in  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters. 

In  November  1825,  when  he  was  not  yet 
thirteen  years  of  age,  George  went  as  a  student  to 
Glasgow  University.  He  was  greatly  influenced 
by  the  learning,  eloquence,  and  enthusiasm  of  Sir 
Daniel  K.  Sandford,  the  famous  Professor  of 
Greek ;  and  another  of  the  college  memories 
which  he  warmly  cherished  was  his  introduction 
to  Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet,  whom  the  students 
in  1 8 27  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  University. 
In  1830  he  began  his  theological  course  as  a 
Secession  student,  also  in  Glasgow ;  and  this  he 
completed  in  Edinburgh  four  or  five  )ears  later. 
In  the  latter  city  he  sometimes  attended  the  college 
lectures  of  Professor  John  Wilson  (•'  Christopher 
North  "),  whose  powerful  genius  won  his  admira- 
tion. And  yet  he  wrote  these  words  about  his 
early  Edinburgh  experiences  :  "  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  neither  Wilson  nor  Chalmers,  nor  Professor 
Leslie,  nor  Dr.  Gordon,  nor  Jeffrey,  produced  at 
first  on  me  a  tithe  of  the  impression  which  many 
country  ministers,  whose  names  are  extant  only 
in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life,  had  easily  and 
incffaceably   left." 

Gilfillan  was  licensed  as  a  probationer  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  in  1835.  A  few  months 
afterwards  he   was  inxited   to  became  minister  of 
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his  father's  congregation  in  Comrie ;  but,  although 
the  strong  desire  of  the  people  to  have  him  was 
most  honourable  both  to  them  and  to  himself,  it 
was  well  on  every  account  that  he  did  not  yield 
to  it.  In  IMarch  1836,  having  accepted  a  "call" 
to  School  Wynd  congregation,  Dundee,  he  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry,  and  duly  inducted  as 
pastor.  This  was  shortly  after  he  had  completed 
his  twenty-third  year.  "  George's  Chapel,"  the 
name  by  which  School  Wynd  Church  was  for 
some  time  known,  stands  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Old  Steeple  of  the  city.  Here  for  upwards  of 
forty-two  years  he  carried  on  a  strenuous  and  most 
laborious  pastorate.  In  the  labours  of  the  pulpit 
he  was  even  more  abundant  than  most  of  his 
brethren  ;  for  the  occasions  were  very  frequent  in 
which  he  conducted  three  Sabbath  services,  and 
sometimes  all  three  in  his  own  place  of  worship. 
He  discharged  the  duties  of  the  ministerial  office 
during  this  long  period  without  intermission,  and 
from  first  to  last  with  the  same  •  marvellous 
enthusiasm,  until  he  was  called  home  very 
suddenly  on  August  13,  1878.  His  last  words 
were,  "  I  believe  in  God, 'in  Christ." 

A  few  words  must  be  said  about  Mrs.  Gilfillan. 
Eight  months  after  his  ordination  he  married 
Margaret  Vallcntine,  daughter  of  a  Mearns  farmer 
and  factor.  Both  by  nature  and  grace  she  was 
indeed  "  an  help  meet  for  him."  The  two  were 
bound  up  in   one   another ;   and   their   friends  who 
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knew  the  pair  well  couici  say  of  them  when  they 
were  ageinir,  that  they  had 

"drown  together, 
Like  to  a  dovil)le  cherry.'" 

Constituted  as  Gilfillan  was,  he  could  never  have 
attained  the  conspicuously  useful  public  position 
which  he  occupied  for  upwards  of  a  generation 
had  he  not  been  united  to  a  spouse  so  super- 
abundant in  prudence,  and  sound  judgment,  and 
saving  common  sense.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A. 
Watson,  in  their  Memoir  of  Gilfillan,  have  ex- 
cellently said  :  "  Perhaps  it  was  the  most  real 
marriage  ever  made, — of  like  to  unlike,  agreeing 
in  difference, — and  it  is  certainly  unique  in  literaiy 
history.  They  differed  in  opinion,  temperament, 
and  habit,  and  made  no  disguise.  Neither  took 
the  same  view  of  life  as  the  other ;  each  remained 
individual  to  the  last  ;  but  it  was  a  union  of  heart 
and  conscience,  and  when  the  end  came  the 
survivor  [Mrs.  Gilfillan]  said,  '  I  felt  as  if  1  had 
been  thrown  against  a  stone  wall,  and  knew 
nothing  but  the  stun.'  Though  she  greatly 
influenced  his  life  she  could  not  make  him 
other  than  he  was  ;  nor  cf)iild  he,  who  in- 
fluenced so  man}-,  win  her  out  of  her  native 
entrenchments  ;  yet  the  same  people  loved  them 
both,  and  admired  her  sagacious  onlerliness  as 
much  as  his  intellectual  freedom  and  force.  The 
life    the)'    lived     together    did     honour    to    them 
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both,   and   to   the    Puritanism   out   of  which   they 
both  sprang."  ^ 


II 


Gilfillan's  physique  was  very  impressive.  He 
had  a  majestic  presence.  Any  stranger  who  met 
him  in  the  street  would  be  sure  to  wonder  who  he 
was,  and  might  very  naturally,  after  passing,  turn 
to  look  at  him.  He  was  tall,  erect,  and  full  of 
manly  vigour.  He  had  a  noble  head,  boldly 
prominent  eyes,  a  leonine  countenance,  and  a 
ruddy  complexion.  What  "  Christopher  North  " 
says  of  old  Homer  might  be  said  of  him, — that 
he  had  "  a  front  like  Jove,  and  a  forehead  like 
Olympus."  He  wore  a  soft  hat  and  an  old- 
fashioned  white  neckcloth.  He  was  never  seen 
without  spectacles.  And  when  he  went  "  down 
town"  he  would  twist  his  blue  muffler  round  his 
neck,  and  carry  his  big  staff  under  his  arm. 

George  Gilfillan  was  a  man  of  genius.  He 
possessed  high  intellectual  power  in  many  direc- 
tions, but  he  was  greatest  in  the  region  of  imagina- 

^  Here  is  an  anecdote  which  helps  to  illustrate  Mrs.  Gilfillan's 
personal  character.  One  afternoon  she  was  a  guest  at  a  tea-party 
of  ladies  where  the  conversation  at  length  took  the  form  of  severe 
strictures  upon  \l\e  actions  and  characters  of  some  other  ladies  who 
were  not  present.  Mrs.  Gilfillan  did  not  like  this,  but  she  endured 
it  patiently  for  a  time.  At  last  she  contrived  to  turn  the  current 
into  a  purer  channel  by  saying,  "  What  a  pity  it  is  that  to  talk 
scandal  is  such  a  great  sin  !  It  is  so  very  pleasant  to  our  depraved 
human  nature." 
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tion.  While  an  omnivorous  reader,  he  specially 
loved  poetry  and  fiction.  No  part  of  the  history 
of  his  native  land  so  fired  his  blood  as  the  struggles 
for  religious  liberty  of  the  heroes  and  martyrs  of 
the  Covenant.  His  father  died  when  he  was  only 
a  boy  of  thirteen  ;  but  the  memory  of  Samuel 
Gilfillan's  career  and  ministry  did  very  much  to 
mould  and  colour  his  whole  life. 

His  character  had  in  it  a  multitude  of  the 
noblest  qualities :  honesty,  sincerity,  industry, 
truthfulness,  unselfishness,  magnanimity,  freedom 
from  cant  and  hypocrisy,  enthusiasm  for  the  right, 
sympathy  for  the  poor,  readiness  to  help  the  weak, 
and  hatred  of  all  tyranny  and  oppression.  He 
had  also  conspicuous  failings  and  limitations;  but 
these,  though  prominent,  were  all  on  the  surface. 
Gilfillan  had  a  hot,  proud  soul.  He  was  most 
impulsive,  and  impatient  of  restraint.  His  temper 
was  short,  and  he  could  not  restrain  it  from  burst- 
ing out  now  and  then  into  sudden  flares.  In  the 
words  of  one  who  knew  him  well :  "  Mistaken 
often,  wholly  wrong  not  un frequently,  tempted 
ever  to  say  what  he  had  to  say  in  the  strongest 
language,  he  gave  those  who  looked  at  him  from 
a  distance  the  impression  that  he  was  a  man  of 
little  feeling  and  excessive  severity  ;  but  those  who 
enjoyed  his  friendship  knew  how  gentle  and  kind 
he  was,  and  that  behind  all  his  fire  there  lay  a 
deep  and  quivering  sympathy  for  men  in  their 
suffering  and  sorrow." 
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III 


Referring  now  to  his  life-work,  let  us  deal  with 
Gilfillan  first  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

His  appearances  in  the  pulpit  were  unequal,  but 
when  he  was  at  his  best  he  was  a  great  preacher. 
He  constantly  proclaimed  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  he  did  so  sonorously 
and  impressively.  A  literary  critic  said  of  his 
pulpit  work  :  "  Less  conversational  than  Norman 
Macleod,  less  fanciful  and  homely  than  Guthrie, 
inferior  to  Cairns  in  moral  power  and  metaphysical 
acumen  ;  yet,  in  compressed  power  of  thought, 
in  nervous  strength  of  language,  in  breadth  of 
description,  and  in  rich  colouring  of  imagination, 
he  overtopped  them  all."  His  discourses  were 
often  daring  in  conception,  and  gorgeous  as  a 
summer  sunset  on  the  hills  above  the  Tay.  He 
used  to  say  that  in  public  speaking,  if  one  desired 
to  make  an  absolutely  truthful  impression,  it  was 
necessary  to  exaggerate  a  little. 

The  keynote  of  his  preaching  was  the  Father- 
hood of  God  revealed  in  the  Man  of  Nazareth  ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  he  made  it 
the  supreme  occupation  of  his  life  to  proclaim  to 
sinful  men  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ.  He  also, 
as  every  minister  is  in  duty  bound  to  do,  delivered 
many  discourses  on  moral  and  practical  themes  ; 
and,  in  accordance  with  the   prevalent   custom  of 
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the  time,  his  forenoon  subject  was  usually 
one  of  a  series  of  expositions  of  a  Book  of 
Scripture. 

His  people  came  to  know  each  day,  as  soon  as 
he  appeared  in  the  church,  and  even  before  he 
reached  the  pulpit,  whether  or  not  he  considered 
himself  to  be  prepared  to  preach  well.  When  he 
was  evidently  satisfied  as  regards  this,  he  traversed 
the  passage  and  ascended  to  the  pulpit  with 
great  majesty ;  when,  however,  he  felt  otherwise, 
he  ran  up  hurriedly.  On  occasions  when  he 
spoke  without  using  notes,  he  would  keep  his 
eyes  closed,  as  if  to  avoid  distraction  of  thought. 
But  when  he  had  written  his  discourse  verbatim, 
he  would  hold  up  the  manuscript  before  his 
face,  and  read  it  openly  in  sight  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

A  leading  feature  of  his  pulpit  work  was  the 
special  monthly  evening  lectures  which  he  gave 
during  winter.  On  these  occasions  he  frequently 
took  for  his  subject  some  question  which  was 
pressing  upon  the  public  mind  ;  the  result  being 
that  School  Wynd  Church  would  be  densely 
crowded, — passages,  pulpit  stairs,  and  all.  As 
the  minister's  room  was  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  building  from  the  puljjit,  he  had  often  to  go 
out  into  the  street  to  reach  the  rostrum  by  the 
back  entrance.  When  he  found  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  do  this,  he  seemed  to  become  the  more 
braced  to  preach  with  impassioned  eloquence. 
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A  Dundee  journalist  told  David  Macrae  "  that 
he  once  heard  Gilfillan  preach  a  sermon  of  extra- 
ordinary power  on  the  character  and  career  of 
the  Apostle  Paul.  Picture  followed  picture,  clear 
and  vivid  as  on  the  screen  of  a  magic  lantern, 
holding"  the  audience  spellbound.  He  remem- 
bered especially  the  thrilling  effect  of  the  scene 
where  Paul  is  saved  from  his  enemies  by  being 
lowered  in  a  basket  from  the  walls  of  Damascus. 
Gilfillan,  eager  and  absorbed,  as  if  the  scene 
were  being  enacted  before  his  eyes,  bent  over 
the  pulpit  as  if  watching  the  basket  being 
slung  down,  and  shouted,  '  Be  careful — be 
careful  how  you  handle  that  rope ;  the 
hope  of  Western  Europe  is  dangling  in  the 
air  —  its  future  civilisation,  its  Christianity, 
depend  on  how  you  handle  that  rope,' — 
repeating  again  excitedly,  '  Take  care !  take 
care ! ' " 

He  had  an  intense  love  for  the  Book  of 
Psalms.  In  the  pulpit  he  read  the  verses  which 
were  to  be  sung,  with  a  peculiar  and  impressive 
emphasis  that  was  all  his  own.  Not  that  he 
cherished  any  objection  to  what  some  good 
people  of  his  day  accustomed  themselves  to  call 
"  human  hymns " ;  indeed,  he  had  compiled  a 
small  hymnal  of  his  own,  which  was  used  in  the 
worship  of  his  congregation.  But  he  was  always 
possessed  with  a  supreme  affection  for  the  old 
Psalter.      He  said   to  his  people  one  day :  "  The 
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Covenanters,  on   the   morning  of  Drumclog,  sang 
the  opening  verses  of  Psahn  Ixxvi. : 

'  In  Judah's  land  God  is  well  known, 
His  Name's  in  Israel  great:' 

we  could  not  conceive  of  them  singing — 

'Lord,  a  little  band  and  lowly.'" 

When  he  led  the  congregation  in  prayer,  he 
was  usually  most  devout  and  reverent  both  in  the 
matter  and  the  manner  of  the  petitions ;  but 
occasionally  he  erred,  even  in  the  expressions 
which  he  used  in  adoration,  at  the  beginning  of 
what  was  called  in  his  time  "  the  long  prayer." 
For  example,  he  commenced  this  one  day  with 
the  words,  "  O  Whole  One,  Whole  One,  Whole 
One,  which  is  the  original  sense  of  the  English 
term,  'Holy  One'!"  Again  I  heard  his  con- 
temporar)-  and  friend  Dr.  Eadie  say  one  after- 
noon, in  a  manse  parlour  at  Falkirk,  that  Gilfillan 
had  once  used  these  words  in  adoring  the  Divine 
greatness  :  "  Thou  sittest  alone  upon  the  mountains 
of  Immensity  like — like — like  an  eagle  on  a 
crag!"  lie  had  begun  the  sentence  before  he 
saw  how  he  was  going  to  finish  it,  and  went 
sadly  wrong  when  he  introduced  the  word  "  like." 
"  To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  God,  or  what  like- 
ness will  ye  compare  unto  Him  ?" 

In  baptizing  infants  Gilfillan  made  it  a  point 
not  to  name  the  child.  He  found  that  many 
people   were   so   ignorant  of  the   spiritual    signifi- 
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cance  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism  that  they 
seemed  to  believe  the  purpose  of  its  observance 
was  for  the  minister  to  give  the  infant  its 
Christian  name.  On  one  occasion,  however,  he 
yielded  to  the  strongly  expressed  desire  of  the 
father  and  mother  that  he  should  mention  the 
infant's  name.  After  baptizing  it  and  repeating 
the  usual  sacred  formula,  he  paused  and  said  : 
"  The  parents  particularly  wish  the  congregation 
to  be  informed  that  they  have  called  the  child 
Peter y  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  announce- 
ment was  followed  by  a  suppressed  titter  all  over 
the  church. 

No  Dundee  minister  of  his  generation  joined 
so  many  young  couples  in  wedlock  as  Gilfillan 
did.  He  was  a  general  favourite,  especially  with 
the  working  people  and  the  poor,  their  familiar 
name  for  him  being  "  oor  George " ;  and  young 
couples  loved  to  go  to  his  manse  in  Paradise 
Road — "  Paradise,"  as  they  called  it — to  have  the 
knot  tied.  He  set  apart  a  particular  evening  in 
the  week  for  the  solemnisation  of  marriages. 

Gilfillan,  moreover,  conducted  funeral  services 
with  great  solemnity,  and  with  manifestly  deep 
sympathy  for  the  bereaved.  The  Rev.  Jabez 
Marrat,  a  respected  VVesleyan  minister  who 
laboured  for  some  years  in  Dundee,  told  me  that 
he  himself  once  attended  the  funeral  of  a  poor 
person  who  lived  in  one  of  the  ill-lighted  and 
squalid  lanes    which   were   afterwards   swept  away 
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to  form  Whitehall  Street,  in  the  centre  of  the 
city.  The  serv^ice  in  the  house  was  conducted  by 
Gilfillan ;  and  Mr.  Marrat  said  that  he  went 
through  it  with  as  much  deliberation,  fervour, 
and  impressiveness  as  he  could  have  done  if  the 
deceased  had  belonged  to  one  of  the  most 
jirominent  and  influential  families  in  the  com- 
munity. 

lie  distinguished  himself  also,  and  rendered 
valuable  service  to  the  city  from  time  to  time, 
by  his  appearances  on  the  public  platform.  Like 
his  friends  William  Anderson  and  George  Jeffrey, 
of  Glasgow,  he  delighted  to  speak  in  defence  of 
the  oppressed,  and  to  champion  the  cause  of 
liberty.  He  denounced  the  Corn  Laws  which 
for  so  many  generations  had  disgraced  his  native 
country.  He  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into 
the  Anti-Slavery  movement.  And  he  watched 
with  warm  enthusiasm  the  gradual  liberation 
and  unification  of  Italy.  On  all  important 
public  occasions  his  presence  gave  dignity  to  the 
platform  of  the  Kinnaird  Hall,  and  the  city  of 
Dundee  neither  said  nor  did  anj'thing  in  connec- 
tion with  great  public  questions  without  his  help.    ' 

IV 

A  second  large  part  of  Gilfillan's  life-work 
consisted  in  his  activities  as  an  author  and  a 
literary  critic.      He  had  an  intense   love  of  litera- 
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ture,  and  in  some  respects  the  man  of  literary 
genius  was  his  supreme  hero.  He  was  ardent  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  own  particular  enterprises 
as  a  man  of  letters ;  and  yet  he  never  allowed 
these  to  interfere  with  his  duties  as  a  preacher 
and  pastor.  The  marvel  is  that  he  was  always 
able  to  accomplish  such  a  huge  mass  of  work. 
His  pulpit  discourses,  too,  were  continually 
enriched  with  the  thoughts  simmering  in  his 
mind  which  belonged  to  this  other  pursuit  which 
he  so  much  loved  to  follow. 

He  became  a  most  prolific  writer.  His  chief 
publications  were:  A  Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits, 
in  three  volumes,  published  respectively  in  1845, 
1849,  and  1854  ;  The  Bards  of  the  Bible,  1850; 
Martyrs,  Heroes,  and  Bards  of  the  Scottish 
Covenant,  1852;  TJie  History  of  a  Man,  1856; 
Night,  a  Poem,  1867  ;  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
1870;  Life  of  William  Anderson,  LL.D.,  1873. 
He  also  edited  an  edition  of  the  British  Poets. 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  put  the  question,  What 
place  is  to  be  assigned  to  Gilfillan  in  literature  ? 
He  himself  wrote  in  his  private  y^//r;?a/ in  1863  : 
"  My  place,  if  I  have  any,  in  the  future  of  litera- 
ture will  not  be  with  the  great  simple  writers, 
such  as  Scott  and  Defoe,  but  with  the  profuse, 
gorgeous,  somewhat  reckless  ones,  like  Young, 
Burke,  Shelley,  Hazlitt — with  them,  although 
on  a  lower  shelf,  and  much  farther  down  than 
nature  designed  me  to   be."      These   words  show 
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the  ambition  which  he  cherished.  The  reason 
why  he  beh'eved  he  would  be  "  much  farther 
down,"  as  in  truth  he  is,  was  his  consciousness  of 
the  vice  of  writing  too  hastily.  Although  much 
of  his  literary  achievement  was  brilliant,  he  could 
not  avoid  being  always  in  a  hurry,  and  sacrificing 
quality  to  mere  quantity  of  output.  His  writing, 
accordingly,  is  often  both  redundant  and  too 
highly  coloured.  Within  the  compass  of  even  a 
single  one  of  his  books,  the  style  is  sometimes 
most  unequal  ;  on  one  page  there  may  be  a 
passage  of  the  purest  eloquence,  while  on  the  next 
there  is  a  sentence  or  two  not  much  better  than 
bombast.  The  Bards  of  the  Bible,  which  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  prose-poem,  was  his  most  popularly 
successful  work ;  much  more  so  than  Night,  a 
Poeiti,  the  theme  of  which  was  "  too  vast,  vague, 
and  unmanageable." 

Having  the  gift  of  insight,  he  also  did  a  large 
amount  of  work  as  a  critic.  The  articles  which 
he  wrote  for  the  reviews,  magazines,  and  even  the 
newspapers,  during  the  years  from  1837  to  1878 
(the  year  of  his  death)  were  multitudinous  in 
number,  and  of  very  varying  excellence.  Besides 
this,  his  heart  overflowed  with  magnanimous 
sympathy  for  jouthful  literary  genius  which 
stood  in  need  of  encouragement.  He  exercised  a 
quickening  influence  over  all  such  minds  that 
came  into  touch  with  him.  David  Macrae  has 
said    that    "  to   those    earnest   and   aspiring   souls 
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George  Gilfillan  was  the  Msecenas  of  Scotland." 
He  was  a  generous  appreciator  of  all  true  and 
honest  literary  work,  however  callow  and  un- 
practised the  writer  might  be.  It  was  he  who 
introduced  to  the  world  both  Sydney  Dobell  and 
Alexander  Smith,  the  poets.  He  also  helped 
forward  with  his  powerful  hand  such  writers  as 
Gerald  Massey,  Alexander  Anderson  ("  the 
Surfaceman"),  and  Janet  Hamilton.  Even  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  has  testified  that  he  remembers  with 
gratitude  GilfiUan's  generous  appreciation  of 
some  of  his  early  efforts. 

Closely  related  to  his  literary  interests  were  his 
labours  as  a  popular  lecturer.  He  gave  his 
services  most  readily  to  literary  and  other  societies 
as  a  platform  orator ;  and  also,  gratuitously,  out 
of  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  to  many  an  obscure 
fellow-minister  whose  congregation  was  in  financial 
difficulties.  In  some  districts  both  of  Scotland 
and  of  the  north  of  England  he  came  to  be 
expected  as  a  lecturer  winter  after  winter,  and 
was  alwaj's  received  with  enthusiasm. 

His  contemporary  and  friend,  Dr.  John  Cairns, 
once  remonstrated  with  him  very  plainly  and 
earnestly,  in  a  written  correspondence,  for  making 
literary  work  his  chief  interest,  and  for  giving  his 
ministerial  duties  a  secondary  place.  But  no  one 
in  Dundee,  where  everybody  knew  Gilfillan,  ever 
accused  him  of  neglecting  any  part  of  his  work 
as   a   preacher   or   pastor.      And    he    has    written 
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these  words  about  himself  in  his  History  of  a 
Man:  "  In  my  own  humble  way  1  have  sincerely 
and  conscientiously  sought  to  unite  and  harmonise 
literature  and  the  duties  of  a  clergyman ;  and 
however  imperfectly  I  may  have  succeeded,  I  do 
not  regret  the  attempt,  since  I  believe  it  has,  in 
some  instances,  made  my  voice  be  heard  with 
greater  deference,  first,  when  I  spoke  to  Christians 
of  the  glories  of  genius  and  the  charms  of  litera- 
ture, and  far  more  when  I  spoke  to  young  lovers 
of  literature,  of  the  supreme  claims  and  infinitely 
higher  interests  of  the  Book  of  God." 

V 

No  sketch  of  Gilfillan  would  be  complete 
which  did  not  take  note  of  the  fact,  that  in  his 
later  years  especially  he  constituted  himself,  as 
he  might  have  expressed  it,  a  champion  of  free 
religious  thought  and  theological  licence. 

Many  earnest  souls  are  troubled  with  doubts 
and  perplexities  at  one  season  or  another  of  their 
lives.  His  father,  Samuel  Gilfillan  of  Comrie, 
was  said  to  have  been  for  a  time  under  some 
suspicion  because  of  the  breadth  of  his  views  and 
sympathies.  George  himself,  when  he  was  a 
theological  student,  had  to  fight  a  hard  battle 
with  the  demon  of  doubt.  But  while,  during  the 
whole  of  his  public  career,  he  held  firmly  by  "  the 
fundamentals  "  of  the   Christian    faith,  he   seemed 
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to  be  constantly  wandering  in  uncertainty  with 
regard  to  important  applications  of  these.  He 
often  spoke  of  his  "  present  position  "  in  relation 
to  certain  doctrinal  questions.  As  one  who 
sometimes  fretted  at  the  restraint  which  Presby- 
terian creed-subscription  imposes,  he  occasionally 
spoke  in  public  as  if  he  had  espoused  the  cause 
of  those  who  would  repudiate  the  standards  of 
his  Church  altogether.  In  particular,  he  now  and 
again  fiercely  denounced  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternity  of  the  future  punishment  of  the  finally 
impenitent,  but  he  did  not  reason  calmly  and 
reflectively  on  that  awful  doctrine,  as  a  wise  man 
would  have  done.  He  also  allowed  himself  to 
say  things  of  a  personal  kind  which  he  had  much 
better  have  left  unsaid.  The  natural  result  of  this 
was  that  it  gave  ground  to  the  public  to  conclude 
that  he  had  become  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the 
Church  that  had  ordained  him  one  of  its  ministers. 
His  friends  sometimes  regretted  deeply  the 
inconsiderate  statements  in  which  he  indulged. 
But,  indeed,  these  were  by  no  means  alwaj's 
self-consistent.  For  exam.ple,  early  in  1870, 
when  brought  to  book  ecclesiastically  after  one 
of  his  rampagings,  he  read  a  paper  in  which 
he  disclaimed  having  any  deep  quarrel  with  the 
standards  of  the  Church,  and  expressed  regret 
for  his  occasional  use  of  language  which  had  been 
considered  to  be  unguarded.  Some  years  after  he 
was  gone,   Mrs.  Gilfillan,  in  a  conversation   which 
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I  had  with  her,  assured  me  that  her  husband  did 
not  hold  David  Macrae's  views  about  what  the 
latter  called  "  endless  torment."  The  fact  seems 
to  be  that  while  in  some  rash  pulpit  or  platform 
utterance  he  would  range  himself  on  the  side  of 
"  advanced "  thought,  whenever  he  was  calmly 
talked  to  and  reasoned  with  it  was  found  that  he 
held  all  the  essentials  of  evangelical  truth. 

In  spite  of  this  conspicuous  weakness,  Gilfillan's 
personal  trust  in  the  Divine  Redeemer  of  men 
was  always  strong  and  unwavering.  He  was  at 
heart  a  simple  and  most  devout  Christian. 

VI 

I  shall  conclude  with  one  or  two  anecdotes  of  a 
miscellaneous  character. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  worst  thing  about 
Gilfillan  as  a  literary  man  was  his  handwriting. 
His  manuscripts  were  the  despair  of  the  com- 
positors in  the  printing-office,  and  the  pulpit 
intimations  which  he  wrote  out  for  other  ministers 
to  read  in  his  absence  were  often  illegible.  One 
day  an  elder  in  the  congregation  received  a  note 
from  him,  but  neither  he  nor  the  members  of  his 
family  could  decipher  any  part  of  it.  Me  took 
the  note  to  the  minister  himself,  and  asked  him 
to  be  kind  enough  to  read  it  to  him.  Gilfillan  of 
course  did  so,  but  also  remarked  jocularly  that  he 
thought   he   himself  did  well  if  he  wrote  letters — 
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that  was  his  part  of  the  matter ;  and  he  left  it  to 
those  to  whom  they  were  addressed  to  read  them. 

1  have  referred  to  his  passionate  admiration  of 
the  beauties  of  nature.  One  winter  day  he  paid 
a  visit  to  Arbroath  to  do  some  ministerial  service 
for  the  Rev.  James  tlowat  of  High  Street  con- 
gregation, in  that  town.  Mr.  Howat  had  invited 
one  or  two  clerical  friends  to  meet  him  at  dinner 
in  the  afternoon.  When  the  meal  was  over,  the 
ministers  adjourned  to  the  study  to  smoke.  Mr. 
Howat,  who  had  been  out  of  doors  for  a  minute 
or  two  at  the  garden  gate,  came  in  with  the  report 
that  the  sunset  in  the  western  sky  was  particularly 
fine,  and  that  they  must  all  come  out  to  see  it. 
Gilfillan,  thus  appealed  to,  got  up  at  once ;  but 
the  others  were  much  too  comfortable,  and  refused 
to  stir.  Gilfillan  contemplated  the  scene  with 
rapture,  and  exhausted  his  vocabulary  of  laudatory 
adjectives  in  characterising  it :  "  Magnificent," 
"  splendid,"  "  glorious,"  and  so  on.  At  length  his 
thou<jhts  turned  to  his  brethren  whom  he  had  left 
sitting  round  the  study  fire  ;  and,  pointing  over 
his  shoulder  towards  them,  he  said,  "  Poor  souls, 
these  fellows  in  there  !   a  set  of  Peter  Bells  !  " 

A  brother  minister,  who  lived  in  a  country 
town  in  the  Dundee  district,  and  was  very  fond 
of  all  kinds  of  gossip,  used  Ircquently  to  call  on 
Gilfillan,  and  show  his  inquisitiveness  by  the 
multitude  of  his  inquiries  regarding  all  that  was 
going    on.      Gilfillan    one    day   said    about    him  : 
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"  When  our  friend  departs  this  life,  there  ought  to 
be  nothing  put  upon  his  tombstone,  after  his  name 
and  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  but  a  very 
large  mark  of  interrogation.  That  would  serve 
two  excellent  purposes.  It  would  commemorate 
a  very  prominent  feature  of  his  character,  for  he 
was  always  asking  questions  ;  and  it  would  also 
suggest  the  uncertainty  which  is  sure  to  prevail 
in  many  minds  as  to  where  he  has  gone." 

An  unfortunate  scene  took  place  one  evening 
at  a  congregational  soiree  in  connection  with 
School  Wynd  Church,  which  no  one  who  was 
present  could  ever  forget.  Gilfillan  was  in  the 
chair,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Gemmell,  of  Temple 
Lane  congregation,  was  making  a  speech  on  the 
subject  of  preaching,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
described  some  different  kinds  of  preachers.  He 
mentioned  a  class  whom  he  called  "  the  Sky-rocket 
Preachers " ;  and  as  he  went  on  expatiating  on 
the  characteristics  of  these,  the  chairman  took  it 
into  his  head  that  Mr.  Gemmell  was  hitting  at 
himself.  At  last,  not  being  able  to  restrain 
himself  longer,  Gilfillan  thumped  his  stick  on  the 
floor,  and  shouted,  "Sit  down,  you  drivelling 
idiot!"  Instantly  the  meeting  was  thrown  into 
confusion,  and  loud  and  insistent  calls  were  made 
for  an  apology  to  be  offered  to  Mr.  Gemmell. 
But  the  chairman  stoutly  refused  to  notice  these. 
At  last  Mrs.  Gilfillan  sent  up  her  card  to  the 
platform,  with  the  words   written   on    it :  "  George, 
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apologise."  As  soon  as  he  got  it,  he  rose  and  said,"  I 
withdraw  the  words,  but  I  maintain  the  sentiment." 

George's  elder  brother  James  —  Dr.  James 
Gilfillan  of  Viewfield  Church,  Stirling — resembled 
him  in  appearance,  and  also  in  one  or  two 
personal  characteristics.  Both  brothers  were 
ardent  admirers  of  fine  scenery,  and  both  had 
keen  literary  tastes.  But  James  was  somewhat 
cold  in  manner,  and  there  was  nothing  about  him 
of  the  gleam  of  genius.  George's  domestic  nick- 
name for  him  was  "  Mr.  Pomposity."  Indeed,  the 
brothers  were  so  different  in  such  a  number  of 
ways  that  when  they  visited  each  other — to  give 
assistance  at  Communion  services,  for  example — 
they  often  had  long  discussions,  and  sometimes 
even  altercations.  Yet  they  really  loved  one 
another  as  brothers  ought  to  do. 

An  Edinburgh  gentleman  made  Gilfillan's 
acquaintance  at  Stonehaven  within  a  year  of  his 
death,  and  had  many  pleasant  interviews  with 
him.  He  greatly  atlmired  the  great  man  as  a 
conversationalist,  and  was  equally  charmed  with 
Mrs.  Gilfillan  in  her  own  sphere.  One  day  the 
gentleman  introduced  the  subject  of  Goethe,  and 
Gilfillan  broke  out  into  a  eulogy  of  that  distin- 
guished poet  and  philosopher.  Mrs.  Gilfillan  at 
length  made  the  remark  that  she  did  not  admire 
Goethe's  moral  character.  Gilfillan,  however,  took 
a  different  view  from  his  spouse,  and  was  beginning 
to  warm  up  in  defence  of  his  hero,when  she  suddenly 
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said,  "  Now,  George,  that   will   do."      He  stopped 
at  once,  and  began  to  speak  on  another  subject. 

"  Gilfillan,"  writes  David  Macrae,  "  was  a  man 
singularly  indulgent,  warm-hearted,  and  generous. 
The  saying  in  Dundee  was,  '  He  would  give  the 
coat  ofif  his  back.'  And  this  he  once  literally  did, 
A  man  in  very  humble  circumstances,  who  was  a 
member  of  his  church,  had  occasion  to  call  at  the 
manse  about  a  bereavement  in  his  family.  After 
some  conversation  Gilfillan  said  kindl)*,  '  I  have 
missed  you  from  the  church  for  a  long  time.' 
The  man  shook  his  head  sadly.  '  'Deed,  Mr. 
Gilfillan,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  didna  like  to  come 
wi'  a  threadbare  coat  like  this,  and  it's  the  only 
one  I  hae.'  Gilfillan  looked  at  him  for  a  moment 
thoughtfully,  and  then,  taking  off  the  coat  he  was 
wearing,  he  said  cheerfully,  as  he  handed  it  to 
him,  '  See,  take  that  with  you,  and  don't  fail  to 
let  me  see  that  coat  ever)'  Sabbath  in  church.'  .  .  . 
He  had  also  so  little  idea  of  money  and  how  to 
use  it,  that  Mrs.  Gilfillan  took  charge  of  the  purse, 
paid  the  taxes  and  accounts  of  all  kinds,  and  did 
her  best  to  prevent  money  being  wasted  on  needless 
or  undeserving  objects.  But  for  her  prudent  care 
and  vigilance  Gilfillan's  money  would  soon  have 
vanished.  He  was  easily  imposed  upon  bydesigning 
people,  having  much  of  the  charity  that  '  believeth 
all  things,'  and  a  bountiful  generosity  that  made 
him  more  anxious  to  relieve  apparent  distress 
than  to  inquire  into   its  cause  or  even  its  reality." 


CHAPTER   VI 

Clu   grotb^crs   pobcrtson 

I 

CASTING  one's  eye  over  the  whole  history 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  one 
cannot  avoid  noticing  that  two  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished ministers  were  the  Rev.  James  Robert- 
son, of  Newington,  Edinburgh,  and  his  brother 
Dr.  WilHam  B.  Robertson,  of  Irvine.  Both  were 
distinctly  men  of  genius  ;  and  it  has  been  said 
of  William,  the  younger  brother,  that  he  was  "  the 
man  of  rarest  genius  that  his  Church  in  any  of  its 
sections  ever  possessed."  Principal  Cairns  spoke 
of  him  as  "  this  great  genius,  saint,  and  preacher." 
The  parents  of  the  brothers  were  of  varied 
and  exceptional  excellence.  Their  father,  John 
Robertson,  was  endowed  with  massive  qualities 
both  of  intellect  and  heart.  In  his  youth  he 
had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  University  education, 
and  he  continued  to  be  a  student  throughout 
his  whole  life.  Although  naturally  reserved  in 
manner,  he  was  a  man  of  decided  piety  and  of 
deep  tenderness  of  feeling.  Such  was  his  reputa- 
tion for  shrewdness  and  wisdom,  that   neighbours 
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round  his  farm  of  Greenhill,  near  Stirling,  were 
accustomed  to  consult  him  in  their  difficulties  of 
every  kind,  and  act  upon  his  counsel.  Dr.  James 
Brown  has  told  how  Mr.  Steedman  of  Stirling, 
the  minister  of  the  family,  in  whose  church  John 
Robertson  was  an  elder  for  upwards  of  sixty  years, 
said  to  him  on  one  occasion,  after  the  manner  of  a 
canny  Scotsman,  "  Do  ye  no'  think,  Mr.  Brown, 
that  John  Robertson  is  just  as  guid  a  man  as 
there's  ony  use  for  ?  " 

Mrs.  Robertson,  again,  was  a  singularly  gifted 
and  gracious  woman.  She  was  dowered  with  an 
ethereal  beauty  and  dignity  of  nature,  a  fine 
subtlety  of  spirit,  remarkable  genius  and  grace,  and 
deep  passion  and  music  of  soul  ;  which  qualities 
she  gave  to  all  her  children,  and  especially  to  her 
second  son  William.  The  Robertsons  of  Green- 
hill  were  reverently  known  in  the  district  as 
"  the  holy  family,"  because  of  their  high  religious 
character  and  salutary  moral  influence. 

To  quote  from  Dr.  Brown's  admirable  Life 
of  Dr.  William  Bruce  Robertson :  "  There  is  a 
pleasant  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Robertson,  as  well  as  of 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  her  two  most 
noted  sons,  in  the  following  story  preserved  in  the 
family.  When  William  was  about  eight,  and  just 
after  Jaines  became  tutor  to  his  younger  brother, 
a  change  of  servants  took  place.  This  was  an 
unwonted  event  at  Greenhill,  and  there  was  great 
curiosity   among   the  children   to  see  a   new   and 
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tall  domestic — Nannie  Brash,  by  name — who  then 
came  for  the  first  time,  but  remained  a  friend  of 
the  family  and  frequent  visitor  at  Greenhill  to  the 
end  of  her  life.  She  had  gone  into  the  byre  to 
look  after  the  cows.  William  stole  in  to  have  a 
look  at  her,  and  was  impressed  with  her  great 
stature.  He  came  running  into  the  house  and 
cried,  '  I  have  seen  Nannie,  and  her  head  is  up  to 
the  couples  ' — the  joisting  of  the  roof.  James 
was  shocked  at  the  tendency  to  exaggeration  thus 
revealed,  and  proceeded  to  deal  with  William  for 
an  offence  against  truthfulness,  insisting  that  to 
say  that  Nannie's  head  was  up  to  the  couples  was 
a  He.  William  stoutly  defended  his  hyperbole, 
and  refused  to  confess  a  fault.  Ultimately  it  was 
agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  mother ;  James 
as  prosecutor,  stating  the  case  against  William, 
and  asking  that  he  should  be  punished,  and 
William  being  heard  in  his  own  defence.  The 
good  mother  gave  verdict  of  acquittal  on  the 
ground  that  in  .Scripture  there  is  warrant  for  such 
figurative  speech,  as  it  is  there  written  that  the 
cities  of  the  Anakim  were  walled  up  to  heaven." 


II 

The  Rev.  James  Robertson 

was  born   at   Greenhill  in  the  year  i  8 1 6.      Of  a 
delicate  physical  constitution,  he  was  eminent  for 
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his  piety,  even  in  childhood.  After  receiving  his 
primary  school  education  in  the  village  of  Duni- 
pace,  he  was  sent  to  the  academy  of  the  Rev, 
Archibald  Browning  at  Tillicoultry,  with  whom 
he  also  boarded  for  a  time.  John  Eadie  was  for 
a  very  short  period  one  of  his  fellow-pupils  there, 
but  soon  left  to  attend  his  classes  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow.  James  Robertson  followed  to  the 
same  University  in  the  .session  of  1829-30,  and 
proved  him.self  a  distinguished  student.  In  his 
youth  he  also  devoted  much  of  his  spare  time  to 
private  and  personal  evangelistic  work.  He  began 
with  the  younger  members  of  the  family  to  which 
he  belonged,  then  extended  his  efforts  to  the 
servants  and  workpeople  at  Greenhill,  and  at 
length  began  to  go  back  and  forward  to  the  town 
of  Stirling,  making  earnest  endeavours  to  instruct 
the  ignorant  and  seek  to  win  the  erring. 

In  due  lime  James  passed  from  the  University 
to  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  Secession  Church  ;  and 
in  1839  he  obtained  licence  as  a  probationer  from 
the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds.  He  very  soon 
received  several  "calls,"  some  of  them  possessing 
special  attractions.  But  he  chivalrously  accepted 
that  of  the  congregation  at  Musselburgh,  "  a 
crippled  and  bleeding  cause,"  as  he  described  it, 
which  unhappy  circumstances  had  sadly  wasted 
and  nearly  destroyed  altogether.  As  the  result, 
however,  of  Mr.  Robertson's  persuasive  gospel 
preaching  and   assiduous  pastoral  work,  the  con- 
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gregation  soon  began  to  revive.  It  grew  in 
numbers  and  influence,  and  within  a  few  years 
reached  a  condition  of  comparative  prosperity. 

After  eight  years  of  labour  in  Musselburgh,  Mr. 
Robertson  was  translated  in  1848  to  Edinburgh. 
He  was  inducted  to  the  pastorate  of  a  new 
congregation  that  had  been  formed  in  Duncan 
Street,  Newington,  the  membership  at  its  birth 
being  only  thirty-six.  His  earnest  work  there 
was  rewarded  with  rapid  and  progressive  increase  ; 
and  in  1863  the  congregation  removed  to  the 
commodious  and  elegant  church  in  Grange  Road, 
within  which  it  still  worships.  There  again  he 
was  abundant  in  labours,  making  full  proof  of  his 
ministry,  in  spite  of  a  long-standing  heart-affection 
from  which  he  suffered,  and  also  several  sore 
family  bereavements.  He  died  in  1879,  after  a 
ministry  of  thirty-eight  years,  "a  man  greatly 
beloved." 

HI 

James  Robertson  did  not  manifest  at  any  period 
of  his  life  that  enthusiastic  love  of  literature  which 
was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  his  brother 
William.  He  was  a  student  of  human  nature 
more  than  of  the  works  of  the  great  authors. 
Sometimes,  when  asked  whether  he  had  read 
such-and-such  a  new  book,  he  would  reply,  "  No, 
I  have  not.  I  do  not  read  many  books  ;  I  read 
men." 
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In  his  preaching,  pulpit  prayers,  and  the  whole 
conduct  of  public  worship,  there  was  the  union  of 
strength  and  beauty.  He  was  both  an  Apollos 
and  a  Barnabas.  The  foundation  of  his  doctrinal 
teaching  was  the  theology  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
RoDiatis.  but  "  upon  the  top  of  the  pillars  was 
lily-work."  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Small :  "  With 
less  of  the  purely  poetical  than  his  brother  in 
Irvine  he  had  more  of  the  softly  tender,  and  we 
may  say  regarding  him, '  He  touched  nothing  that 
he  did  not  adorn.' "  I  remember  hearing  Mr. 
Robertson  lead  in  prayer  one  evening  at  the 
Synod's  annual  missionary  meeting  in  the  Music 
Hall,  Edinburgh ;  and  one  sentence  near  the 
beginning  I  have  never  forgotten  :  "  The  sunshine 
of  Thy  love  is  too  sweet  to  be  a  delusion  ;  the 
shadow  of  Thy  cross  is  too  refreshing  to  be  a 
dream."  But  his  prayers,  sermons,  religious 
addresses,  and  even  his  conversation  on  spiritual 
subjects  abounded  in  striking  sayings  which  were 
"  like  apples  of  gold  in  baskets  of  silver." 

As  a  minister,  James  Robertson  was  not  only 
markedly  evangelical  ;  he  was  also  conspicuously 
evangelistic.  He  constantly  made  opportunities 
of  speaking  to  indivitiuals  about  the  highest 
interests  of  their  souls  ;  and  he  ilid  it  in  such  a 
natural  and  kindly  way  that  no  one  ever  seemed 
to  take  it  amis.s.  He  loved  to  "do  the  work  of 
an  evangelist,"  and  laboured  in  this  department 
of    Christian    service    to    an   extent,   and   with    a 
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success,  which  has  been  rarely  equalled  by  any 
minister  occupying  a  pastoral  charge.  Yet  he 
never  allowed  himself  to  announce  the  number  of 
those  who  professed  to  have  been  converted  in 
connection  with  any  series  of  evangelistic  meetings 
in  which  he  took  part.  Once  when  a  zealous 
friend,  at  a  meeting  over  which  Mr.  Robertson 
was  presiding,  suggested  that  those  who  had 
received  blessing  should  be  counted,  with  a  view 
to  the  publication  of  the  number,  he  quietly 
passed  the  proposal  over,  and  immediately  after- 
wards gave  out  Psalm  Ixxxvii.  to  be  sung  by  the 
meeting.      He  slowly  repeated  the  lines — 

"  When  God  the  people  writes,  He'll  count 
That  this  man  born  was  there  ;  " 

— and,  turning  to  the  friend  who  had  made  the 
suggestion,  added  with  a  smile,  "  I  think  we  had 
better  leave  the  counting  to  Him." 

One  Sabbath  in  the  year  1840,  when  he  was 
at  the  very  outset  of  his  career,  James  Robertson 
preached  for  Dr.  Stark  in  Dennyloanhead  Church 
— the  congregation  of  which  I  was  afterwards  for 
some  years  minister.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
sermon  he  made  reference  to  a  fellow-student  of 
his  own  connected  with  the  congregation  who  had 
died  only  a  few  weeks  previously.  This  was 
William  Cuthill,  son  of  one  of  the  elders,  a  youth 
who  was  greatly  distinguished  for  his  intellectual 
ability,  scholarship,  and  piety.  Mr.  Robertson 
directed   special   attention  to    the    fact    that    Mr. 
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Cutliill  had  resolved  to  offer  himself  for  mission 
work  in  some  foreign  country.  Then  he  said, 
"  Is  there  no  young  lad  present  who  is  willing  to 
take  the  place  of  the  fallen,  and  carry  out  his 
purpose?  "  The  heart  of  one  young  man,  Robert 
Hamilton,  instantl)'  responded.  In  the  face  of 
many  obstacles  he  obeyed  what  he  regarded  as 
a  Divine  call,  and  became  at  length  a  highly 
respected  minister  for  many  years  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Canada. 

Speaking  on  one  occasion  about  the  reception 
of  persons  into  full  communion,  Mr.  Robertson 
said  :  "  There  is  need  of  great  care.  I  believe  that 
the  hearts  of  about  nine-tenths  of  those  received 
remain  ever  afterwards  the  same  as  they  were 
when  they  were  admitted.  Should  they  have 
been  unconverted,  they  continue  to  be  so  under 
the  cloak  of  their  public  profession,  and  fail  to 
examine  themselves  further  regarding  their  spiritual 
state." 

IV 

James  Robertson  tended  the  lambs  of  the 
flock  with  particular  care.  He  was  a  prince  of 
preachers  to  children.  He  would  have  been  so 
had  he  been  living  in  the  present  generation, 
when  it  is  the  rule,  as  it  was  in  his  day  the 
exception,  to  make  special  provision  for  the  young 
people  in  the  ordinary  service.  Sometimes,  when 
reminding  a  brother  minister  of  an   cn;^agement 
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to  assist  him  at  the  Communion,  he  would  say  in 
his  letter  to  him,  "  Please  remember  to  bring  a 
handful  of  tender  grass  for  the  lambs."  He 
delighted  in  the  company  of  the  boys  and  girls  of 
his  congregation,  and  was  himself  a  great  favourite 
with  them. 

An  interesting  reminiscence  of  this  department 
of  his  work  is  supplied  in  Sir  George  Adam 
Smith's  Life  of  Henry  DriDiLiiioid,  the  Scottish 
evangelist,  lecturer,  and  Professor  of  Natural 
Science  in  the  Glasgow  College  of  the  Free 
Church.  It  refers  to  the  presence  of  Henry 
Drummond,  when  a  boy,  at  a  service  for  the 
combined  Sabbath  schools  of  Stirling  which  Mr. 
Robertson  conducted  in  Erskine  Church  there. 
The  school  to  which  Henry  belonged  was  the 
last  to  arrive,  and  as  the  church  was  by  this  time 
quite  filled,  some  of  the  boys  sat  on  the  pulpit 
stairs,  and  Henry  with  two  others  was  taken  into 
the  pulpit  itself.  The  preacher  began  his  address 
with  the  remark  that  the  Bible  was  like  a  tree, 
each  book  a  branch,  each  chapter  a  twig,  and 
each  verse  a  leaf.  Then  he  said,  "  My  text  is  on 
the  thirty-ninth  branch,  the  third  twig,  and  the 
seventeenth  leaf.  Try  to  find  it  for  me."  In  a 
very  few  seconds  Henry  slipped  from  behind 
him,  and  said,  "  MalacJii,  third  and  seventeenth." 
"  Right,  my  boy,"  replied  the  minister ;  "  now 
take  my  place  and  read  it  out."  Then  from  the 
pulpit  came  the  silvery  voice  :  "  And   they  shall 
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be  Mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  in  that  day 
when  I  make  up  my  jewels."  Mr.  Robertson  laid 
his  hand  on  the  boy's  head,  and  said,  "  Well  done. 
I  hope  that  one  day  you  will  be  a  minister." 

Speaking  one  evening  to  his  Bible  class  on  the 
insidious  devices  of  Satan,  he  said  :  "  The  fact  is, 
that  he  is  bad  in  whatever  way  you  take  him. 
Look  at  his  very  name,  for  instance.  From  the 
word  '  Devil '  remove  the  D  and  he  is  '  evil,' 
transpose  the  e  and  he  is  '  vile,'  take  away  c  and 
V  and  he  is  '  il ' — an  ill,  vile,  evil  Devil." 
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was  four  years  younger  than  his  brother  James. 
He,  too,  suffered  from  delicate  health  during  the 
whole  of  his  life.  The  only  public  school  that  he 
ever  attended  was  near  Greenhill,  his  birthplace  ; 
his  schoolmates  being  sons  of  coal  miners  and 
farm  labourers.  He  was  six  years  of  age  when 
he  became  a  pupil  at  this  very  humble  seminary, 
and  was  withdrawn  from  it  when  he  was  about 
eight,  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  his  elder 
brother  James,  as  his  tutor,  William  Robertson 
used  to  say  in  after  life  that  he  had  not  learned 
much  within  the  school,  but  that  he  had  acquired 
an  immense  amount  of  knowledge  from  his  inter- 
course with  his  elder  schoolfellows. 
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In  1832  he  matriculated  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow  at  the  beginning  of  his  Arts  course,  and 
in  1837  began  the  study  of  theology  at  the 
Divinity  Hall  in  Edinburgh.  In  the  latter  city 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  famous  Thomas 
de  Quincey,  "  the  English  Opium  Eater,"  and 
enjoyed  frequent  intercourse  with  him.  After 
his  curriculum  at  the  Hall  was  finished,  and  with 
it  an  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
at  the  University,  he  went  to  Germany  on  De 
Quincey's  recommendation,  and  studied  there 
for  a  year  at  Halle  under  Tholuck,  one  of  the 
teachers  who  kept  up  the  great  traditions  of  the 
Reformation.  Robertson  sometimes  claimed  that 
he  had  been  the  earliest  of  these  "  landlouping 
Secession  divinity  students " ;  for  his  example 
was  soon  followed  by  a  number  of  his  compeers, 
including  John  Ker,  John  Cairns,  VV^illiam  Graham, 
and  John  Logan  Aikman. 

But  he  gained  comparatively  little  from  his 
academical  teachers.  When  attending  the  theo- 
logical classes  his  reading  consisted  chiefly  of 
history  and  poetry.  Henry  Erskine  Eraser,  his 
fellow-student  and  fellow-lodger,  declared  that  it 
was  one  of  his  peculiarities  that  he  never  seemed 
to  study,  and  yet  was  well  informed  on  almost 
every  subject.  Tholuck,  when  asked  about  him, 
shook  his  head  gravely,  saying,  "  Ah !  he  will 
never  come  to  anything;  he  is  a  great  idler." 
And   William   Robertson  testified  about  himself: 
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"  I  have  had  two  kinds  of  education  —  that  derived 
from  books  and  teaching,  and  that  derived  from 
play  and  the  exercise  of  my  own  mind.  The 
latter  I  can  testify  is  that  from  which  I  have 
obtained  the  most  profit.  If  I  have  developed 
into  any  power,  it  is  by  casting  aside  all  to  which 
I  was  trained,  and  cultivating  every  faculty  that 
was  repressed.  I  gained  enthusiasm  from  Sir 
Daniel  Sandford,  but  no  Greek.  I  gained  no 
theology  from  Dr.  Chalmers,  but  I  gained  enthusi- 
asm. I  gained  no  theology  from  Dr.  Brown,  but 
what  I  gained  was  encouragement.  I  gained 
more  from  De  Quincey  than  all  1  obtained  from 
all  my  teachers.  Dr.  Brown  said  after  hearing 
my  first  discourse  that  it  was  such  a  discourse  as 
De  Quincey  would  have  written  had  he  been  a 
student  of  divinity." 

William  Robertson  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  March  1843,  ^^'^"^  "called"  to  Irvine  a 
few  months  afterwards,  and  was  ordained  there 
before  the  close  of  December.  In  the  course  of  his 
ministry  he  received  several  "calls"  to  important 
city  congregations,  but  he  never  could  be  per- 
suaded to  remove  from  Irvine.  The  twentieth 
anniversary  of  his  ordination  was  signalised  by 
the  opening  of  a  new  place  of  worship  erected  b)' 
his  attached  people.  The  church  occupies  a 
commanding  site  ;  and  the  style  of  architecture  is 
Venetian  Gothic,  there  being  attached  to  the 
building   a    massive   tower   and    a    graceful   spire. 
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The  minister  had  taken  the  warmest  personal 
interest  in  the  enterprise ;  and  the  new  sanctuary, 
with  its  rich,  elaborate  complexity,  was  typical  of 
his  genius,  and  in  some  measure  of  the  character 
of  his  professional  work. 

Early  in  the  year  1871  Dr.  Robertson  suffered 
from  a  serious  and  shattering  attack  of  pleurisy. 
But  his  valuable  life  was  saved,  under  God,  by 
means  of  the  skill  of  his  physicians,  the  noble 
nursing  of  his  sister,  and  the  personal  devotion  of 
his  friend  Dr.  James  Brown  of  Paisley,  who 
suspended  his  own  ministerial  work  for  a  time, 
and  came  to  the  manse  at  Irvine  to  assist.  When 
every  one  thought  he  was  dying,  the  widow  of  a 
ship-captain  in  the  town  dreamed  that  he  wcjuld 
recover,  and  that  fifteen  more  years  would  be 
given  him,  as  in  the  case  of  the  good  King 
Hezekiah.  Wonderful  to  tell,  this  was  the  very 
span  of  life  granted  to  him  after  his  slow  and 
weary  recovery;  for  he  passed  away  in  1886. 
During  these  closing  years  of  his  ministry  he 
became  for  the  most  part  the  servant  of  the 
Church  at  large,  and  was  as  abundant  in  public 
labours  as  the  moderate  amount  of  strength  left 
to  him  would  permit.  In  the  course  of  his  last 
illness,  when  he  felt  that  he  was  dying,  he  re- 
marked to  a  friend,  "  They  say  that  there's  an 
enemy  in  this  valley,  but  I   have  never  seen  him." 

When  I  was  colleague  to  Dr.  James  R.  M'Gavin 
of    Dundee,    I    invited     Dr.    Robertson,    on     the 
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suggestion  of  my  colleague,  to  preach  the  sermon 
in  connection  with  his  ministerial  jubilee,  in  the 
autumn  of  1883,  Dr.  M'Gavin  having  been 
brought  up  in  the  congregation  at  Irvine.  No 
answer  came  to  my  letter  for  nearly  three  weeks  ; 
but  at  last  I  received  a  reply  extending  to  twelve 
pages,  in  which  Robertson  excused  himself  from 
complying  with  my  request  on  two  grounds :  the 
one,  the  precarious  state  of  his  health,  and  the 
other,  that  he  was  afraid  he  would  not  be  able  to 
do  justice  to  Dr.  M'Gavin  and  his  ministry  ! 

VI 

The  personality  of  William  Bruce  Robertson 
was  unique.  Physically  he  was  small,  but  with  a 
somewhat  large  head,  an  ample  forehead,  flowing 
hair,  and  dreamy  eyes.  There  was  a  fascination 
about  hiui  which  everybody  felt.  Dr.  John  Ker 
said  after  he  was  gone,  with  reference  to  what  he 
had  been  when  they  first  met  as  students  in  the 
Divinity  Hall:  "We  recollect  him  as  if  it  were 
yesterday — the  graceful  figure  and  fine  features, 
through  which  poetic  light  shone  transparent,  the 
buoyant  step,  as  if  concealed  wings  were  ready  to 
lift  hiin  from  the  ground,  and  the  youthfulness  of 
look  and  inoti(Hi  that  accompanied  him  through 
life,  while  the  Apollo-like  locks  shook,  not  in  any 
affectation,  but  in  exuberance  of  spirit."  In 
character    he    was    at    once     subtle    and     genial. 
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simple-he:irted  and  full  of  tender  feeling.  There 
was  the  quick  play  of  both  pathos  and  humour. 
He  had  great  social  gifts.  He  was  a  brilliant 
talker,  possessed  a  wonderful  gift  of  repartee,  and 
exercised  a  spell-like  influence  upon  his  intimate 
friends.  This  quality  made  his  pastoral  work 
invaluable.  It  endeared  him  to  all  classes  among 
his  people— to  the  shrewd  business  men,  to  the 
poor  and  the  sick,  and  to  the  little  children. 
Also,  his  mind  and  heart  remained  young  to  the 
very  close  of  his  life.  His  nature  grew  in  depth 
and  mellowness,  in  sympathy  and  geniality.  To 
the  end  he  charmed  and  fascinated. 

He  was  dowered  with  all  the  gifts  which  go  to 
make  a  supremely  great  preacher :  theological 
knowledge,  poetic  thought,  a  vivid  imagination, 
a  chaste  Saxon  style,  remarkable  dramatic  power, 
and  a  magnificently  rich  voice,  of  great  compass, 
usually  pitched  in  a  lyric  key.  He  believed,  as 
John  Bunyan  did,  in  the  sanctified  use  of  the 
imagination  as  an  instrument  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  a  means  of  grace.  So  he  easily  stood  in 
the  front  rank  as  a  pulpit  orator.  He  was  the 
poet-preacher  of  his  time.  Not  only  did  he 
compose  many  beautiful  lyrics  ;  even  his  sermons 
were  often  prose-poems.  All  his  pulpit-work 
had  a  compelling  power.  He  was  the  seraphic 
doctor  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
article  about  him  in  Chambers's  Encyclopcedia  says 
admirably :  "  Gifted  with  a  striking  presence,  and 
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a  sonorous,  well-regulated  voice,  Calvinist  in 
doctrine,  but  catholic  in  sympathy ;  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Luther,  but  a  loving  student  of  the 
liturgy  and  hymns  of  the  Roman  Church  ;  a  seer 
rather  than  a  theologian,  he  made  music  and 
painting,  sculpture  and  architecture,  all  minister 
by  illustration  and  analogy  to  the  evangelical 
setting  forth  of  the  Gospel  and  Cross  of  Christ." 

While,  however,  he  was  looked  upon  chiefly  as 
a  seer  and  a  mystic,  his  attainments  as  a  theo- 
logian were  b}'  no  means  mediocre.  Dr.  David 
VVoodside,  in  his  able  and  interesting  volume, 
The  Soul  of  a  Scottish  Church,  speaks  of  the  im- 
pression made  upon  himself,  when  a  (li\inity 
student,  through  listening  to  a  lecture  by  Robertson 
on  "  Calvinism."  He  says :  "  Calvin  was  not  in 
particular  vogue  at  that  time  in  the  Divinity 
Hall.  Covertly,  his  system  was  rather  sneered  at 
by  not  a  few,  and  many  more  felt  that  something 
radically  different  was  needed  for  the  age  in 
which  we  lived.  WHiat  had  been  represented  as 
Calvinism  to  us  was  all  that  was  hard  and  un- 
yielding in  dogma,  something  without  atmosphere 
and  possessing  no  living  power.  Robertson  did 
more  to  change  that  feeling  in  the  whole  Hall 
than  all  the  lectures  of  the  professors.  He  made 
us  feel  the  height  and  depth  of  Calvinism,  its  far- 
off  spaces,  its  touch  of  the  Infinite.  No  one 
amongst  us  who  heard  that  lecture  ever  sneered 
at  Calvinism  again." 
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When  William  Robertson  began  his  life-work 
at  Irvine,  he  seemed  only  a  stripling.  His  ap- 
pearance was  juvenile.  On  one  occasion,  when 
he  had  engaged  to  preach  from  home,  in  a  place 
where  he  was  not  known,  the  church  was  crowded, 
even  the  passages  and  the  pulpit  stairs.  As  he 
struggled  through  the  people  up  to  the  sacred 
desk — not  having  donned  any  pulpit  robes— he 
found  an  old  woman  sitting  on  the  topmost  step, 
close  to  the  pulpit.  She  could  not  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  one  so  boyish-looking  could  be  the 
preacher,  and  was  overheard  saying  to  him : 
"  Laddie,  ye  maunna  gang  in  there.  D'ye  rio' 
ken  that's  the  place  for  the  minister  ?  " 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career 
he  was  a  loyal  son  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  One  day  a  well-known  statesman  said 
to  him,  "  Mr.  Robertson,  you  are  a  clergyman  ; 
can  you  tell  me  in  which  social  class  most  happi- 
ness is  to  be  found?"  "In  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,"  was  the  singular  and  most 
unexpected  reply.  The  questioner  looked  inquir- 
ingly. "  I  believe,"  continued  Robertson  ex- 
planatorily, "  that  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  all 
classes ;  but  when  you  ask.  me  where  it  is  most  to 
be  found,  I  would  say,  in  the  lower  middle  class, 
and  the  better-paid  artisan  class.  These  two 
classes  mostly  compose  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  ;  and  it  has  been  my  great  happiness  to 
labour  as  a  minister  amonj^st  them." 
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Dr.  William  M.  Taxkir,  latterly  of  the  Broad- 
way Tabernacle,  New  York,  told  that  when  he 
was  a  student  of  divinity  he  went  to  Irvine  one 
Saturda)'  to  address  Robertson's  congregation 
next  afternoon  as  a  deputy  from  the  Theological 
Hall  Missionary  Society.  As  soon  as  Robertson 
saw  him,  he  said,  "  You'll  preach  for  me  to-morrow 
morning."  The  young  man  replied  with  horror, 
"  Me  preach  !  it  is  impossible."  "  You  must 
preach."  "  Ikit  I  have  only  one  sermon," 
"Well,"  rejoined  the  minister,  "one  will  do." 
"  But  it  is  not  suitable,"  the  student  objected. 
"  Never  mind  ;  you  must  preach."  So  Taylor  had 
to  comply.  The  subject  was  Justification  by  Faith, 
and  the  discourse,  its  author  said,  was  just  "what 
might  be  expected  from  a  first-year  student." 
After  the  service  was  over,  Robertson  kindly  took 
him  by  the  hand  and  thanked  him,  but  added 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, "  It  is  not  often  that  my 
people  hear  a  sermon  like  that."  "  I  should  hope 
not,"  replied  Taylor,  who  saw  at  once  the 
ambiguous  character  of  the  words.  Then 
Robertson  went  on  to  give  him  some  kindly 
advice,  which  he  received  with  warm  gratitude. 

The  Synod,  not  long  after  the  Union  of  1847, 
issued  a  small  booklet  for  popular  use,  which 
remained  in  vogue  for  many  years  as  a  manual 
to  be  given  to  intending  young  communicants, 
the  draft  having  been  written  by  Ur.  John  Brown, 
of  Broughton    Place  Church,      it   was  called    The 
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Siimviary  of  Principles.  The  first  eight  pages 
were  occupied  with  a  resume  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  two  sections  of  the  recently  united 
Church,  while  the  remaining  eight  consisted  of  a 
statement  of  her  doctrines.  Robertson  said  of  it 
to  a  friend  :  "  It's  a  wonderful  publication,  that ; 
the  first  half  is  a  history  of  the  U.P.  Kirk,  and 
the  second  half  is  a  history  of  the  Universe." 

He  once  told  another  friend  that  he  had  long 
been  puzzled  about  the  significance  of  the  weather- 
cock on  the  top  of  a  church  spire.  But,  he  added 
with  sly  humour,  he  had  at  last  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  when  the  Roman  Catholics  put  St. 
Peter  at  the  head  of  the  Church,  it  was  natural 
that  they  should  also  put  the  cock  on  the  top  of 
the  steeple. 

On  one  occasion  Principal  John  Caird,  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  had  been  occupying  his 
pulpit.  Next  day  the  two  ministers  were  walking 
together  down  the  main  street  of  Irvine,  when  Dr. 
Robertson  noticed  a  young  woman,  who  was  a 
member  of  his  church,  coming  towards  them. 
She  was  a  domestic  servant,  who  had  been  on  an 
errand,  and  was  carrying  a  plate  with  a  pat  of 
butter.  The  pastor  left  his  friend  for  a  moment 
to  speak  a  kind  word  to  the  girl.  When  he 
returned,  Dr.  Caird  said  jocularly,  "  Is  that  one  of 
the  pillars  of  your  Church  ?  "  "  No,"  he  answered, 
"  she  is  onl)'  a  flying  butt'ress." 

\\'hen  he  was   told   at   a   friend's   table  about  a 
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young  minister,  the  cost  of  whose  education  at  the 
University  and  the  Theological  Hall  had  been 
defrayed  by  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  a  hennery, 
he  remarked  that  in  that  case  he  would  be  "  a  lay 
preacher," 

In  the  course  of  his  ministry  W'illiam  Robertson 
undertook  to  marry  a  member  of  the  church  to  an 
excellent  lady  who  had  a  slight  trace  of  colour  in 
her  physiognomy.  A  friend  remarked  to  him  in 
joke  a  week  or  two  before  the  date  of  the  wed- 
ding that,  after  tying  the  knot,  it  would  be  his 
duty  to  kiss  the  bride,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
take  it  amiss  to  do  so.  "  By  no  means,"  was  the 
reply  ;  "  I  shall  practise  for  some  days  beforehand 
upon  the  kettle." 

During  his  residence  at  Bridge  of  Allan,  some 
friends  were  engaged  one  day  in  earnest  converse, 
when  a  little  child,  unnoticed,  was  gazing  out  of 
the  window  at  the  Falls  of  the  Allan,  and  laugh- 
ing to  herself  heartily.  "  What  arc  )-ou  laughing 
at,  my  dear  ?  "  Robertson  asked  her.  "  Because 
the  waters  are  laughing  at  me,"  the  girl  replied. 
Always  afterwards,  therefore,  when  he  met  her, 
Longfellow's  Song  of  Iliaivatlia  came  into  his 
mind,  and  he  saluted  her  as  Minnehaha, — that 
is,  "  Lau<;hing  Water." 

Mrs.  l-'lorence  M'Cunn  of  Liverpool  furnished 
Dr.  Brown,  for  his  Life  of  Robertson,  with  two 
delightful  anecdotes  about  him.  Some  students 
fresh    from    Church    History   were   talking   in    his 
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company  of  the  curious  old  scholastic  question, 
How  many  angels  can  stand  on  the  point  of  a 
needle  ?  When  they  put  the  question  to  Ur. 
Robertson,  he  at  once  answered  with  decision, 
"  Five."  Then,  in  justification  of  his  reply,  he 
told  how,  on  a  stormy  night  shortly  before,  he 
had  been  coming  home  late  through  a  side  street, 
and  had  noticed  a  light  in  the  window  of  a  room 
where  he  knew  a  poor  woman  lived  whose  husband 
was  at  sea.  He  wondered  what  kept  her  up  so 
late  ;  and,  going  in,  he  found  her  diligently  sewing, 
while  her  five  fair  children  were  lying  sound  asleep 
around  her.  "  There,"  he  said,  "  was  a  needle 
supporting  five  angels." 

Mrs.  M'Cunn's  other  story  is  about  a  girl  in  his 
Bible  class  whose  special  glory  was  her  long 
beautiful  hair.  She  became  ill  of  fever,  and  the 
ph}'sician  who  attended  her  recommended  the 
removal  of  her  hair.  But  she,  girl-like,  refused  to 
part  with  her  glory.  Her  minister  was  told  of 
the  difficulty  when  he  called  to  see  her ;  and  his 
answer  was,  "  I'll  soon  put  that  right."  He  sat 
down  beside  the  girl,  and  read  to  her  the  incident 
in  the  Gospels  about  Alary  of  Bethany  anointing 
the  Lord's  feet,  and  wiping  them  with  her  hair. 
Then  he  said,  "  How  long  and  beautiful  your  hair 
is  !  If  Jesus  Christ  were  here,  and  should  ask  for 
your  hair,  wouldn't  you  be  glad  to  lay  it  at  His 
feet  ? "  "  Send  in  the  barber,"  replied  the  girl  : 
the  victory  was  won. 
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He  endeavoured  to  comfort  a  young  mother, 
who  was  seriously  ill,  witli  the  words,  '"  The 
Apostle  Paul  says  that  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ  is  far  better."  The  woman  replied  sadly, 
"  But  Paul  had  nae  bairns,  as  I  hae."  "  Oh  yes,  he 
had,"  Dr.  Robertson  answered  ;  "  his  con\crts  were 
his  spiritual  children,  and  he  had  daily  the  care  of 
all  the  Churches." 

"  He  went,"  writes  Dr.  Brown,  "  to  sec  an  old 
man  who  had  something  on  his  mind  which  he 
could  not  unburden  to  any  other  than  his  minister. 
When  they  were  alone  the  trouble  was  revealed. 
Some  months  before,  being  very  weary,  he  had 
said  his  evening  prayer  without  taking  ofif  his 
night-cap.  The  irreverent  omission  had  weighed 
heavily  on  his  conscience,  and  he  had  failed  to 
find  comfort.  It  would  have  been  easy,  of  course, 
to  make  light  of  the  scrupulousness  which  magni- 
fied so  slight  a  fault.  But  Dr.  Robertson  was 
wise  enough  to  see  that  this  expedient  would  not 
meet  the  case  before  him,  and  so  he  replied: 
'  There  are  two  ways  of  expressing  reverence. 
We  in  the  West  uncover  our  heads,  but  Eastern 
nations  uncover  their  feet,  as  Moses,  you  remember, 
was  bidden  take  off  his  shoes,  for  the  place  where- 
on he  stood  was  holy  ground.  Both  actions  mean 
the  same  thing.  They  signify  the  shortening  of 
the  person  in  token  of  self-abasement  before  God. 
Now,  if  your  feet  were  bare,  there  was  no  need 
that  you   should   also  uncover  )'our  head  ;  and  I 
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presume  you  had  not  on  your  shoes  ? '  '  No,' 
said  the  old  man,  rising  up  in  bed  with  a  sigh  of 
reHef,  '  no  ;  nor  my  stockins  ncather!  '  Ah,  then,' 
said  the  minister,  '  it  is  all  right.'  '  Oh,  sir,'  was 
the  reply,  '  I'm  sae  glad  ;  I  was  quite  sure  that 
when  ye  cam'  back  ye  wud  be  able  to  pit  it  a' 
richt  someway.' " 

VII 

During  his  whole  ministry  Dr.  Robertson  took 
a  warm  interest  in  the  devout  expression  of  the 
public  worship  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  ministers  being 
required  to  follow  a  prescribed  liturg)' ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  often  pained  by  the 
slovenly  manner  in  which  the  various  parts  of 
public  worship  were  conducted.  From  time  to 
time  he  introduced  minor  changes  into  the  forms 
of  the  service  in  his  own  church,  as  he  found  that 
the  people  became  willing  to  acquiesce  in  them. 
A  lady  who  was  connected  with  another  congrega- 
tion in  Irvine  said  to  him  one  day  :  "  I  hear  that 
you  are  introducing  some  dreadful  innovations 
into  your  church  service."  "  Indeed,"  he  replied  ; 
"what  innovations?"  "Oh,"  she  said,  "I  am 
told  that  you  read  the  Ten  Commandments 
at  the  communion  table."  "  Is  that  all  you 
have  heard  of?  "  he  rejoined  ;  "  we  have  intro- 
duced    a     far     greater     innovation     than     that." 
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"  What  is  it  ? "  asked  the  good  lady  somewhat 
anxiously.  "  We  try  to  keep  them,"  was  his 
reply. 

On  Ucccmber  24,  1868,  Robertson  presided  at 
a  Christmas  service  in  his  beautiful  church,  this 
being  by  no  means  the  first  of  the  kind  that 
he  had  held.  The  building  was  decorated  with 
flowers  and  evergreens,  while  Christmas  carols 
were  sung  by  the  choir  and  the  children.  A  few 
weeks  afterwards,  however,  a  condemnatory  article 
accusing  him  of  "  ritualism "  appeared  in  the 
denominational  Magazine,  and  this  led  to  a  storm 
of  criticism  throughout  the  Church.  Robertson 
had  no  difficulty  in  convincing  those  of  his  critfcs 
who  were  broad-minded  and  intelligent  that 
ritualism  consists  in  sacramentarian  doctrine,  and 
not  in  an  attractive  service.  But  it  was  some 
time  before  the  prejudice  which  had  been  created 
died  away  ;  and  during  the  early  months  of  i  869 
he  was  kept  anxious  and  unhappy, — all  the  more 
because  he  depended  so  much  upon  the  affection 
and  regard  of  his  brethren.  Dr.  Robert  i".  Jeffrey 
of  Glasgow  told  me  that  he  assisted  his  Irvine 
friend  at  special  services  while  the  trouble  was  at 
its  height,  and  that,  during  one  of  the  nights 
which  he  spent  in  the  manse,  Robertson,  who 
had  been  unable  to  sleep,  came  into  his  room 
in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  and  got 
\nU)  bed  beside  liiin,  liesiring  the  solacr  of  his 
sympathy. 
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On  one  occasion  Dr.  Robertson  was  assisted  at 
the  half-yearly  Communion  in  his  church  by  a 
minister  of  the  name  of  James  Dunlop.  It  was 
in  the  days  when  sacramental  services  were 
brought  to  a  close  with  a  meeting  for  worship  on 
the  Monday.  At  that  concluding  service  Mr. 
Dunlop  preached  from  Rev.  xiii.  1 8,  his  subject 
being  "  the  Number  of  the  Beast  " — "  Six  hundred 
threescore  and  six."  In  the  discourse  he  passed 
under  review  the  leading  theories  as  to  who  the 
Beast  was :  some  holding  that  he  was  Nero ; 
others,  Lateittos,  the  Roman  emperor  or  race ; 
others,  Mohammed ;  others,  Luther ;  others, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte ;  and  so  on.  I  do  not 
know  what  view  the  preacher  himself  preferred. 
But  when  the  service  was  over,  Robertson  said  to 
him :  "  Man,  Dunlop,  what  kind  of  subject  was 
that  to  take !  It  was  a  most  unsuitable  text  to 
preach  from  in  connection  with  sacramental 
services.  But,  if  you  would  preach  about  tlie 
Number  of  the  Beast,  you  might  have  found  a 
more  satisfactory  explanation  than  any  of  those 
you  mentioned.  I  can  give  you  a  much  better 
theory  myself."  "  What  is  that  ? "  asked  the 
other.  "  It  is  that  you  yourself  are  the  Beast, 
Dunlop.  That  is  my  view ;  and  I  shall  prove  the 
correctness  of  it.  What  is  your  name?  James 
Dunlop.  We  shall  put  it  in  Latin,  Jacobus 
Dwilopus.  Take  the  sum  of  all  the  letters  in 
'  Jacobus    Dunlopus '   tiiat    are    Roman    numerals, 
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and  you  will  find  that   it   amounts  to  the  Number 
of  the  Beast.      Thus  : 

J  (ilial  is,  I)  I 

A  o 

C  loo 

O  o 

B  o 

U  (that  is.  V)  5 

S  o 

Jacobus    yields    io6.      Now    take    )-our    surname, 
Duulopus : 

D  500 

U  (that  is,  V)      5 

N  o 

L  50 

O  o 

1'  o 

U  (that  is,  V)      5 

S  o 

Dunlopus  \-ields   560.      Tiie  total,  666;   showing 
thatjw^  are  the  Beast,  Dunlop  ! " 

Dr.  Robertson  once  remarked  to  a  friend  :  "  An 
English  lady,  who  was  staying  with  us  in  Irvine, 
said,  *  Why  do  Scotch  people  call  water  tcv/Z/rr?  ' 
I  replied,  '  Do  }-ou  not  know  that  when  men 
began  to  build  boats  they  were  at  first  coracles, 
— small  vessels  hollowed  out  of  the  tnmks  of  trees. 
Then  they  rose  to  small  boats,  with  which  they 
skirted  t!ie  shores  of  the  ocean.  Then  the)-  rose 
to  large  ships,  with  which  they  traversed  at  will 
the  whole  sea.  At  last  a  man  sprang  up  in 
Greenock   called   James    Watt,    who   invented   the 
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steamship.  That  was  a  wonderful  invention,  quite 
mastering  the  ocean,  rendering  it  the  complete 
servant  of  man.  And  so  now  we  in  Scotland  call 
it  watt-er.' " 

When  the  extension  charge  of  Shamrock  Street, 
Glasgow,  was  looking  out  for  its  first  minister, 
some  of  the  leading  office-bearers  set  their  hearts 
on  securing  Dr.  Robertson,  and  issued  a  unanimous 
"call"  in  his  favour.  There  was  great  anxiety, 
both  in  Irvine  and  Glasgow,  as  to  what  his 
decision  was  likely  to  be.  Dr.  James  Taylor,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Glasgow  Presbytery, 
went  down  to  Irvine  one  day  to  plead  with  him 
regarding  the  matter.  Robertson  received  him 
most  kindly,  and  listened  patiently  to  all  that  he 
had  to  say.  But  although  Dr.  Taylor  angled 
carefully,  his  friend  would  not  take  the  bait.  He 
declined  to  give  any  positive  encouragement  to 
tlTe  overtures  addressed  to  him.  At  length  Dr. 
Taylor  had  to  leave  by  the  train,  and  Robertson 
accompanied  him  to  the  railway  station  to  see 
him  off.  As  the  train  began  to  move.  Dr.  Taylor 
put  his  head  out  of  the  carriage  window,  and  said, 
"  Good-bye  ;  you're  a  queer  fish,  Willie."  To  which 
in  a  moment  came  the  reph',  "  And  you're  a 
queerer  fisher,  Jamie." 

His  brother  James,  of  Newington,  came  one 
season  to  his  manse  at  Irvine  to  recruit  after 
an  illness.  The  convalescent  made  such  rapid 
progress  that  Dr.  William  ventured  to  ask  him  to 
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conduct  one  of  the  services  on  the  following 
Lord's  Day.  But  James  excused  himself  on  the 
ground  that  his  medical  man  had  forbidden  him 
to  undergo  meantime  the  excitement  and  fati^'ue 
of  preaching.  After  the  Sunday  was  past,  William 
suggested  to  James  that  he  might  kindly  deliver 
a  short  address  at  the  mid-week  prayer-meeting. 
But  the  elder  brother  a  second  time  pled  as  an 
excuse  the  prohibition  of  his  doctor.  Soon  after 
this,  when  the  brothers  sat  down  to  dinner,  William 
said,  "  James,  do  you  think  that  your  medical  man 
would  disapprove  of  your  saying  grace  before 
meat?  Would  it  be  too  much  for  you  to 
do   so  ?  " 

During  one  of  Dr.  Robertson's  illnesses,  when 
his  friend  Dr.  James  Brown  was  with  him,  he 
passed  through  a  season  of  deep  spiritual  de- 
pression, in  which  he  lamented  the  small  amount 
of  service  which  he  feared  he  had  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  Christ  throughout  the  course  of  his 
ministry.  Dr.  Brown  did  his  best  to  comfort 
him  ;  and  besides  mentioning  other  considerations, 
reminded  him  of  the  large  influence  for  good 
which  he  had  exercised  upon  a  multitude  of 
young  minds  throughout  the  Church.  He  said 
also,  "  I  inyself  belong  to  that  privileged  company. 
It  is  very  greatly  owing  to  the  influence  which 
you  had  upon  me  in  my  student  days  at  Old 
Cumnock  that  I  was  led  to  devote  my  life  to  the 
ministry    of    the    Gospel."       This    well-intended 
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remark  evidentl}-  helped  to  relieve  the  sick  man 
of  some  of  his  depression  ;  for  he  replied  at 
once,  with  a  humorous  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
"  Ah !  Jamie,  that's  poor  comfort ;  there's  not 
much  consolation  for  me  in  the  thought  of 
what  you  have  done  for  the  Christian  Church," 
— or  words  to  that  effect. 


VIII 

Dr.  Robertson  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  which  prepared 
The  Presbyterian  Hynmal,  a  collection  of  hymns 
for  use  in  the  congregations  of  the  Church,  that 
was  published  in  1876.  Four  of  the  other 
members  were.  Dr.  Blair  of  Dunblane,  Mr. 
Thomson  of  Slateford,  Dr.  Henderson  of  Paisley, 
and  Mr.  James  Thin,  bookseller,  Edinburgh. 
Robertson  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  work,  and 
co-operated  in  the  prosecution  of  it  as  far  as  the 
broken  condition  of  his  health  at  the  time  would 
permit.  At  one  period  his  brother  James  invited 
him  to  come  to  Edinburgh,  and  stay  with  him  for 
a  few  weeks,  holding  out  as  an  inducement 
that  he  could  in  that  way  see  a  good  deal 
of  his  friend  Mr,  Thin — who  was  an  expert 
in  hymnology — and  talk  over  matters  with 
him.  William  Robertson  agreed  to  go,  and 
in  accepting  said  to  his  brother,  "  I'm  very 
thick  wi'  Thin," 
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One  day  a  brisk  discussion  took  place  at 
the  table  of  the  Committee  with  reference  to 
the  closing  verse  of  Dr.  Neale's  rendering 
of  St.  Stephen  of  Mar  Saba's  famous  hymn, 
beginning  : 

''An   thou  wc-ary,  arl  thou  languid?" 

The  last  verse,  as  Dr.  Ncale  wrote  it,  runs 
thus  : 

"  Finding,  following,  keeping,  struggling, 
Is  lie  sure  lo  bless? 
'  Angels,  martyrs,  prophets,  virgins. 
Answer,  \'es.'" 

"  Virgins,"  of  course,  could  not  find  a  place  in  a 
Presbyterian  hymn-book  ;  for  I'resbj'terians  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  notion  of  the  special  holi- 
ness of  a  celibate  life.  In  some  hymnals,  as,  for 
example,  in  The  Chiiir/i  Ilyninary,  the  verse 
appears  thus  : 

"'Angels,  martyrs,  siiints,  and  prophets. 
Answer,   Vcs'"; 

but  Mr.  Thin  and  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee objected  to  "  saints,"  on  the  ground  that 
in  this  particular  hymn  the  word  suggests 
not  the  Lord's  people  generally,  but  only 
the  haloed  "  saints "  of  the  Romish  Calendar. 
Ultimately  it  was  agreed  to  omit  the  verse 
altogether.  Whereupon  Dr.  Robertson  rose  in 
his    place,    opened    his    mouth,    and    spoke    with 
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an     air     of     much     solemnity     this      extempore 
quatrain  : 

"Shall  this  verse  of  doubtful  doctrine 
Into  the  Hymn-book  go? 
'  Blair  and  Thomson,  Thin  and  Henderson, 
Answer,  No.'" 


CHAPTER   VII 

J-         were  born  at   Leitholm,  a  rural  village  in  f 

Berwickshire:  George,  in  i  815,  and  Robert,  three 
years  later.  Their  father,  Archibald  Jeffrey,  was 
for  many  years  an  elder  in  the  congregation  of  Dr. 
Adam  Thomson,  at  Coldstream.  Both  parents 
were  of  the  good  old  Scottish  type,  in  which  much 
natural  ability  and  shrewdness  of  character  were 
joined  with  vig(>rous  and  cheerful  piety.  The  two 
brothers  were  accustomed  to  acknowledge  with 
grateful  hearts  before  their  friends  the  inestimable 
benefits  of  the  godly  upbringing  and  the  religious 
education  which  they  had  received  in  the  home  of 
their  childhood  from  their  mother  and  their  father. 
Archibald  Jeffrey,  says  Dr.  Adam  Thomson's 
biographer,  "  was  a  man  of  rare  vigour  of  intellect, 
who  knew  the  Bible,  and  the  theology,  Church 
polity,  and  history  of  the  Secession,  as  few  knew 
them,  and  could  give  graphic  descriptions  of  all 
the     notable     preachers    lie    h.ul     hc.inl     in     the 
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first  half  of  the  century.  He  had  a  ready 
and  racy  humour,  which  neither  interfered  nor 
appeared  incongruous  with  his  deep  and  uniform 
piety." 

Both  George  and  Robert  were  men  of  com- 
manding presence,  great  intellectual  power,  and 
marked  force  of  character.  They  had  buirdly 
forms,  a  strong  stride,  and  a  loud,  infectious  laugh. 
They  always  attracted  the  attention  of  strangers, 
especially  when  they  were  together.  The  tie  of 
kinship  between  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
Jeffrey  family  remained  always  very  close ;  and 
George  and  Robert,  in  particular,  loved  each  other 
more  intensely  than  most  brothers  do.  The 
affection  of  the  elder  for  the  younger  had  in  it 
also  a  strain  of  the  paternal.  When  at  length 
both  became  ministers  in  Glasgow,  they  arranged 
that  they  would  live  side  by  side,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  George's  sphere  of  labour 
was  in  the  east  end,  and  Robert's  on  the  south 
side  of  the  city.  So  they  built  for  themselves  a 
double  villa  in  Dennistoun,  which  they  named 
Adelphi  House.  The  one  family  occupied  the 
north  portion  of  it,  and  the  other  the  south  ;  there 
being  also  a  door  through  the  wall  between,  which 
made  the  double  house  in  many  respects  one 
residence. 

As  Christian  ministers  the  brothers  had  very 
much  in  common.  Their  preaching,  as  well  as 
their  whole  theological  outlook,  was  passionately 
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evangelical,  and  they  were  both  also  intensely 
interested  in  evangelistic  work.  During  each 
of  the  visits  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  to 
Glasgow  in  the  "  seventies,"  Dr.  George  Jeffrey 
arranged  to  have  meetings  for  a  fortnight  in 
connection  with  their  mission  within  his  church 
in  London  Road,  all  of  which  were  crowded. 
The  two  brothers  usually  waited  at  the  door  to 
welcome  Mr.  Moody  on  his  arrival ;  and  this  was 
his  usual  expression  in  returning  their  greeting — 
"  TJie  tzvo  sons  of  Zcbedee  !  " 


II 

Dr.  Georcie  Jeffrey 

began  his  Arts  curriculum  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  when  he  was  scarcely  fifteen  years  old, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the 
United  Secession  Church  in  1833.  He  received 
licence  as  a  probationer  early  in  1838,  and  was 
soon  ordained  as  the  first  pastor  of  the  infant 
congregation  of  London  Road,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Glasgow.  This  was  his  one  and 
only  charge  ;  the  pastoral  tie  being  at  last  severed 
by  his  death  in  1887,  when  he  was  beginning  to 
look  forward  to  the  celebration  of  his  ministerial 
jubilee. 

George  Jeffrey  possessed  a  strong  individuality. 
He  was  born  to  be  a  king  of  men.      He  was  tall 
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and  rigidly  erect,  as  well  as  broad  and  burly. 
His  countenance  was  open  and  frank.  He  kept 
his  lips  firm  ;  and  all  the  lines  of  his  face,  together 
with  his  whole  bearing,  spoke  of  decision  of 
character  and  practical  wisdom.  Although  to 
those  who  did  not  personally  know  him  his 
manner  of  speech  in  public  may  have  seemed  on 
some  occasions  to  be  stern,  he  was  far  from  being 
a  stiff  and  dry  ecclesiastic ;  for,  while  his  mental 
power  was  conspicuously  vigorous,  no  man  had 
a  warmer  heart,  or  wider  human  sympathies,  or 
more  desired  to  be  helpful  to  his  fellow-men  in 
all  the  relations  of  life. 

He  was  an  eloquent,  forcible,  and  acceptable 
preacher.  His  forenoon  expository  lectures  were 
full  of  Biblical  instruction ;  and  his  sermons, 
although  many  of  them  were  replete  with  doctrine, 
proved  to  be  likewise  a  powerful  moral  force  ;  for, 
while  magnifying  on  every  proper  occasion  the 
sovereignty  of  grace,  he  always  proclaimed  the 
absolute  freeness  of  the  Gospel  invitations.  One 
of  his  last  sayings  to  his  friend  Dr.  Andrew 
Thomson,  of  Broughton  Place  Church,  Edinburgh, 
was  this  :  "  The  substitution  and  sacrificial  death 
of  Jesus  Christ  are  the  life  and  strength  of  my 
own  personal  religion,  and  they  have  been  also 
the  life  and  strength  of  my  ministry." 

When  Dr.  Jeffrey  was  ordained,  the  member- 
ship of  London  Road  congregation  did  not  exceed 
fifty  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the   first  ten  years  of  his 
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pastorate  it  had  grown  to  seven  hundred.  When 
he  was  still  a  very  young  minister,  he  got  somehow 
to  become  known  as  an  excellent  player  on  the 
flute  Shortly  after  his  ordination  an  influc-ntial 
lady  in  the  church  itivited  him  to  meet  some 
friends  at  her  house  at  tea,  and  requested  him  to 
bring  his  flute  with  him.  He  went  at  the  time 
appointed,  but  she  found,  to  her  great  disappoint- 
ment, that  he  had  disregarded  her  particular 
request.  In  presence  of  the  other  guests  the 
good  lady  said,  "You  haven't  brought  your  flute, 
Mr.  Jeffrey?"  "No,  madam,"  he  replied.  "I 
wish  to  be  known  as  I\Ir.  Jeffrey  the  preacher, 
and  not  as  Mr.  Jeffrey  the  flute- player." 

George  Jeffrey  was  also  a  magnificent  pastor. 
In  his  intercourse  with  his  people  he  was  always 
courteous  and  gentle.  He  visited  the  families  of 
his  congregation  systematically,  and  exhorted  and 
pra)  ed  in  each  house  Ho  was  able  to  call  his 
own  sheep  by  name,  and  he  interested  himself 
in  the  details  of  their  personal  and  family  life,  in 
so  far  as  they  might  consult  him  about  these. 
Another  marked  speciality  of  his  ministry  was  his 
congregational  Bible  class  and  his  Sabbath  school, 
both  of  which  were  composed  of  hundreds  of 
pupils.  11  is  friend  George  Gilfillan  wrote  of  him  : 
"  He  may  he  seen  every  first  day  of  the  week 
moving  through  his  numercjus  classes,  the  spring 
and  centre  of  the  whole  complicated  and  beautiful 
machine — a   child    among    children — as   a   child 
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beloved,  and  yet  moving  with  the  dignity  of  a 
man,  and  wielding  the  authority  of  a  master." 

Besides  all  this,  he  was,  like  Dr.  William 
Anderson  of  John  Street,  especially  during  the 
earlier  period  of  his  ministry,  a  Glasgow  citizen 
of  intense  public  spirit.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  philanthropic  movements  and  in  the  discussion 
of  the  great  social  questions  of  the  time.  He 
was  a  doughty  opponent  of  American  slavery,  as 
well  as  of  every  other  kind  of  despotism.  He 
spoke  one  evening  at  a  crowded  meeting  in  John 
Street  Church  at  which  deputies  from  the  recently 
constituted  Free  Church  of  Scotland  were  giving 
an  account  of  the  practical  help  which  they  had 
received  during  their  tour  in  America  even  from 
some  of  the  Southern  slave-holding  churches. 
When  it  became  his  turn  to  speak,  he  referred  to 
this  circumstance ;  and,  turning  to  the  deputies, 
exhorted  them  to  scorn  to  accept  pecuniary  aid 
from  such  a  quarter.  With  tremendous  energy 
he  shouted  out  the  words,  "  Cast  back  the  impious 
gift."  And  a  moment  or  two  afterwards,  stamp- 
ing his  heavy  cane  upon  the  platform,  he  cried 
out,  amid  a  scene  of  wild  enthusiasm,  "  No  pro- 
slavery  minister  shall  ever  enter  my  pulpit."  It 
is  right  to  add  that  the  Free  Church,  greatly  to 
its  honour,  did  soon  "  send  back  the  money." 

In  1839  Mr.  Jeffrey  was  appointed  Clerk  of 
Presbytery,  and  he  discharged  the  duties  of  this 
onerous    and    responsible  office    for    upwards    of 
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furty  years.  lie  was  most  attentive  to  them, 
perhaps  even  rigorously  so.  Soon  no  person 
throughout  the  entire  Church  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  ecclesiastical  law  than  himself; 
he  also  showed  on  every  occasion*  that  he  was 
abundantly  equipped  with  common  sense  and 
practical  sagacity  ;  while  hard  work  was  at  all 
times  his  delight.  During  a  long  course  of  years, 
accordingly,  his  presence,  both  in  Tresbytcry  and 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Church,  was  invalu- 
able. Often  he  was  able,  by  means  of  a  few 
terse  sentences,  to  clear  up  a  difficult  situation  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  brethren.  It  was 
sometimes  said,  indeed,  that  he  was  not  merely 
Clerk  of  Presbytery,  but  that  he  himself  zvas  the 
Presbytery.  This,  howev^er,  was  only  a  facetious 
acknowledgment  of  his  supremacy  in  the  sphere 
of  Church  order  and  forms  of  procedure.  It  was 
interesting  even  to  take  note  of  the  energy  and 
clearness  with  which,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sederunt,  he  could  read  over  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting ;  and  yet  he  has  been  known 
also  to  read  in  open  court  a  minute  of  strictly 
private  business  in  such  a  way  that  none  of  the 
public  who  happened  to  be  present  were  able  to 
learn  anything  about  the  matter  which  had  been 
dealt  with. 

Dr.  George  JeflTrey  was  Moderator  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Synod  in  1879.  Under  his 
presidency    the    business    was    done    with    order, 
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thoroughness,  and  dispatch.  It  was  at  that 
meeting  of  Synod  that  the  famous  Declaratory 
Act  was  adopted  anent  adhesion  to  the  Confession 
of  Faith  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms. 
(The  Free  Church  Assembly  passed  a  very  similar 
Act  thirteen  years  later.)  At  another  sederunt 
it  fell  to  the  Moderator  formally  to  convey  the 
thanks  of  the  court  to  his  own  younger  brother, 
Dr.  Robert  T.  Jeffrey,  for  the  valuable  service 
which  he  had  rendered  as  Convener  of  the 
Committee  which  purchased  the  palatial  property 
in  Castle  Terrace,  Edinburgh,  upon  the  occupancy 
of  which  the  Church  was  soon  about  to  enter. 

Always  and  everywhere,  during  his  entire 
ministry,  George  Jeffrey  was  methodical,  punctual, 
conscientious,  and  untiring  in  his  devotion  to 
duty.  Had  he  not  possessed  these  and  other 
such-like  qualities,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  him  to  continue,  as  he  did,  to  be  a  progressive 
student  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  life, 
not  only  in  the  domain  of  dogmatics  and  Biblical 
criticism,  but  also  in  philosophy,  science,  and 
general  literature.  It  ought  also  to  be  said  that, 
as  a  business  man,  the  frank,  affectionate  kindness 
of  his  heart  was  never  chilled  as  the  result  of  his 
long  official  career. 

Let  me  now  mention  one  or  two  things,  which, 
although  trifling  in  themselves,  help  to  show  what 
manner  of  man  he  was. 

George   was    not    a    smoker,  like    his    brother 
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Robert ;  and  it  would  appear  that  he  resented 
the  use  of  the  weed  in  unauthorised  places 
where  he  happened  to  be  present.  One  day  he 
was  travelling  in  a  third  class  compartment  of  a 
railway  train,  when  a  working  man  beside  him 
took  out  his  pipe,  lighted  it,  and  began  to  puff 
away  vigorously.  Dr.  Jeffrey  endured  the 
infliction  for  a  short  time,  but  at  last  could  bear 
it  no  longer.  He  addressed  the  offender  in  these 
words  :  "  This  is  not  a  smoking  compartment,  sir  ; 
and,  besides,  it  is  most  abominably  bad  tobacco." 

When  he  went  to  assist  a  brother  minister  in 
the  country,  and  found  him  waiting  his  arrival  at 
the  railway  station,  he  would  not  permit  him  to 
relieve  him  of  his  travelling  bag,  and  carry  it  for 
him  to  the  manse.  He  would  sa)',  "  No,  sir,  by 
no  means.  This  is  your  home,  sir ;  and  you 
ought  to  maintain  your  dignity,  for  every  one 
knows  you.  It  is  right  that  here,  in  your  parish, 
I  should  carry  my  own  belongings." 

On  one  such  occasion,  as  the  minister  who  had 
met  him  was  escorting  him  to  the  manse,  they 
passed  one  of  the  humble  places  of  worship  which 
were  run  up  by  the  Free  Church,  to  its  great 
credit,  immediately  after  the  Disruption,  and  looked 
like  two,  or  perhaps  three,  excellent  sheds  placed 
close  together.  Dr.  Jeffrey  asked  his  companion 
what  church  this  was.  "  The  Free  Church,"  was 
the  reply.  "  I  knew  it,  sir,"  jocularly  rejoined 
the  Doctor;  "upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go!" 
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He  had  a  peremptory  way  not  only  of  laying 
down  the  law  in  a  church  court,  but  also  of  ex- 
pressing in  private  life  his  own  personal  convic- 
tions and  opinions.  I  had  a  conversation  with 
him  once  in  1874  in  the  house  of  his  brother 
Robert,  for  whom  I  had  been  preaching  on 
occasion  of  a  Sacramental  Fast  Day.  The 
question  of  the  cremation  of  the  dead  came  up, 
and  I  made  a  remark  not  unfav-ourable  to  the 
introduction  of  the  practice.  Dr.  George  replied 
at  once,  as  if  a  sententious  remark  vigorously 
spoken  by  himself  ought  to  settle  the  question  : 
"  No,  sir ;  it  won't  do,  sir :  cremation  —  the 
heathen  method  ;  burial — the  Christian  method." 

It  was  his  custom  to  be  in  his  place  in  the 
pulpit  of  London  Road  Church  a  few  minutes 
before  the  hour  when  worship  began ;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  church  clock  struck  the  hour,  he  stood 
up  and  began  the  service.  This  punctuality  on 
his  part  led  to  the  same  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
It  pained  him  to  find  dilatoriness  when  he  offici- 
ated in  other  churches.  On  a  Sabbath  in  1887 
he  "  introduced "  his  friend,  the  Rev.  George 
Smart,  formerly  of  Denny,  who  had  been  inducted 
to  the  congregation  of  School  Wynd,  Dundee ; 
and  as  the  organist,  who  sat  close  behind  the 
pulpit,  protracted  the  opening  voluntary  unduly 
(as  he  thought),  he  soon  lost  patience,  turned 
sharply  round,  and  said  peremptorily,  "Stop  that!" 
The  organist  stopped  like  a  shot,  and  no  wonder. 
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Yet  upon  occasion  he  could  exercise  much  self- 
restraint.  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  in  a  biographical 
sketch  prefixed  to  a  posthumous  volume  of  his 
Sermons,  writes  as  follows :  "  One  day,  while 
Dr.  Jeffrey  was  sitting  at  a  table  dliotc  in  a 
German  town,  a  company  of  young  ladies  entered, 
blooming  with  health  and  overflowing  with 
hilarity,  and  sat  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table.  Their  eyes  were  turned  to  the  stranger, 
and,  while  they  did  not  discover  in  his  dress  any 
marks  of  the  sacred  profession,  they  were  not  slow 
in  concluding  that  he  was  an  Englishman.  Never 
suspecting  that  he  understood  their  language, 
they  became  critical,  and  kept  up  each  other's 
laughter  by  remarks  on  his  appearance,  which 
were  not  always  complimentary.  Our  traveller 
allowed  this  fire  of  criticism  to  go  on  fc^r  a  time 
unchecked ;  but  what  was  their  astonishment 
and  annoyance  when  they  heard  him  suddenly 
address  the  waiter  in  sentences  of  good  German  ! 
They  relieved  both  themselves  and  him  from 
embarrassment  by  speedily  evanishing  out  of  the 
room." 

Ill 

Dr.   Robert  T.  Jeferev, 

like  his  elder  brother,  was  a  man  of  notable 
individuality.  While  his  intellectual  vigour  was 
even  greater  than  that  of  George,  his  ability  was 
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associated,  more  particularly  in  his  younger  days, 
with  a  dash  of  eccentricity.  As  I  remember  him 
during  the  years  when  I  used  to  meet  him  in 
the  United  Presbyterian  Synod,  his  locks  had  a 
tendency  to  curl,  and  natural  ringlets  hung  down 
the  back  of  his  head. 

Professionally  he  possessed  a  double  "  qualifica- 
tion." Having  matriculated  at  Edinburgh 
University  while  still  a  boy,  he  first  of  all 
attended  the  necessary  medical  classes,  and 
obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  He 
found  more  and  more,  however,  that  his  heart 
was  in  the  Christian  ministry,  and  this  led  him  in 
the  year  1837  to  enter  the  Secession  Theological 
Hall.  He  received  licence  as  a  probationer  in 
1843,  the  year  of  the  Disruption.  Robert  Jeffrey 
was  one  of  the  band  of  Seceder  students  who 
walked  in  the  historic  procession  to  Tanfiekl 
Hall,  vigorously  cheering  the  self-emancipated 
Church.  x'\fter  declining  a  '  call "  to  Girvan  he 
was  ordained  at  Denny,  Stirlingshire,  early  in 
I  844.  In  I  849  he  was  "  called  "  to  Alexandria  ; 
in  1852,  to  Kilmaurs ;  in  1853,  and  again  in 
1854,  to  the  North  Church,  Perth;  but  all 
these  invitations  he  declined.  At  length  he 
accepted  in  1856  a  "call"  to  the  newly  formed 
congregation  of  Caledonia  Road,  on  the  south 
side  of  Glasgow.  The  little  band  that  secured 
him  for  their  minister  soon  became  a  large  and 
prosperous  congregation,  which    completely   filled 
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the  new  church.  Dr.  Robert's  Glasgow  pastorate 
continued  for  more  than  thirty-nine  years,  and  it 
was  to  the  end   a  triumph.      He  passed  away  in 

1895- 

His  conspicuous  success  as  a  minister  was 
mainly  due  to  two  characteristics  in  combination  : 
his  popular  pulpit  gifts,  and  his  broad,  genial 
humanity,  in  which  manly  strength  was  united 
with  tender  kindliness.  A  contemporary  wrote 
about  him  as  follows :  "  He  had  many  of  the 
qualities  that  go  to  make  the  pulpit  powerful. 
His  style  was  direct,  vigorous,  and  homely ;  he 
had  a  large  store  of  moral  passion,  and  a  great 
power  of  pathetic  appeal ;  so  that,  whether  he 
thundered  the  terrors  of  the  Law  or  proclaimed 
the  love  of  the  Gospel,  men  could  not  resist  being 
touched  and  moved.  He  knew  the  life  of  the 
common  people,  and  could  depict  it  with  shrewd- 
ness, sagacity,  and  humour ;  and  while  he  was 
what  is  called  a  doctrinal  preacher,  his  overflowing 
human  sympathy  preserved  his  discourses  from 
hardening  in  theological  moulds.  His  hold  on 
the  affections  of  his  people  was  exceptionally 
strong.  They  admired  him  as  a  preacher,  and 
they  loved  him  as  a  friend.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  saying  that  preaching  never  tired  him  ;  and 
he  was  never  so  happy  as  when  proclaiming  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ." 

Dr.  Robert  always  kept  among  his  discourses 
a  few  ver\-  special  ones  which  he  preached   when 
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he  was  from  home.  Typewriting  not  having 
come  into  use  in  his  day,  he  got  these  printed 
privately  in  octavo  form,  and  in  large  type,  that 
the  words  might  the  more  readily  catch  his  eye 
when  he  was  delivering  them  in  the  pulpit.  I 
remember  well  the  appearance  of  these  when  he 
preached  two  of  them  at  Dennjloanhead  on  a 
Sacramental  Fast  Day  in  the  "  seventies." 

In  the  course  of  his  prolonged  ministry  he  also 
published  three  volumes  of  his  discourses.  The 
first,  entitled  Voices  from  Calvary^  contained 
sermons  on  the  Seven  Words  spoken  from  the 
Cross.  The  second  volume,  The  Salvation  of 
the  Gospel, — issued  after  he  had  been  a  minister 
for  forty-six  years,  —  consisted  of  discourses 
which  he  had  specially  prepared  for  anniversary 
occasions.  And  the  third  volume,  Visits  tc  Cal- 
vary, consisted  of  Communion  addresses,  and  was 
intended  to  be  a  companion  to  the  first. 

A  few  anecdotes  will  help  to  illustrate  the 
force  of  character,  flavoured  sometimes  with  not 
a  little  of  the  eccentric,  which  belonged  to  this 
eminent  son  of  the  Secession. 

When  Robert  Jeffrey  was  a  student  at 
Edinburgh  in  the  "  thirties  "  of  last  century,  there 
were  of  course  no  railways,  and  he  was  accus- 
tomed sometimes  to  walk  to  the  capital  the 
whole  way  from  his  home  at  Leitholm.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  an  empty  hearse  overtook  him 
at   Pathhead,  on  the  Edinburgh    side  of    Soutra 
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Hill  ;  and  the  driver,  on  being  told  his  destina- 
tion, was  so  good  as  to  invite  Robert  to  "take  a 
lift,"  and  come  up  beside  himself  on  the  box. 
As  the  weather  was  cold,  however,  the  student 
replied  that  if  the  man  had  no  objections,  he 
would  rather  lie  down  inside  the  vehicle.  He 
did  so,  accordingly ;  and  when  the  hearse,  on  its 
arrival  in  the  city,  stopped  to  allow  him  to  alight, 
those  who  stood  by  were  astonished  to  see  a  lad 
who  was  very  much  alive  indeed,  although  a  little 
weary,  emerge,  feet  and  legs  foremost,  from  the 
interior ! 

After  he  had  obtained  his  medical  qualification, 
Robert  T.  Jeffrey,  M.D.,  acted  for  some  time  as 
police-surgeon  in  Glasgow.  One.  dark  night, 
when  he  was  out  of  doors,  a  tipsy  man  grossly 
insulted  him,  giving  him  such  extreme  provoca- 
tion that  Robert  dealt  him  a  blow  which  knocked 
him  down.  The  doctor  returned  at  once  to  the 
police-station  ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes 
the  man  arrived  there,  and  lodged  a  complaint 
about  his  having  been  assaulted  by  some  ruffian 
in  the  street.  Robert,  seeing  that  he  himself  was 
unrecognised,  said  nothing,  but  proceeded  quietly 
to  examine  the  bruises  which  the  fellow  had 
received,  and  to  treat  them  as  tenderly  as  a  gentle 
nurse  would  have  done. 

Here  is  another  story  which  has  often  been 
told  me.  When  Robert  Jeffrey  was  a  student  of 
divinity    at    the    Theological     Hall,   the   class    to 
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which  he  belonged  were  one  day  reading  Hebrew 
under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Mitchell,  who  was  the 
genial  and  amiable  Professor  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture. Robert  happened  to  be  sitting  near  a  class- 
mate who  was  subject  to  epileptic  seizures. 
When  the  lad  on  his  other  side  had  begun  to 
construe  his  verse,  and  Robert  realised  that  he 
himself  was  quite  unprepared  to  face  the  reading 
of  the  next  verse,  which  it  would  naturally  fall  to 
him  to  do,  he  suddenly  started  up,  laid  hold  with 
both  hands  of  his  epileptic  friend,  thrust  a  hat 
down  over  his  brow,  and  dragged  him  out  of  the 
room,  as  if  his  keen  medical  eye  had  detected 
premonitions  of  an  imminent  fit.  He  remained 
with  him  outside,  carefully  watching  over  him 
(although  the  young  man  was  really  quite  well), 
until  the  examination  came  to  an  end  ! 

One  of  the  leading  families  connected  with 
Dennyloanhead  congregation  during  the  late 
"  forties  "  was  that  of  Mr.  M'Robbie,  one  of  the 
office-bearers,  who  lived  in  Dunipace.  Ministers 
who  called  there  were  always  sure  of  a  kindly 
welcome.  One  day  Dr.  Jeffrey  and  their  own 
minister,  Mr.  John  Edmond,  afterwards  of  Glasgow 
and  London,  called  together  at  Mr.  M'Robbie's 
house.  Mr.  Edmond  was  of  a  sensitive  and 
gentle  disposition  ;  not  bluntly  virile,  like  his 
companion.  During  their  call,  one  of  those  small, 
slender,  delicate  pet-dogs,  an  Italian  greyhound, 
came  into  the  room.  Mr.  Edmond  was  struck 
10 
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with  its  large,  soft  eyes,  and  its  beautiful  fawn 
colour.  He  exclaimed,  "  What  a  lovely  creature! 
What  species  does  it  belong  to  ? "  while  Dr. 
Jeffrey  said,  "  Aye,  it's  a  bonny  dowg." 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia  died 
suddenly  in  1855,  while  the  Crimean  War,  which 
he  had  provoked,  was  raging.  His  removal 
created  a  profound  sensation  through.out  the 
world,  and  in  almost  every  church  the  occasion 
was  "  improved "  by  the  preaching  of  a  special 
sermon.  Dr.  Jeffrey  discoursed  to  his  people  at 
Denny  about  King  Herod  Agrippa  II.  being 
"  eaten  up  of  worms."  An  old  woman,  who  was 
hard  of  hearing,  sat  close  to  the  pulpit,  and  the 
sermon  had  raised  a  difficulty  in  her  mind.  So 
she  waited  at  the  close  of  the  service  until  the 
minister  came  down  the  pulpit  stairs.  Then, 
curtseying  to  him,  she  said,  "  Please,  Dr.  Jaffrey, 
did  the  worms  eat  up  the  hale  o'  Herod  ? " 
"  Aye,  Jenny,"  was  the  answer,  "  stump  and  rump, 
Jenny." 

When  his  successor,  Mr.  Peter  White,  was 
settled  in  Denny,  the  people  soon  discovered  that 
he  was  a  perfect  contrast,  in  many  respects,  to 
Dr.  Jeffrey.  Mr.  White,  although  an  expository 
preacher  of  commanding  ability,  was  naturall}'  of 
a  shy  antl  retiring  disposition  ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  some  of  his  people  dubbed  him 
'•  Peter  the  Hermit."  Dr.  Jeffrey,  on  the  contrary, 
was  gifted  with  a  frank  and  ready  manner,  and  was 
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always  outspoken  and  easy  of  access.  Mr.  White, 
who  was  my  neighbour  during  the  twelve  years 
that  I  lived  in  Uennyloanhead,  once  said  to  me : 
"When  I  came  to  Denny,  the  merchants  who 
belong  to  the  church  used  to  say  to  me,  '  Gie  us  a 
roar  in  when  ye'r  passin',  Mr.  W^hite ;  Dr.  Jaffrey 
aye  gied  us  a  roar  in.'  "  Then  he  added,  "  Fancy 
me  giving  anybody  a  roar  in  ! " 

Robert  Jeffrey  said  to  me  one  day  about  the 
pastor  of  an  influential  congregation  in  Glasgow 
for  whose  intellectual  gifts  he  evidently  had  no 
very  great  respect :  "  There  is  no  other  man  in 
the  Church  that  I  know  who  carries  on  so  large  a 
business  upon  so  small  a  capital." 

The  concluding  anecdote  illustrates  the  finer 
qualities  of  his  nature — his  kindliness  of  heart, 
and  his  readiness  to  forgive  any  one  who  had 
injured  him.  During  the  years  of  his  ministry  in 
Denny,  Robert  Jeffrey  was  a  bachelor,  and  took 
no  charge  of  the  housekeeping.  At  that  time  there 
was  no  coal-cellar  connected  with  the  manse :  the 
fuel  which  he  ordered  was  laid  down  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  in  the  open  air,  within  the  garden 
wall.  One  spring  season  the  minister  began  to 
notice  that  each  supply  did  not  last  so  long  as  he 
reasonably  expected  it  ought  to  have  done.  By 
and  by  he  became  convinced  that  his  coal  was 
being  tampered  with,  and  he  resolved  to  keep 
his  eyes  and  ears  open.  His  study  was  at  the 
back  of  the  manse,  upstairs  ;  and   late  one  night. 
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at  tlie  end  of  June, — a  time  of  year  when  it  is 
not  very  dark,  even  at  midnight, — he  distinctly 
heard  sounds  outside.  He  looked  out  of  the 
window,  and  lo  !  there  he  saw  an  elderly  woman, 
a  member  of  his  own  congregation  who  was  in 
humble  circumstances,  trying  in  vain  to  hoist  up 
a  heavy  bagful  of  coal  upon  her  shoulder.  In  a 
moment  he  threw  open  the  window,  and  called  to 
her,  "  Wait  a  minute,  Kirsty,  and  I'll  come  and 
give  ye  a  lift  on."  But  the  woman  fled  in  alarm, 
leaving  the  booty  behind.  The  minister  called 
upon  her  next  day,  and  admonished  her  both 
faithfully  and  tenderly  about  her  sin  ;  but  he 
mentioned  the  matter  to  nobody  else.  He  kept 
the  fact  of  her  theft  a  profound  secret  as  long  as 
she  lived  ;  and  although  he  told  the  story  to  his 
friends  after  her  death,  he  did  not  divulge  the 
woman's  name. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

||rrntipa[   Jobn   (Tatrns 

I 

A  TALL,  long-limbed,  nobly  built,  white- 
haired,  reverend,  rugged  man.  The  legs 
long,  and  massive  like  an  elephant's.  The 
countenance  open  and  welcoming  ;  the  eyes  bright 
and  intelligent.  The  physical  frame  gigantic,  in 
correspondence  with  intellect  and  heart.  His 
friend  Dr.  John  Brown,  the  author  of  Rab,  who 
was  so  fond  of  the  canine  species,  described 
Cairns  as  "  a  great,  big,  evangelical  Newfoundland 
dog."  And  indeed  his  kind,  strong,  honest  face 
did  suggest  to  some  minds  the  gravity,  magnan- 
imity, and  sense  of  responsibility,  as  well  as  the 
gracious  faithfulness  and  reserve  power  of  some 
of  Landseer's  larger  dogs.  If  Thomas  Chalmers's 
magnificent  head  resembled  that  of  a  lion,  as  did 
also  that  of  Joachim,  the  violinist,  it  is  no  dis- 
paragement to  John  Cairns  to  say  that  his  face, 
when  in  repose,  was  like  that  of  a  Newfoundland. 
His  huge  shoulders,  too,  towered  above  all  others 
in    a    crowd.      Indeed,  he    was    titanic    in    every 
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\vay,-^in  body,  and  mind,  and  heart ;  suggesting 
to  every  one  who  met  him  a  sense  of  unlimited 
capacity,  in  the  regions  especially  of  great-souled- 
ness  and  ficry-heartedness. 

John  Cairns  was  born  at  Ay  ton  Hill,  Berwick- 
shire, in  1818.  His  parents  were  in  humble  life, 
his  father  being  a  shepherd  or  "  hind."  The 
Cairns  couple  were  at  once  God-fearing  and  most 
industrious.  There  were  eight  children  in  the 
family,  and  of  these  John  was  the  third.  In 
1826,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  eight,  his 
father  removed  to  the  shepherd's  house  on  the 
estate  of  Dunglass.  The  family  attended  the 
Secession  Church  at  Stockbridge,  which  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  named  Ewieside,  and  John's 
father  became  an  elder  in  the  congregation.  On 
weekdays  the  children  attended  the  pari.sh  school 
at  Cockburnspath,  and  here  John  began  to  learn 
first  Latin  and  then  Greek.  But  when  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age  he  had  to  leave  the  day-school 
and  become  a  "  herd-laddie."  It  was  arranged, 
however,  that  the  schoolmaster  should  give  him  a 
course  of  private  teaching  in  the  evenings.  But 
even  when  he  was  attending  to  his  daily  duty 
among  the  sheep,  he  would  have  a  book  or  two 
with  him,  in  the  ncuk  of  his  shepherd's  plaid. 

When  he  reached  the  age  of  sixteen,  it  was 
settled  that,  being  "  a  lad  o'  pairts,"  he  must  go 
to  College  in  lulinburgh.  Both  the  schoolmaster 
and  the  minister  insisted  on  this,  for  each  of  them 
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had  his  own  expectations  of  a  great  future  for 
John.  My  own  father,  David  Jerdan,  wrote  about 
him  a  good  many  years  ago :  "  I  remember  John 
Cairns's  first  appearance  as  a  student  at  Edinburgh 
University  in  1834.  He  was  fresh  from  the 
breezes  of  the  Lammermoor  Hills,  and  country- 
like in  his  dress  and  general  appearance.  But  his 
superiority  soon  manifested  itself  in  his  classes  ; 
and  when  Professor  Pillans  propounded  a  question 
as  to  any  difficult  passage  and  invited  a  solution, 
he  was  the  first  to  spring  eagerly  up  with  the 
desired  answer.  After  that  session  I  lost  sight  of 
him  for  a  few  years,  and  the  next  time  I  saw  him 
he  had  grown  to  be  a  tall  young  man,  and  was 
fashionably  dressed  like  other  divinity  students." 
As  his  University  course  progressed,  John  Cairns 
became  more  and  more  crowned  with  distinction 
as  an  exceptionally  brilliant  scholar,  not  only  in 
classics  and  mathematics,  but  especially  in  meta- 
physics and  moral  philosophy. 

Having  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  Seceder 
minister,  he  attended,  during  the  five  brief  sessions 
of  the  curriculum,  the  Divinity  Hall  of  his  Church. 
He  also  studied  in  Berlin  during  the  winter  semester 
of  1843—44,  after  whic'i  he  made  a  long  walking 
tour  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Ital)'.  In  1844 
he  was  licensed  as  a  probationer ;  and  in  August 
1845  '"'^  ^^'^s  ordained  a  minister,  and  inducted 
to  the  pastorate  of  Golden  Square  (now  Wallace 
Green)  congregation,  in  Berwick-upon-Twcetl. 
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II 


For  thirty-one  years  he  was  "  Cairns  of 
Berwick."  In  a  very  few  years  after  his  ordina- 
tion he  became  the  most  influential  personality  in 
the  town.  And  he  devoted  himself  to  every 
department  of  ministerial  labour  with  all  his  heart, 
and  soul,  and  strength,  and  mind.  What  a 
powerful  pre-'ichcr  he  was  !  Cairns  was  eminent 
in  the  pulpit  because  he  was  such  a  great  thinker, 
so  utterly  devoid  of  studied  mannerism,  and 
always  so  intensely  in  earnest.  In  some  dis- 
courses there  were  flights  of  rugged  eloquence  ; 
but  in  all  there  was  the  steady  march  of  a  strong 
mind,  accompanied  by  the  accent  of  conviction 
and  living  contact  with  the  souls  to  whom  he  was 
speaking.  His  gesticulation  wliilc  preaching  was 
ungainly.  In  the  early  part  of  the  discourse  he 
would  deliver  quietly,  clasping  his  hands,  and 
moving  them  up  and  down.  Then  he  would 
cross  his  arms  over  his  chest.  At  length,  when 
the  fire  in  his  heart  burned,  he  spoke  with  growing 
energy,  at  the  same  time  swinging  his  arms  about 
alternately,  as  if  he  was  mowing  grass.  Towards 
the  close  he  quieted  down  again,  and  gave  the 
practical  application  with  closed  eyes  and  folded 
hands.  One  day,  while  an  immense  congregation 
to  which  he  had  been  ministering  on  some  special 
occasion    was    dispersing,   a    man    was   overheard 
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saying  to  his  neighbour  with  much  appreciation, 
although  with  improper  strength  of  language, 
"  He's  a  deevil  o'  a  preacher ! " 

He  devoted  the  most  assiduous  care  to  his 
large  Bible  class  of  young  people.  And  he  was 
also  a  supremely  eminent  pastor,  both  in  the 
matter  of  regular  visitation,  and  as  regards  personal 
helpfulness  to  the  afflicted.  One  aged  woman 
said  of  him,  "  Aye,  I  suppose  he  was  a  fine 
preacher;  but  I  know  that  he  was  my  kind,  dear 
friend."  And  the  reverence  in  which  his  people 
held  him  bordered  upon  worship: 

He  was  so  straightforward  and  simple-hearted 
that  it  is  difficult  to  associate  with  him  the  pawky 
cleverness  that  could  contrive  to  frustrate  a  scheme 
of  which  he  did  not  approve,  while  appearing  to 
be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  matter.  The  young 
people  of  his  Bible  class  had  a  social  meeting 
each  winter,  at  which  he  was  always  present 
during  part  of  the  evening.  One  year  it  was 
arranged  to  close  the  proceedings  with  a  dance, 
and  of  this  it  was  supposed  that  the  minister 
knew  nothing.  But  instead  of  leaving  the  meet- 
ing at  the  time  when  he  used  to  do,  he  sat  on  and 
on,  chatting  with  them,  until  at  last  the  time  came 
when  the  gathering  could  not  but  break  up. 
Then  he  rose,  pronounced  the  benediction,  and 
courteously  said  "  Good-night,"  being  himself  the 
last  person  to  leave  the  hall,  as  he  handed  the  key 
to  the  church  officer. 
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During  Dr.  Cairns's  ministry  in  Berwick  "  trans- 
lating calls "  from  other  congregations — some 
of  them  full)"  matured  and  others  not  wholly 
developed — came  to  him.  These  "  calls "  ex- 
ceeded in  number  the  cities  which  contended  for 
the  honour  of  having  been  Homer's  birthplace. 
But  he  declined  every  one  of  them.  There  were 
other  two  or  three  Presbyterian  churches  in  the 
town,  all  of  them  comparatively  small.  The 
minister  of  one  of  these  was  asked,  at  the  time 
when  one  of  the  "  calls  "  was  in  process,  whether 
he  would  prefer  that  Dr.  Cairns  should  remain  as 
a  neighbour  in  Berwick,  or  that  he  should  remove 
to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow.  His  reply  was,  that 
much  as  they  all  loved  the  Doctor,  the\'  would 
account  it  a  blessing  if  he  went  away.  None  of 
the  sister  congregations  could  make  an}'  decent 
headwa)'  so  long  as  he  remained.  And  then  this 
brother  applied  to  the  pastor  of  Wallace  Green 
Church  the  poet's  lines  \\\  J/iliiis  Orsar: 

"  Wliv,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  n.irrow  world 
Like  a  Colossus,  and  we  petty  men 
\Vali<  'imder  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dislionourahlc  graves.'' 

He  was  also  "  sounded  "  in  vain  from  time  to 
time  as  to  whether  he  would  allow  himself  to  be 
appointed  to  certain  vacant  University  and  other 
chairs.  No  fewer  than  seven  such  were  offered 
to  him.  More  wonderful  still,  the  exalted  and 
greatly   coveted   pc^st   of  the  I'rincipalship  of  the 
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University  of  Edinburgh  was  privately  placed 
within  his  reach  in  1859,  when  he  was  forty-one 
years  of  age.  He  mentioned  to  no  one  that  he 
had  received  this  honour.  Even  his  own  brothers 
did  not  know  of  it  until  they  examined  his 
correspondence  after  his  death.  Cairns  judged 
that  the  most  important  and  sublime  of  all  human 
occupations  is  the  Gospel  ministry,  and  he  re- 
mained determined  to  consecrate  his  whole  life 
to  it. 

I  shall  only  mention  in  passing  his  numerous 
evangelistic  activities,  and  his  practical  interest 
in  all  movements  for  the  revival  of  religion  ;  his 
steadfast  advocacy  of  Total  Abstinence  during 
his  later  years ;  together  with  his  labours  as  an 
Apostle  of  Church  Union,  and  as  a  champion  of 
Religious  Equality. 

David  Macrae  has  given  a  vivid  description  of 
Cairns's  oratory  in  a  speech  which  the  great  man 
made  on  the  question  of  Union  with  the  Free 
Church  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  of  1867, 
as  follows  : 

"  Dr.  Harper's  report  is  read,  and  Cairns, 
gigantic,  and  with  his  neck  swathed  in  a  high 
white  neckcloth,  mounts  the  platform.  The 
rugged,  but  noble  and  honest  face,  the  cliff-like 
brows,  the  Herculean  frame,  and  the  huge  fists, 
all  convey  the  idea  of  power.  He  has  not  been 
speaking  many  minutes  before  his  limbs  are  in 
motion  like   a   mighty   engine  beginning  to  heave. 
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His  gestures  are  the  most  extraordinary,  I  should 
think,  that  have  ever  been  combined  with  oratorical 
power.  His  whole  body  works  in  half  rotation  ; 
his  legs  give  a  peculiar  kind  of  spring ;  and  his 
huge  arms  swing  about  after  a  fashion  evidently 
not  acquired  from  elocution  books.  .  .  .  On  he 
goes,  flaming  up  into  grandeur ;  he  seems  to  be 
hauling  in  the  Union  argument  like  a  cable,  now 
with  one  hand,  now  with  both  ;  then  his  hands 
arc  pressed  together,  palm  to  palm,  and  are  up 
and  down,  up  and  down — his  voice  all  the  time 
retaining  the  same  intonations,  but  becoming 
deeper  and  more  overwhelming  in  its  passionate 
earnestness.  On  he  moves,  with  a  broad,  resistless 
front,  carrying  everything  before  him.  He  reads 
an  extract  from  some  old  minutes  of  the  Synod 
to  clench  his  argument.  His  spirit  is  on  fire,  and 
the  moment  the  extract  is  over  he  flames  up,  and 
his  fist  comes  down  upon  the  table  with  a  thump 
that  is  like  to  smash  it  to  pieces.  At  the  next 
thump  the  Moderator  picks  up  his  spectacles, 
which  are  lying  perilously  near  ;  and  a  reverend 
doctor  on  the  other  side  of  Cairns,  finding  himself 
within  range  of  the  giant  arms  that  are  now  flying 
in  all  directions,  retreats  to  a  safer  distance. 
Cairns's  peroration  in  that  speech  was  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  impressive  things  to  which  I 
have  ever  listened.  With  his  eyes  closed,  his 
face  turned  towards  hea\en,  the  palms  of  his 
hands  pressed  together  ami  moving  up  and  down, 
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his  whole  body  heaving  with  emotion,  he  poured 
forth  the  overv\  helming  and  passionate  earnestness 
of  his  soul  in  one  concluding  sentence,  and  sat 
down,  leaving  the  whole  audience  thrilling  with 
emotion  and  blinded  with  tears.  I  never  realised 
the  effects  produced  by  Chalmers  in  his  grandest 
moments  till  I  felt  and  witnessed  that." 


Ill 

But  I  must  refer  in  a  few  words  to  the  second 
substantive  half  of  his  life-work  after  he  became 
a  Professor  of  Divinity.  In  1867  the  United 
Presbyterian  Synod,  with  a  special  view  to  his 
distinctive  gifts,  instituted  a  new  chair  of  Apolo- 
getics, and  installed  him  as  its  first  occupant. 
Again,  in  1876,  the  new  arrangements  which  the 
Synod  made  in  elongating  the  Hall  Session 
rendered  it  needful  for  him  to  demit  his  pastoral 
charge  in  Berwick,  remove  to  Edinburgh,  and 
devote  his  whole  time  to  his  professorial  work. 
In  1 88 1  Systematic  Theology  was  added  to 
Apologetics,  and  Cairns  undertook  to  teach  that 
also.  And  at  the  same  time  he  was  with  ac- 
clamation appointed  Principal  of  the  College. 

Dr.  Cairns  was  supreme  as  a  great  moral  force. 
His  students  idolised  him  ;  and  they  did  so  not 
merely  because  they  admired  his  enormous 
erudition,  but  on  account  of  his  lovable  and 
saintly  character.      Although  they  reverenced  him 
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for  his  vast  intellect  and  his  "  oceanic  knowledge," 
it  was  his  profound  and  simple  piety — the  fact 
that  he  was  manifestly  "  far  ben  "  with  God  — 
tiiat  touched  their  hearts  and  won  their  veneration. 
Doubtless  they  learned  much  from  him  in  the 
region  of  theological  science ;  but  the  most 
valuable  lesson  which  he — although  for  the  most 
part  unconsciously — taught  them  was  the  divine- 
ness  of  love,  and  the  huge  influence  for  good  of  a 
life  of  love. 

His  published  writings,  which  had  in  them 
the  promise  of  permanent  usefulness,  were  few. 
The  chief  of  these  were  his  Ulcvioir  of  John 
Brozvn,  D.D.,  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Cunningham 
Lectures  on  Unbelief  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
In  1857  he  began  to  compose  what  might  have 
become  his  inagmini  opus,  on  "  The  Difliculties  of 
Christianity,"  and  made  some  headway  with  it 
from  time  to  time ;  but  unfortunately  he  was 
never  able  to  command  leisure,  either  in  Berwick 
or  in  Edinburgh,  to  fill  in  the  outline  of  the 
large  task  which  he  had  prescribed  to  himself. 

I  remember  well  the  scene  one  evening,  in 
the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  of  1888,  when 
Principal  Cairns's  portrait,  painted  by  Lockhart, 
was  presented  to  the  Church  of  which  he  was  at 
the  time  the  most  influential  minister.  No  person 
who  was  privileged  to  witness  that  scene  could 
ever  forget  it.  Certainly  I  my.self  never  saw  any- 
thing else  like  it  for  enthusiastic  affection   com- 
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bined  with  deep  reverence.  The  crowded  court 
rose  to  testify  its  profound  and  loving  veneration  ; 
while  the  Grand  Old  Man  stood  before  the 
multitude  with  bowed  head  and  folded  hands, 
"  disclaiming,"  as  his  biographer  beautifully  says, 
"  every  gift  but  faith  and  hope." 

A  year  or  two  after  this  Dr.  Cairns  began  to 
show  symptoms  of  declining  strength.  In  the 
beginning  of  1892  he  resigned  the  ofifices  which 
he  held  in  the  United  Presbyterian  College,  and 
at  length  he  died  only  a  few  weeks  thereafter. 
It  was  remarked  that  there  had  not  been  such  an 
imposing  funeral  as  his  in  Edinburgh,  nor  sucii 
mourning  throughout  the  Church  which  he  loved, 
as  well  as  among  Christian  people  of  all  the 
Churches,  since  the  death  of  Thomas  Chalmers. 

IV 

It  may  be  interesting  to  point  out  some  of  the 
most  prominent  features  of  John  Cairns's  char- 
acter. He  had  no  conspicuous  failings  ;  but  those 
who  thought  they  detected  one  or  two  minor 
imperfections  in  him  would  have  been  the  first  to 
acknowledge  that  "  even  his  failings  leaned  to 
virtue's  side."  What  were  this  colossal  Christian's 
great  qualities  ? 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  was  his  huniility. 
Dr.  Cairns  was  in  the  community  like  a  ijiountain 
which  is  the  glory  of  the  whole  countryside ;  and 
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)-et  it  was  true  of  him,  as  of  Dr.  Lawson  of  Selkirk, 
that  he  was  himself  the  only  person  who  did  not 
know  how  supremely  eminent  and  noble  he  was. 
Like  the  Master  whom  he  served,  he  "  made  him- 
self of  no  reputation  "  I'ersonal  distinction  of 
any  kind  was  of  no  value  in  his  eyes.  Indeed, 
his  humbleness  of  mind  was  so  profound  as  to  be 
almost  pathetic.  He  was  continually  deprecating 
honour  to  himself,  and  insisting  that  he  must  sit 
in  the  lowest  room.  At  every  point  in  his  life 
he  preferred  the  lowly  to  the  lofty,  and  the  place 
of  a  servant  to  that  of  a  master.  His  humility 
was  unconscious  and  childlike. 

He  never  referred  to  his  high  distinction  as  a 
University  student,  or  to  the  prizes  which  he  had 
won.  At  no  time  did  he  speak  of  any  of  the 
honours  that  had  come  to  him  in  after-life.  He 
lived  for  more  than  a  generation  after  the  Princi- 
palship  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  had  been 
placed  within  his  reach  ;  and  it  was  most  extra- 
ordinary that  he  did  not  once  refer  to  the  matter 
in  speaking  to  any  one.  He  also  declined  to 
come  forward  as  a  Church  leader.  His  nature 
was  too  sweet  and  simple  for  that.  His  whole 
soul  would  have  abhorred  the  thought  of  his  ever 
degenerating  into  a  wily,  wire-pulling  ecclesiastic. 
When  asked  about  the  pastoral  acceptability  and 
usefulness  of  some  ministerial  brother  for  whom 
he  had  been  preaching,  he  has  been  known  to 
reply  that  it   must  be  great,  because  the  church 
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had  been  full  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit.  He 
seemed  to  be  quite  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the 
crowded  congregation  was  due  to  the  attraction 
of  his  own  presence  in  the  pulpit. 

Alexander  Pope  speaks  about  "the  ruling 
passion  "  being  often  "  strong  in  death."  It  is 
also  true  that  the  most  prominent  traits  of  a 
man's  character  sometimes  come  out  in  his  latest 
moments.  During  the  closing  minutes  of  Dr. 
Cairns's  life  his  strong  mind  wandered,  and  the 
very  last  words  which  he  spoke  reflected  his  life- 
long and  beautiful  humility,  "  You  go  first,  I 
follow." 

The  obverse  of  his  extraordinary  lowliness  of 
mind  was  his  spirit  of  reverence.  How  supremely 
loyal  he  was  to  God  !  And  what  a  reverence  he 
had  for  the  Divine  image  in  the  most  sinful  and 
degraded  of  his  fellow-men  !  Some  persons  said 
that  they  would  walk  miles  to  hear  Cairns  say  in 
the  pulpit  or  at  the  fireside,"  Let  us  pray."  And 
one  of  his  students  has  written  these  words :  "  Of 
the  pictures  of  Dr.  Cairns  which  will  always 
stand  out  clearly  before  the  mind  of  his  pupils, 
the  most  impressive  is  the  memory  of  him  as  he 
stood  before  God  in  prayer.  Who  will  ever  forget 
the  simple  '  O  Lord,'  which  was  always  his  form 
of  invocation,  and  which  expressed  so  much  more 
of  reverence  and  adoration  than  the  most  elabor- 
ate ascriptions  of  other  men  ?  " 

One  day,  when  travelling  by  railway,  he  went 
1 1 
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by  mistake  into  a  smoking  compartment,  and 
presentl)'  removed  to  another.  The  latter  was 
occupied  by  some  rough  men,  who  began  to  inter- 
mix their  conversation  with  what  some  people 
call  '■  strong  language."  Cairns  bore  with  the 
offensive  expressions  for  a  time ;  but  at  last  he 
said,  "  I  came  in  here,  my  friends,  to  avoid  a 
smoking  compartment;  but  I  did  not  know  that 
the  railway  company  had  also  provided  a  swear- 
ing compartment."  This  remark  stopped  the  pro- 
fanity as  long  as  he  was  present. 

V 

A  second  most  prominent  feature  of  his  char- 
acter was  his  simplicity.  This  trait  is  near  of  kin 
to  the  preceding.  Throughout  his  whole  life  he 
continued  to  be  a  homely  person,  a  man  of  the 
people.  It  was  natural  to  him  to  take  his  place 
beside  men  and  women  of  the  humblest  orders, 
and  to  look  upon  them  as  his  equals.  His 
simple-heartedness  continually  revealed  itself  in 
his  indifference  to  social  distinctions,  and  his 
frequent  refusal  or  neglect  to  observe  them. 

Dr.  MacEwen,  his  biographer,  narrates  that 
the  Berwick  people  told  one  another  about  his 
carrying  his  mother's  blue  bandboxes  through  the 
High  Street  in  broad  daylight ;  and  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  shaking  hands  with  the  domestic 
servants  when  he  called  at  the  houses  where  they 
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were  employed.  He  astonished  his  elders  at  a 
Session-meeting  one  evening,  when  they  were 
considering  the  application  of  an  ostler  in  the 
Red  Lion  Hotel  for  admission  to  membership, 
by  saying :  "  He  is  an  excellent  Christian  man  ; 
I  have  known  him  for  long ;  he  is  my  cousin." 
When  he  left  a  manse  on  Monday  morning  he 
did  not  deposit  his  douceur  for  the  maid  upon  the 
dressing-table  in  his  bedroom  ;  he  went  straight 
into  the  kitchen,  and  placed  it  in  her  hand,  with 
a  few  kindly  words  addressed  to  her  about  her 
personal  religion.  Dr.  MacEwen  says  also  that 
"  one  great  delight  of  his  annual  holiday  was  that 
it  enabled  him  to  sink  into  the  broad  stream  of 
humanity,  and  to  speak  as  a  friend  with  the 
beggar  on  the  streets  and  the  labourer  in  the 
fields." 

Yet  Cairns's  simplicity  was  at  no  time  so 
entire  and  exclusive  as  it  often  seemed  to  be.  It 
existed  alongside  of  a  profound  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  a  keen  insight  into  the  char- 
acter of  individuals.  Sometimes,  when  teaching 
his  class,  he  would  show  by  a  quick,  clear  glance 
from  under  his  heavy  eyebrows  that  he  thoroughly 
understood  the  idiosyncrasies  of  those  to  whom 
he  was  speaking.  This  element  of  his  character 
— his  simplicity — was  the  result,  doubtless,  of 
his  childlikeness,  and  modesty,  and  charity. 
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VI 

Another  predominant  characteristic  was  his 
conscientiousness.  During  his  whole  life  he  had 
an  overmastering  sense  of  duty.  He  "  reverenced 
his  conscience  as  his  king."  As  a  schoolboy,  as 
a  herd-laddie,  as  a  student  (and  he  was  a  life- 
long student),  as  a  preacher,  as  a  pastor,  as  a 
professor,  and  as  a  supreme  personality  in  the 
counsels  of  the  Church,  it  was  always  the  same. 
Strong-boned  granite-headed,  and  endowed  with 
all  kinds  of  vitality,  it  was  in  obedience  to  the 
behests  of  duty  that  ho  wrought  his  brain  and  all 
his  powers  with  tremendous  energy  from  boyhood 
to  old  age.  Whatever  he  undertook  in  any 
department  he  did  with  his  might.  Whtn  he 
had  entered  upon  the  seventh  decade  of  his  life 
he  added  to  the  other  languages  which  he  knew 
Arabic,  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  Dano-Norwegian. 
It  was  his  imperious  sense  of  obligation  that 
made  all  his  varied  work,  both  as  a  minister  and 
as  a  professor  of  divinitj',  so  laborious.  He 
showed  his  extreme  conscientiousness  in  his 
scrupulous  attention  to  little  matters,  down  to  the 
very  smallest  details  of  duty. 

The  spirit  of  charity  was  also  resplendent  in 
his  life.  The  greatest  of  the  three  abiding 
Christian  graces  is  love,  and  all  who  knew  Dr. 
Cairtis  looked  upon  him  as  an  incarnation  of  this 
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grace.  What  a  warm,  firm  clasp  of  the  hand  he 
gave  when  he  met  a  friend,  or  bade  him  good- 
bye !  Indeed,  his  hand-grip  was  vice-like, — 
"  Cairns's  only  vice/'  Dr,  John  Brown  used  to  say. 
He  also  always  put  the  best  construction  possible 
on  the  conduct  and  work  of  each  of  his  students, 
and  indeed  of  every  person  with  whom  he  had  to 
do.  A  quaint  and  playful  tenderness  belonged 
to  him  ;  and  his  charity  was  so  wide  that  it  led 
him  to  look  out  for  good,  and  to  see  good,  in 
ev^erything  and  every  one.  One  clever  student 
delineated  this  feature  of  his  character  in  a 
cartoon  that  was  one  day  passed  along  in  the 
class,  which  represented  Cairns  introducing  him- 
self to  Satan,  cordially  shaking  hands  with  him, 
and  saying :  "  I  hope  you  are  quite  well,  sir.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  make  your  acquaintance.  I 
confess  that  I  have  heard  some  strong  things  said 
prejudicial  to  your  character,  but  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  you  are  not  nearly  so  black  as  I  had 
been  led  to  believe." 

In  the  year  1856  he  published  two  pamphlets 
which  were  largely  instrumental  in  preventing  the 
appointment  of  Professor  James  Fcrrier  of  St. 
Andrews  University,  who  was  a  Hegelian,  to  be 
the  successor  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  the 
Chair  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  Edinburgh. 
This  action  on  his  part  led  to  the  friends  of 
Ferrier  abusing  him  as  Ferrier's  personal  enemy. 
But  the  St.  Andrews  Professor  lived  long  enough 
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to  change  his  mind  about  Cairns.  For  when  he 
was  on  his  death-bed,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
Cairns  called  at  the  house  to  inquire  for  him. 
And,  when  told  of  the  visit,  the  dying  man  said, 
"  That  must  be  a  fine  fellow." 

When  Dr.  Cairns  was  so  kind  as  to  come  to 
assist  me  on  a  congregational  special  occasion  in 
Sir  IVIichael  Street  Church,  Greenock,  in  October 
1889,  I  met  him  on  his  arrival  at  Princes  Pier 
railway  station,  in  the  evening.  lie  always 
travelled  by  the  third  class,  both  in  this  country 
and  on  the  Continent,  because  he  loved  to  talk 
with  his  fellow-passengers,  and  he  met  most  of 
the  best  kind  of  people  for  his  purpose  in  the 
cheapest  class.  When  the  train  arrived,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  him  come  out  of  a  compartment 
that  was  full  of  tobacco-smoke,  and  in  company 
with  half  a  dozen  unwashed  labourers,  who  looked 
as  if  they  were  returning  from  their  work.  They 
were  all  beaming  upon  him,  and  he  shook  hands 
with  each  of  them  up  to  the  elbows,  and  wished 
him  a  hearty  good-bye.  He  told  me  tiiat  he  had 
had  "  a  most  interesting  talk "  with  these  men. 
I  said  I  was  sorry  that  they  had  been  smoking 
tobacco  when  he  was  with  them  as  a  fellow- 
passenger.  He  replied,  "  It  was  not  a  smoking 
compartment,  but  if  I  had  objected  to  their 
smoking,  I  would  not  have  got  such  a  very 
pleasant  chat  with  them."  Then  he  added,  "  I 
am  afraid,  however,  that  one  or  two  of  them  must 
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have  been   visiting  a  public-house  before  getting 
into  the  train   at   Glasgow," 

John  Cairns  of  Dumfries,  in  his  brief  and 
admirable  Memoir  of  his  uncle,  the  Principal,  tells 
the  following  story  about  his  great  kinsman's 
extreme  charitableness.  "  One  day,  when  in 
company  with  a  friend,  the  conversation  turned  on 
a  meeting  at  which  Dr.  Cairns  had  recently  been 
present.  At  this  meeting  there  was  a  large  array 
of  speakers,  and  a  time  limit  had  to  be  imposed 
to  allow  all  of  them  to  be  heard.  One  of  the 
speakers,  however,  when  arrested  by  the  chair- 
man's bell,  appealed  to  the  audience,  with  whom 
he  was  getting  on  extremely  well,  for  more  time. 
Encouraged  by  their  applause,  he  went  on  and 
finished  his  speech,  with  the  result  that  some  of 
his  fellow-speakers  who  had  come  long  distances 
to  address  the  meeting  were  crushed  into  a 
corner,  if  not  crowded  out.  Dr.  Cairns  somehow 
suspected  that  this  friend  was  going  to  say  some- 
thing strong  about  this  speaker's  conduct,  and, 
before  a  word  could  be  spoken,  rushed  to  his 
defence.  '  He  couldn't  help  himself.  He  was 
at  the  mercy  of  that  shouting  audience — a  most 
unmannerly  mob  1 '  And  then,  feeling  that  he 
had  rather  overshot  the  mark,  he  added  in  a 
parenthetic  murmur,  '  Excellent  Christian  people 
they  were,  no  doubt ! '  " 
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VII 


Another  quality  which  belonged  to  him  both 
by  nature  and  grace  was  his  unfailing  optimism. 
This  great  and  godly  man  took  care  to  live  on 
the  sunny  side  of  the  street.  Cairns  was  always 
cheery.  His  brightness  was  that  of  a  big  healthy 
boy.  He  said  one  day,  "  I  have  lived,  by  God's 
grace,  a  happy  life."  He  was  generally  in  high 
spirits.  His  laugh  was  eminently  characteristic. 
It  was  hearty  and  resounding,  and  his  huge 
shoulders  shook  in  unison  with  its  peals.  Indeed, 
when  he  laughed,  he  did  so  with  his  whole  body. 

The  Rev.  John  Cairns,  in  his  Memoir,  gives 
an  interesting  illustration  of  Principal  Cairns's 
keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  On  a  sultry  summer 
Sabbath  afternoon  he  was  preaching  in  his  old 
church  in  Golden  Square,  all  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  building  being  open.  As  he 
stood  in  the  pulpit  he  could  see  straight  into  the 
square ;  and  after  he  had  proceeded  some  way 
with  his  discourse  he  could  not  help  noticing  a 
hen  surrounded  by  her  chickens,  that  was  pecking 
vigorously  in  search  of  food,  and  clucking  away 
in  harmony  with  her  activity.  Suddenly  he 
realised  both  the  resemblance  and  the  contrast 
between  his  own  occupation  and  hers  at  that 
moment,  together  with  the  difference  between  the 
two  worlds  in  which  he  and  the   hen   were  living. 
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Had  he  been  anywhere  else  than  in  the  pulpit  he 
would  have  broken  out  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 
But  he  succeeded  in  restraining  himself,  and  soon 
became  fully  absorbed  in  the  message  which  he 
was  delivering. 

The  tone  of  his  utterances  about  the  prospects 
of  Christianity  was  always  hopeful.  His  outlook 
was  never  despondent.  Others  might  tremble 
for  the  Ark  of  God,  but  not  he.  One  of  his  last 
special  appeals  to  his  students  was  in  these 
words  :  "  Our  lot  is  cast  in  troubled  and  chequered, 
but  not  unhopeful,  days.  The  very  dust  that 
rises  is  the  dust  of  battle.  It  is  an  evil  time  for 
men  who  have  no  sympathies  with  Christianity  ; 
a  blessed  and  a  joyful  time  for  those  to  whom  its 
victory  is  dearer  than  life.  .  .  .  The  best  of  every- 
thing in  Christianity  as  a  world-wide  redemption 
is  yet  to  come.  Forward,  then,  and  claim  it ! 
The  world  is  still  young  with  you,  and  the  day 
long ;  and  he  who  loses  most  what  the  world 
and  even  the  Church  calls  life  will  keep  most 
unto  life  eternal.  This  latest  age  of  time 
is  brightening  through  the  mists  with  one  sur- 
passing light.  Your  race  will  not  end  till  a  great 
stadium  in  the  world's  vast  course  has  been 
completed." 

VIH 

To  sum  up,  the  character  of  Dr.  Cairns  was 
distinguished    for  its    Christlikeness.      Not    every 
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one  who  is  reputed  to  be  saintly  or  godly  bears  a 
manifest  likeness  to  the  Saviour.  Multitudes  of 
professing  Christians  at  no  tiine  exhibit  any 
resemblance  to  Jesus  Christ  in  their  intercourse 
u  ith  those  who  know  them.  But  here  was  one  of 
the  very  few  who  did.  It  became  apparent  to 
every  discerning  mind  that  his  heart  at  all  times 
overflowed  with  love  both  to  God  and  to  his 
fellow-men.  Supreme  loyalty  to  the  Redeemer 
was  the  key  to  his  entire  character. 

Cairns's  face  itself  was  a  benediction.  The 
beauty  of  holiness  shone  in  it.  Mis  whole  nature 
was  saturated  with  Christlike  strength,  gentleness, 
and  affection.  He  cherished  his  Master's  con- 
suming desire  to  redeem  for  noble  uses  the  very 
worst  of  men  with  whom  he  was  brought  into 
contact.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  John  Smith,  his 
immediate  successor  in  the  pastorate  of  Wallace 
Green  Church  :  "  He  was  chief!)'  filled  w  ith  the 
joy  of  bringing  inen  to  personal  decision  for 
Christ.  His.  humility  in  taking  the  lowest  place 
at  evangelistic  gatherings,  his  deference  to  those 
who  were  greatly  his  inferiors,  because  of  their 
one  talent  of  earnest  evangelistic  preaching,  his 
holy  urgency  in  pleading  with  men  for  God,  and 
his  beautiful  insensibility  to  what  others  might 
think,  intensified  the  charm  of  his  character,  and 
brought  out  that  note  of  Christlikeness  which 
dominated  every  other  quality  in  later  years." 

John  Cairns's  life,  like  that  of  every  great  saint, 
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was — it  is  not  too  much  to  say — one  of  the 
evidences  of  Christianity.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  convincing  of  apologetics. 
All  devout  men  who  knew  him,  and  also  many 
who  were  not  devout,  "  took  knowledge  of  him 
that  he  had  been  with  Jesus."  Professor  W. 
Garden  Blaikie  has  well  said  :  "  There  may  have 
been  many  men  in  the  Christian  Church  equal  to 
Dr.  Cairns  in  one  or  even  more  departments  of 
excellence.  It  was  the  combination  in  him  of 
many  gifts  and  graces  that  was  so  striking  ;  in 
particular,  the  presence  of  high  intellectual  endow- 
ments to  begin  with ;  added  to  these,  the  spirit 
and  the  habit  of  unwearied  application  to  study 
and  to  work ;  still  further,  the  largeness  and 
warmth  of  his  heart ;  his  intense  humility  and 
unselfishness ;  and  the  unstinted  and  undivided 
consecration  of  all  he  was  and  all  he  had  to  the 
service  of  God  and  the  good  of  his  fellow-men." 


CHAPTER    IX 

^amcs  cianlor  aiib  iiohn  ^tcctimaa 

THESE  were  two  notable  ministers  of  tlie 
United  Secession,  and  afterwards  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  They  attended  the 
Divinity  Hall  in  the  "thirties,"  Dr.  Taylor  having 
entered  in  1833,  and  Mr.  Steedman  three  years 
afterwards.  James  Taylor's  professors  were  Drs. 
Dick  and  Mitchell;  while  those  of  John  Steedman 
were  Drs.  Mitchell,  Brown,  Duncan,  and  Balmer. 
The  latter  entered  the  Hall  as  a  freshman  when 
Ta^'ior  was  a  senior  student. 


Dk.    Jamk.s    T,\VIA)K. 

A  native  of  Greenlaw  in  Berwickshire,  he  first 
matriculated  as  an  Arts  student  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  about  the  year  1 830.  Possessing 
excellent  natural  gifts,  marked  individuality  of 
character,  and  great  powers  of  application,  he  at 
once  attracted  the  notice  of  his  Professors,  lu 
the  session  1  8  3  I  -3  2  he  acted  as  censor  in  Professor 
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Dunbar's  second  or  middle  Greek  class.  My 
father,  David  Jerdan,  attended  the  same  class 
during  that  winter ;  and  also,  as  it  happened, 
lodged  under  the  same  domestic  roof  with 
Taylor.  So  he  got  to  know  him  well.  In  1832 
Taylor  induced  my  father  to  accompany  him  to 
the  Theatre  Royal  to  see  Edmund  Kean  act  the 
part  of  Othello.  My  father  told  me  that  he 
himself  greatly  enjoyed  Kean's  acting,  but  that 
this  was  the  first  and  only  time  he  was  ever 
within  the  walls  of  a  theatre. 

James  Taylor  married  while  he  was  still  a 
student.  After  completing  his  theological  curri- 
culum, and  receiving  licence,  he  was  called  to 
St.  Andrews,  and  ordained  there  in  May  1839 
He  remained  in  this,  his  first  charge,  for  nearly 
seven  years.  He  loved  the  quaint  old  University 
city,  with  its  picturesque  ruins,  its  historical 
associations,  its  literary  atm.osphere,  and  its  social 
advantages.  It  was  a  joy  to  him,  in  connection 
with  his  ministerial  jubilee  in  1889,  to  revisit  his 
first  congregation,  and  take  part  with  them  in  the 
observance  of  the  Communion. 

Dr.  Taylor's  second  pastoral  charge  was  Regent 
Place  congregation,  Glasgow.  He  ministered 
there  for  two  and  a  half  years, — from  1846  to 
1848.  In  August  of  the  latter  year,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Presbytery,  and  the  cordial 
concurrence  of  the  portion  of  the  congregation 
that   rediained    behind,  he   removed    with   eleven 
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elders,  four  hundred  members,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  wealth  of  the  congregation,  to  a 
new  cause  in  Renfield  Street,  a  district  which 
was  at  that  time  in  the  west  end  of  Glasgow. 
Here  he  laboured  with  conspicuous  ability,  earnest- 
ness, and  assiduity  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  lie  demitted  his  charge  in  1873,  "" 
his  appointment  by  the  Gladstone  Government  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Education  Board  of  Scotland. 
For  some  twenty  years  previously  he  had  made 
the  question  of  national  education  a  leading 
subject  ot  study,  and  had  pled  the  great  cause, 
first  with  his  pen  and  latterly  also  with  his  voice. 
He  realised  the  clamant  need  there  was  for  a  new 
and  comprehensive  system  ;  and  it  was  said  at 
the  time  of  his  death  that  "  scared)'  any  one 
knows  what  the  Scottish  people  owe  to  the  fertile 
mind,  the  enlightened  and  broad  views,  the  un- 
wearied efforts,  the  indomitable  courage,  antl  the 
dogged  pertinacity  of  James  Taylor  in  solving 
and  settling  the  question  of  a  national  system  of 
education,  such  as  has,  happily,  been  secured  for 
our  country."  He  gave  the  Government  of  the 
day  valuable  assistance  in  its  efforts  to  draft  a 
suitable  Bill.  The  l^oard  of  which  he  was  made 
Secretary  was  set  up  for  five  years,  in  order  to 
establish  fully  the  system  that  had  become  law 
by  the  Act  of  1872;  and  its  life  was  subsequently 
extended  for  other  two  years,  after  which  it  was 
abolished,  and  with  it  Dr.   Taylor's  secretarjship. 
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Unfortunately  no  provision  of  suitable  employ- 
ment and  emolument  was  made  for  him,  although 
after  forfeiting  his  life-interest  as  a  minister  he 
had  discharged  the  difficult  duties  of  his  new  office 
with  outstanding  ability  and  entire  faithfulness. 
This  was  surely  a  grievous  hardship.  His 
secretaryship  covered  the  whole  period  of  the 
Conservative  Administration  between  1874  and 
the  early  part  of  1880,  at  the  close  of  which  the 
Liberals  again  came  into  power.  It  was  more 
than  hinted  that  he  had  in  the  meantime  been 
ingratiating  himself  with  Lord  Beaconsfield  and 
the  other  Conservative  leaders,  and  did  not  doubt 
that  they  would  find  a  post  for  him  as  soon  as 
the  Board  should  be  dissolved.  But  Gladstone 
returned  to  office  as  Premier  just  when  Dr.  Taylor's 
seven  years  had  expired ;  and  he  did  not 
readily  forgive  any  course  of  action  in  a  professed 
Liberal  which  he  construed  as  a  coquetting 
with  the  political  party  opposed  to  him.  But, 
even  if  all  this  were  so,  Dr.  Taylor  was  harshly 
treated. 

He  lived  for  nearly  twenty  years  after  he  had 
demitted  his  pastoral  charge,  and  occupied  himself 
with  literary  work,  an  employment  which  he  loved. 
In  1859,  while  he  was  minister  of  Renfield  Street 
congregation,  he  had  published  his  Pictorial 
History  of  Scotland;  and  in  his  later  years  he 
wrote,  among  other  books,  The  Great  Historic 
Families   of   Scotland.      All    along    he    had    also 
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contributed  to  magazines,  reviews,  and  dictionaries. 
He  passed  away  at  Corstorphine,  near  Edinburgh, 
in  1892,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 

James  Taylor  was  a  remarkable  man.  Physi- 
cally, he  was  slightly  under  the  middle  size,  and 
also  somewhat  thick-set.  His  face  was  sleek  and 
plump,  and  it  was  said  of  him  that  "  his  quick 
eyes  seemed  always  trying  to  outwit  each  other." 
Intellectually,  he  was  richly  gifted,  and  his  powers 
were  disciplined  and  matured  by  constant  study. 
He  had  not  a  lazy  bone  in  his  body,  and  his 
mind  was  alert  and  nimble.  He  possessed  an 
insatiable  thirst  for  work,  and  was  an  adept  in 
ecclesiastical  business.  On  the  floor  of  the  Synod 
he  showed  himself  a  brilliant  and  keen  debater. 
His  speaking  was  ready  and  c'ear,  antl  his  manner 
of  delivery  easy  and  natural.  His  manipulative 
tact  was  marvellous.  Probably  he  would  have 
distinguished  himself  even  more  had  he  followed 
a  political  career  than  he  did  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel. 

David  Macrae,  in  a  cKvcr  sketch  of  the  debate 
on  the  Organ  question  which  took  place  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  Synod  of  i  867,  says  of  him  : 
"  Dr.  James  Taylor  is  now  up,  with  a  lot  of  little 
bits  of  paper  at  his  elbow,  and  is  laying  down  the 
law  in  true  special  pleader  style,  at  every  point 
bringing  his  finger  down  \\  ith  a  sutlden  tap  upr)n 
the  palm  of  his  other  hand,  as  if  he  had  caught  a 
fli-a.      All    his   points   tell.       lie   is  a  born   lawj-cr, 
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clear-headed,  fluent,  subtle,  always  able  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  and 
to  forget,  or  at  least  make  his  audience  forget,  all 
the  arguments  except  those  he  is  manipulating. 
He  spoke  last  time  in  favour  of  the  Organ,  and 
did  it  with  equal  cleverness,  although  now  he  is 
on  the  other  side." 

I  remember  that  Dr.  Taylor  got  into  some 
trouble  towards  the  end  of  the  "  fifties  "  through 
a  little  mistake  on  his  part.  He  was  sent  to 
St.  Andrews  one  autumn  in  the  beginning  of 
November  to  superintend  the  examination  of 
students  in  Arts  who  were  in  attendance  there, 
and  were  competing  for  United  Presbyterian 
scholarships.  After  meeting  with  the  lads,  hand- 
ing them  the  papers  of  questions  to  which  they 
were  required  to  write  answers,  and  seeing  them 
become  engrossed  with  their  work,  he  had  slipped 
out  of  the  examination  room,  to  make  a  call  on 
one  of  his  many  friends  in  the  town  where  he 
had  formerly  been  a  minister.  This  dereliction 
of  duty  on  his  part  led  to  one  or  two  of  the 
students  availing  themselves  of  the  help  of  note- 
books in  writing  their  papers ;  and  the  whole 
incident  was  publicly  exposed  within  a  week  or 
two  by  one  of  the  probationers  of  the  Church, 
Mr.  Robert  Small,  afterwards  Dr.  Small  of 
Gilmore  Place  Church,  Edinburgh.  Indeed,  the 
matter  could  not  be  hid  ;  for  the  practical  question 
at  once  arose  as  to  what   marks  were  to  be  given 
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to  the  answers  of  the   students   who   had  yielded 
to  the  temptation  of  "  copying." 

It  seemed  to  be  a  natural  characteristic  of 
James  Taylor,  as  it  is  of  some  lawyers  and 
diplomatists,  to  doubt  whether  in  every  case 
Euclid's  mathematical  axiom  is  true  in  the  moral 
sphere,  that  "  a  strai^^ht  line  is  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  points." 

On  one  occasion,  during  the  annual  sittings  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  in  Queen  Street 
Hall,  Edinburgh,  Professor  M'Michael  was  attend- 
ing a  meeting  of  some  Committee,  when  George 
Swanston,  the  Synod  officer,  entered  the  room, 
and  whispered  to  the  Professor  a  request  from  Dr. 
Taylor  that  he  would  retire  and  speak  with  him 
for  a  few  minutes.  Dr.  M'Michael  at  once  com- 
plied ;  and  on  meeting  his  friend  in  the  corridor, 
accosted  him  thus:  "How  are  you.  Dr.  Taylor? 
What  tawtuous  coss  of  policy  do  you  wish  me 
to  lend  a  hand  in  now,  p'raps  ?  " 

Professor  Eadie  once  met  James  Taylor  at  a 
large  dinner-party, — probably  a  dinner  in  some 
country  town  on  the  occasion  of  the  ordination  of 
a  minister.  A  huge  pie,  with  a  fine  crust  over  it, 
happened  to  be  placed  opposite  Dr.  Eadie,  who 
did  not  doubt  that  it  was  a  beefsteak  pie. 
Proceeding  to  break  the  crust,  however,  he  found, 
to  his  disappointment,  that  the  dish  contained 
pieces  of  rabbit ;  so  he  at  once  pushed  the  whole 
thing  down   towards  his   friend,  saying  as  he  did 
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SO :  "  Here,  Taylor,  divide  that.  You're  more 
acquainted  with  the  habits  of  burrowing  creatures 
than  I  am." 

In  the  early  weeks  of  the  year  1870  Dr.  Eadie 
went  on  a  tour  to  Egypt,  Sinai,  and  the  Holy 
Land,  in  company  with  Sir  J.  Cameron  Lees, 
Professor  David  Duff,  and  one  or  two  other 
clerical  friends.  Dr.  James  Taylor  very  kindly 
appeared  at  the  railway  terminus  to  see  them 
off  and  wish  them  God-speed.  Among  other 
pleasantries  that  passed  was  this.  Dr.  Taylor, 
looking  into  the  compartment,  said,  "Duff,  you 
look  like  an  Arab  already."  To  which  Dr.  Duff 
replied,  "  But,  Taylor,  you  have  always  looked 
like  one." 

II 

Rev.  John  Steedman. 

Mr.  Steedman  came  from  Milnathort,  a  village 
in  the  parish  of  Orwell,  Kinross-shire.  He  was 
from  the  first  a  popular  preacher,  and  received 
three  "  calls  "  when  he  was  a  probationer, — namely, 
to  Belfast,  Craigdam,  and  Stirling  (King  Street). 
The  Stirling  congregation  was  that  of  Ebenezer 
Erskine,  the  miOther-church  of  the  Secession,  and 
upwards  of  five  hundred  members  signed  the  "  call  " 
which  it  addressed  to  John  Steedman.  He  was 
ordained  at  King  Street  in  August  1842,  as 
colleague  to  his  two  predecessors  in  the  charge, 
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Dr.  John  Smart  and  Mr.  David  Stewart.  This 
was  the  first  instance  of  a  young  minister  having 
two  senior  colleagues  at  the  same  time,  which  had 
ever  occurred  in  any  branch  of  the  Secession 
Church.  The  monetary  arrangements  which  the 
Presbytery  sanctioned  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
liberal,  so  far  as  the  young  minister  was  con- 
cerned, in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  was  sure  to 
have  the  heavy  end  of  the  work.  Dr.  Smart  was 
to  receive  ;^ioo  per  annum,  Mr.  Stewart  i!^i50, 
and  Mr.  Steedman  ^loo  to  begin  with.  In  1852 
Mr.  Steedman's  stipend  was  made  ;^200,  and 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Stewart  in  1854  it  was 
still  further  augmented. 

John  Steedman  was  a  born  public  speaker. 
He  had  a  magnificent  voice,  with  some  beautiful 
inflections  in  it,  and  he  knew  well  how  to  make 
the  best  use  of  these.  His  oratory  swayed  the 
congregations  which  he  addressed  as  the  trees  of 
the  forest  are  moved  by  the  wind.  .And  he 
always  employed  his  elocutionary  gifts  in  the 
service  of  distinctively  evangelical  truth. 

The  greatest  ecclesiastical  trial  of  Mr. Steedman's 
life  was  the  secession  from  his  congregation  in 
1866  of  thirteen  elders,  thirteen  managers,  and 
nearly  three  hundred  members,  to  form  the  new 
congregation  of  Allan  Park  ;  this  section  taking 
with  them  his  young  colleague,  the  Rev.  John  T. 
Gowanlock,  to  be  their  minister.  When  Mr. 
Steedman  was   told,  some  }'ears  after  the  "  split," 
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of  the  death  of  Thomas  Ferguson,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  seceding  office-bearers,  and  also  of 
the  desire  of  the  relatives  that  he  should  be  buried 
in  the  graveyard  attached  to  King  Street  Church, 
which  he  had  left,  the  old  minister  made  this 
remark,  "  I  aye  said  he  would  come  back." 

Mr.  Steed  man  at  length  became  afflicted  with 
chronic  asthma,  and  in  1876  was  compelled  to 
retire  from  the  active  duties  of  the  pastorate. 
He  died  in  1884,  after  a  ministry  in  Stirling  of 
upwards  of  forty-one  years. 

He  was  a  man  of  pronounced  mental  ability 
and  force  of  character.  He  was  also  exceedingly 
outspoken,  and  possessed  a  faculty  of  dry,  caustic 
humour.  Jn  conversation  he  sometimes  dropped 
remarks  of  a  personal  kind,  even  in  the  course 
of  "  a  two-handed  crack"  which  it  would  have 
required  too  much  courage  for  any  man  of  only 
ordinary  frankness  to  make. 

One  afternoon  in  December  1867,  when  he 
was  present  at  the  death-bed  of  John  Robertson 
of  Greenhill,  the  father  of  the  distinguished  pair 
of  clerical  brothers,  James  and  William  Robertson, 
he  asked  Dr.  William  to  engage  in  prayer  for  the 
dying  man.  Remembering,  however,  William's 
luxuriant  imagination,  which  sometimes  got  out 
of  bounds  even  when  he  was  interceding  at  the 
throne  of  grace,  Mr.  Steedman  added  the  words, 
"  But  do  not  ho.  floivery!' 

In    the  summer  of    1877    I    spent   my   annual 
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month's  holiday  at  a  Scottish  seaside  summer 
resort,  and  found  Mr.  Steedman  there  also,  he 
being  now  free  from  the  responsibilities  and 
burdens  of  the  pastorate.  I  met  him  frequently 
on  the  esplanade,  and  enjoyed  many  conversations 
with  him.  As  there  happened  also  to  be  sickness 
in  the  manse  at  the  time,  he  and  I  each  gave  the 
minister  (whom  I  shall  call  Mr.  Coventry)  one  of 
the  services  in  the  church  on  the  same  Sunday. 

That  was  about  the  time  when,  instead  of  only 
two  prayers  and  three  psalms  or  hymns, — or  three 
items  of  praise,  followed  by  a  closing  doxology  at 
the  afternoon  service, — the  present  greater  variety 
in  the  devotions,  including  an  anthem,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  worship  of  Scottish  Presbyterian 
congregations.  Mr.  Steedman  told  me  of  a  young 
parish  minister  who  had  recently  been  inducted 
in  Stirling,  and  had  introduced  five  singings,  four 
prayers,  and  two  Scripture  lessons  in  connection 
with  each  diet  of  worship.  After  this  new  in- 
cumbent had  been  in  office  for  two  or  three 
months,  an  old  woman  was  asked  one  day  by  a 
friend  how  the  young  minister  was  getting  on. 
"  Oh,  fine,"  she  replied  ;  "  he  sings,  and  reads,  and 
prays,  and  sings,  and  reads,  and  prays,  and  sings 
again,  and  pits  by  the  time  wonnerfu'." 

When  I  conducted  public  worship  for  Mr. 
Coventi)'  on  the  forenoon  of  the  tlaj'  to  which  I 
have  referred,  I  jircached  on  the  beautiful  passage 
in     Deuttronomy,    chap,    xxxii.,     "  .As     an     eagle 
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stirreth  up  her  nest,"  etc. ;  while  Mr.  Steedman's 
text  in  the  afternoon  was,  "  We  all  do  fade  as  a 
leaf."  At  the  close  of  the  latter  service,  as  he 
and  I  were  leaving  the  church  together,  the  old 
man  put  his  arm  into  mine,  looked  into  my  face 
with  a  smile,  and  said  in  his  familiar,  colloquial 
manner,  "  We  were  baith  rale  feegurative  the  day." 

Before  the  close  of  worship  on  that  forenoon, 
after  I  had  preached,  Mr.  Coventry  came  up  to 
the  pulpit  and  read  the  notices.  The  chief  of 
these  was  that  "anniversary  services"  would  be 
conducted  in  the  church  next  Lord's  Day,  and 
that  the  special  preacher  was  to  be  Dr.  John 
Logan  Aikman,  of  Anderston  Church,  Glasgow. 
After  the  benediction,  when  Mr.  Coventry  and  I 
sat  down  in  the  pulpit,  he  informed  me  that  some 
time  previously  he  had  himself  begun  to  write  a 
sermon  on  the  text  from  which  I  had  been  dis- 
coursing about  the  "  eagle,"  but  that  he  had  not 
seen  his  way  quite  through  the  subject,  and  so  the 
unfinished  manuscript  was  lying  somewhere  in  his 
study. 

On  the  following  Saturday  evening,  as  I  was 
strolling  in  the  town,  I  met  Dr.  Logan  Aikman 
and  Mr.  Coventry,  the  former  having  arrived  in 
the  afternoon.  I  joined  them  in  their  walk  ;  and 
during  the  course  of  it  Dr.  Aikman  told  us  that, 
shortly  before,  he  had  rewritten  one  of  his  own 
youthful  sermons,  and  had  preached  it  on  the 
previous   Sunday  in   the  parish  church  of  another 
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summer  resort,  with  much  acceptance  on  the  part 
of  a  crowded  congregation. 

Next  morning,  when  on  my  way  to  church  to 
hsten  to  the  ''  special  preacher,"  I  happened  to 
fall  in  with  Mr.  Coventry,  Mr.  Steedman,  and  Dr. 
Aikman.  As  soon  as  the  last-named  saw  me,  he 
shook  his  head  with  affected  displeasure.  I  asked 
him  what  was  wrong.  He  replied,  "  You  have 
done  me  a  great  injury."  It  turned  out  that  as 
they  were  finishing  supper  in  the  manse,  close 
upon  ten  o'clock  on  the  preceding  evening,  it  had 
come  out  that  I  had  preached  on  the  previous 
Sunday  from  the  text,  "  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up 
her  nest."  Dr.  Aikman  said  that  this  was  the 
passage  he  intended  to  prelect  on  next  day.  It 
was  the  text  of  the  youthful  discourse  which  he 
had  recently  rewritten,  and  had  spoken  with  so 
much  pleasure  a  week  before.  He  considered  for 
a  while  whether  he  might  still  deliver  it  from  Mr. 
Coventry's  pulpit.  "  Had  Jerdan  this  idea  in  his 
sermon?"  he  asked.  "Yes."  "Had  he  this 
other  one?"  "He  had."  "Did  he  introduce 
this  third  thought?"  "No."  "Did  he  say  so- 
and-so?"  "He  did."  The  answer  to  so  many 
of  the  questions  was  in  the  affirmative  that  Dr. 
Aikman  concluded  it  to  be  his  duty  to  put  his 
own  "  eagle  "  sermon  aside,  and  preach  another. 

Early  next  week,  after  the  anniversarj'  preacher 
had  taken  his  departure,  I  met  Mr.  Steedman  on 
the    esplanade.       \\>     spoke    about    the    special 
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services.  First  of  all  he  mentioned  to  me  that, 
before  they  came  off,  he  had  met  in  the  town 
Mr.  Bunting,  from  London,  a  son  of  the  famous 
Dr.  Jabez  Bunting,  who  was  in  his  day  a  very 
influential  Wesleyan  minister.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  afterwards  repeated  to  Dr.  Aikman  what 
had  passed  between  Mr.  Bunting  and  himself 
about  him,  as  follows  :  "  Mr.  Bunting  said  to  me, 
'  I  see  from  the  placards  that  Dr.  Logan  Aikman 
of  Glasgow  is  to  be  preaching  here  on  Sunday  : 
I  suppose  he  is  one  of  the  dons  of  your  Church.' 
And  I  replied,  '  No,  not  exactly  a  doriy  but  most 
reputable,' "  Fancy  repeating  such  a  personal 
remark  to  Dr,  Aikman  himself,  who  was  a  divine 
of  such  high  standing  in  the  Church  ! 

Then  Mr,  Steedman  went  on  to  say:  "  It  has 
been  an  awfu'  job,  that  'eagle,'  First  you  cam', 
and  flew  yours.  Then  Logan  Aikman  cam',  and 
couldna  get  fleein'  his.  And  as  for  Coventry, 
puir  man  !   he  canna  pit  saut  on  its  tail !  " 


CHAPTER    X 
(Lino  ^-nst  IJotbian  eolorthics 

HADDINGTONSHIRE  has  sometimes  been 
called  "  the  Boeotia  of  Scotland."  The 
soil  of  Boeotia  was  very  rich  and  fertile,  and  the 
people  excelled  as  agriculturists ;  but  they  were 
by  nature  so  slow  and  heavy-witted  that  the  name 
of  their  country  became  proverbial  for  intellectual 
dullness.  Yet  the  Boeotian  nation  produced  men 
who  contributed  to  the  fame  of  ancient  Greece  ; 
such  as  Hesiod  and  Pindar  the  poets,  Plutarch  the 
man  of  letters,  and  Epaminondas  the  military 
general.  East  Lothian  resembles  Boeotia  in  the 
remarkable  fertility  of  its  soil,  for  there  are  no 
finer  farms  in  Scotland  than  many  within  its 
bounds ;  but  here  the  parallel  between  the  two 
regions  ends.  The  people  of  Haddingtonshire 
are  by  no  means  deficient  in  intelligence  and 
enterprise  ;  and  this  small  county  gave  to  Scotland 
Jfjhn  Knox,  not  to  mention  any  other  name. 

It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  East  Lothian 
uas  ever  a  strc^nghold  of  the  Secession  Church, 
or   of  any   other   variety   of    I'Vec   Church    life,   as 
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Midlothian,  or  some  districts  of  Fife  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  have  been.  The 
larger  portion  of  the  community  in  every  genera- 
tion seem  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  minis- 
trations of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  whether  these 
happened  to  be  "  moderate  "  or  more  distinctively 
evangelical.  Even  John  Brown,  the  famous 
Burgher  minister  and  professor  of  theology,  had 
only  a  comparatively  small  congregation. 

In  this  chapter  I  shall  set  down  a  few  anecdotes 
and  reminiscences  about  two  worthy  United 
Presbyterian  ministers,  who  served  the  Church 
faithfully  in  small  congregations  in  East  Lothian, 
the  one  for  nearly  forty-eight  years,  and  the  other 
for  nearly  thirty-five. 

I 

Rev.  John  Scott,  Dunbar. 

Air.  Scott  was  a  Borderer,  having  been  brought 
up  in  Castle  Street  Antiburgher  congregation, 
Jedburgh,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  James 
Clarke.  In  his  early  years  he  gave  indications  of 
ability  and  power  which  his  clerical  career  in  after 
life  did  not  fulfil.  At  school  he  was  so  far  ahead 
of  his  class-fellows  that  his  teacher  one  day  un- 
fortunately made  the  remark  that  he  would  "  be 
a  Bishop  yet  "  ;  and  as  "  Scott  "  was  then  a  very 
common  name  in  Jedburgh,  he  becanie  known 
there,  ever  after,  as  "  Scott  the  Bishop." 
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He  began  his  theological  curriculum  under 
Professor  Paxton  in  1819.  Like  the  minister  of 
his  youth,  Mr.  Scott  was  not  robust  in  health,  but 
his  outward  mien  was  full  of  dignity,  and  his 
individuality  very  clearly  marked.  He  had  a  will 
and  a  temper  of  his  own,  and  no  one  could  say 
that  he  "  suffered  fools  gladly,"  He  also  lacked 
prudence,  and  sometimes  made  himself  enemies 
by  indulging  in  adroit  and  memorable  references 
of  a  personal  kind  which  brought  him  into  trouble. 
He  was  a  competent  theologian.  He  was  also 
greatly  interested  in  homiletics,  and  loved  to  tell 
ministers  who  assisted  him  of  his  own  knacky 
divisions  of  texts  from  which  he  had  been  dis- 
coursing. His  congregation  was  small,  and  it  is 
possible  that  he  suffered  somewhat  from  res 
angusta:  doini\  yet  there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
ever  "  wished  to  change  his  place."  He  was 
ordained  at  Dunbar  in  182S,  and  died  in  his 
manse  there  in  1875. 

In  his  pulpit  ministrations  Mr.  Scott  had  a 
measured  and  dignified  delivery.  His  comments 
in  reading  the  Scripture  lesson  were  always  terse 
and  sometimes  epigrammatic.  On  one  occasion, 
after  reading  this  sentence  in  Ecclcsiastcs^  "  As 
the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot,  so  is  the 
laughter  of  the  fool,"  he  looked  up  and  added  the 
words,  "  Much  noise,  soon  over."  On  another  day 
he  read  the  proverb  of  the  Wise  Man,  "  He  that 
passeth   by,  and    meddleth   with   strife   belonging 
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not  to  him,  is  like  one  that  taketh  a  clog  by  the 
ears";  after  which  he  said  solemnly,  "Difficult 
to  hold  on,  dangerous  to  let  go."  On  a  third 
occasion  he  described  the  unreasonable  conduct  of 
some  person  as  "  like  that  of  the  fool  who,  when 
he  came  to  a  river  which  he  wished  to  cross,  sat 
down  on  the  bank  to  wait  till  all  the  water  had 
flowed  past." 

There  was  a  power  of  sarcasm  in  him  which 
sometimes  he  was  not  slow  to  use,  even  on 
occasions  when  in  other  minds  a  feeling  of 
reverence  would  have  regarded  it  as  inadmissible 
to  do  so.  At  one  period  of  his  ministry  he 
seemed  to  cherish  a  suspicion  of  the  integrity  of 
those  who  supplied  his  congregation  with  wine 
for  the  Lord's  Table ;  for  in  the  pre-Communion 
address  on  a  Sacramental  Sabbath  he  spoke 
words  to  this  effect:  "It  seems  to  be  certain, 
from  various  passages  in  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  that  the  custom  of  mixing  the  wine  to 
be  used  in  the  Lord's  Supper  with  water  pre- 
vailed extensively  in  the  Primitive  Church.  At 
the  present  day  not  many  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  observe  this  ancient  practice ;  but  in 
our  own  case  here  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the 
wine,  before  it  reaches  this  table,  has  usually 
received  a  more  or  less  liberal  admixture  of 
water" — the  last  words  being  spoken  with  great 
energy  and  decision. 

On    another    sacramental    occasion    Mr.   Scott 
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took  for  the  subject  of  his  pre- Com  mini  ion 
address  the  four  classes  into  which,  as  he  said, 
the  members  of  his  congregation  might  be  divided 
in  connection  with  the  celebration.  He  spoke 
as  follows:  "I  remark,  brethren,  in  the  first 
place,  that  there  are  some  present  here  who  have 
greatly  longed  to  be  here."  These,  he  explained, 
were  the  really  godly  office-bearers  and  members 
— the  earnest  and  spiritually-minded  people  of  the 
congregation — who  had  been  meditating  and 
praying  in  view  of  their  approach  to  the  holy 
table,  that  they  might  not  be  unworthy  com- 
municants. Then :  "  I  remark,  in  the  second 
place,  that  there  are  some  not  present  here  who 
have  much  desired  to  be  here."  These,  he  said, 
were  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  bedridden  and 
sick,  as  well  as  those  who  required  to  remain  at 
home  because  they  had  the  charge  of  little 
children.  Next :  "  I  remark,  in  the  third  place, 
that  there  are  some  not  present  here  who  ought 
to  have  been  here  " — the  careless  and  unspiritual 
persons  who,  though  their  names  were  on  the 
communicants'  roll,  were  irregular  in  their  attend- 
ance upon  ordinances.  Then  :  "  I  remark,  in  the 
fourth  and  last  place,  that  there  are  some  present 
with  us  here  who  would  be  better  away  !  "  What 
he  said  further  regarding  this  class,  or  what  words 
he  spoke  directly  to  them,  I  do  not  know. 

When    I    was  a  student,   living  in   my   father's 
house  at  Dalkeith,  Mr.  Scott  preached  one  day 
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for  our  minister,  Dr.  Joseph  Brown.  Among  the 
hymns  which  he  gave  out  to  be  sung  from  the 
denominational  hymn-book  of  the  time  was  a 
hymn  of  minor  merit  by  Isaac  Watts,  beginning 
in  that  collection,  "  How  sweet  and  solemn  is  the 
place."  In  those  days  it  was  the  custom  of 
Presbyterian  ministers,  after  announcing  the  psalm 
or  hymn,  to  read  over  all  the  verses  which  were 
to  be  sung.      ]\Ir.  Scott,  after  reading  the  lines — 

'"Twas  the  same  love  that  spread  the  feast 
That  sweetly  forced  us  in," 

— paused  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  said, 
"  *  Sweetly  forced  ! '  Dr.  Watts  did  not  write  that. 
'  Sweetly  forced '  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
What  Watts  wrote  was  *  Gently  led.'  The  con- 
gregation will  please  sing  the  line  as  the  author 
wrote  it."  A  few  years  afterwards,  when  I  was 
preaching  as  a  probationer  for  Mr.  Scott,  I  re- 
minded him  of  this  incident.  He  told  me  that 
Dr.  Joseph  Brown  had  been  Convener  of  the 
Committee  that  had  compiled  the  hymn-book,  and 
that  the  Committee  had,  in  his  judgment,  altered 
for  the  worse  some  expressions  in  a  considerable 
number  of  the  hymns.  Having  the  opportunity 
of  conducting  public  worship  in  Dr.  Brown's 
pulpit  at  Dalkeith,  he  had  taken  it  upon  him  to 
point  out  one  of  these  unwarrantable  alterations, 
believing  that  Dr.  Brown,  although  he  was  absent, 
would  be  told  what  he  had  said.      For  Mrs.  Brown 
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and  the  young  ladies  were  in  church,  and  they 
would  be  sure  to  inform  the  Doctor  when  he 
returned  home.  Mr,  Scott  added  :  "  I  noticed  that 
when  the  line  was  sung,  the  one  half  of  the  con- 
gregation sung  it  in  Dr.  VVatts's  way,  and  the  other 
half  in  Dr.  Joseph's  way."  Recently,  however,  I 
have  discovered  that  although  this  particular  hymn 
has  been  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  tinkering  in 
the  old  hymn-books  in  which  it  is  found,  what 
Watts  himself  wrote  in  the  one  verse  upon  which 
Mr.  Scott  animadverted  was  "sweetly  forced" 
after  all.  The  good  man's  stricture  was  therefore 
wrong  in  point  of  fact ;  and  it  was,  moreover, 
unjust  as  a  criticism.  Possibly  Watts,  when  he 
used  the  expression,  had  in  his  mind  the  Apostle's 
words,  "  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us." 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  for  a  brief  digression, 
this  anecdote  reminds  me  of  a  similar  criticism  of 
the  earliest  United  Presbyterian  hymn-book  which 
was  made  to  me  at  Melrose  one  afternoon  in  i  866 
by  Dr.  William  N,  Brown,  one  of  the  sons  of  Dr. 
John  Brown,  the  eminent  minister  of  Broughton 
Place  Church,  Edinburgh.  Dr.  William  practised 
for  many  years  as  a  medical  man  in  Melrose,  and 
he  happened  to  call  at  the  Rev.  Hugh  Stevenson's 
manse  when  I  was  there  for  the  week-end.  He 
complained  bitterly  of  the  mutilation  of  William 
Cowper's  great  hymn,  "  There  is  a  fountain  filled 
with  blood,"  by  the  substitution,  in  the  beginning 
of  verse   3,  of   the    words,   "  Atoning    Lamb,"  in 
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place  of  those  which  the  author  himself  wrote, 
"  Dear  dying  Lamb."  He  said  justly  that  the 
theological  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  was  only  in 
the  remote  background  of  the  poet's  mind  when 
he  wrote  the  hymn  ;  and  that  what  was  filling  his 
whole  heart  and  soul  was  his  feeling  of  gratitude, 
and  love,  and  praise  to  his  adorable  Redeemer. 
Therefore  he  wrote,  "  Dear  dying  Lamb  " ;  and  it 
was  both  presumptuous  and  unwise  on  the  part  of 
any  Committee  to  alter  the  form  of  address  in  so 
devotional  a  hymn  into  so  prosaic  an  expression 
as  "  Atoning  Lamb." 

II 

Rev.  Alexander  Thomson,  Haddington. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  my  ministry,  Mr. 
Thomson  was  one  of  my  clerical  friends,  he  being 
the  pastor  of  my  mother's  people,  the  Samuel 
Smiles  family  in  Haddington.  He  was  somewhat 
short  of  stature,  but  he  had  a  large  round  head, 
and  a  rubicund  countenance.  He  was  an  Aber- 
donian,  and  was  educated  at  the  Grammar  School 
and  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  In  1850  he 
entered  the  United  Presbyterian  Divinity  Hall  in 
Edinburgh.  After  receiving  licence  as  a  pro- 
bationer, he  was  "called," as  curiously  it  happened,  to 
no  fewer  than  three  congregations  in  Northumber- 
land— Swalwell,  Hexham,  and  Newcastle  (Zion 
Chapel).  But  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  exercise 
13 
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his  ministry  south  of  the  Tweed.  He  was  ordained 
to  the  West  Church,  Haddington,  in  1855.  In 
1864  he  declined  a  call  to  Regent  Place  con- 
gregation, Glasgow.  He  died  somewhat  suddenly 
in  1890,  being  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his 
age  and  the  thirty-fifth  of  his  ministry. 

Alexander  Thomson  was  a  man  of  wide  culture, 
and  of  marked  intellectual  ability.  As  a  preacher 
he  stood  almost  in  the  front  rank.  He  possessed 
a  cultivated  taste.  He  had  a  special  love  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  in  his  later  days  gathered  into  his 
manse  many  beautiful  paintings  in  oil.  There 
was  in  him  also  a  large  fund  of  shrewd  common 
sense,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  He  was  perhaps  nearly  as  brilliant  a 
talker  as  Sydney  Smith ;  and,  like  Sir  John 
Falstaff,  he  was  "  not  only  witty  in  himself,  but 
the  cause  that  wit  was  in  other  men."  He  had  a 
vivid  apprehension  and  a  warm  appreciation  of 
everything  in  life,  and  especially  in  clerical  life, 
that  had  a  humorous  side.  His  conversation  was 
always  pleasant  and  piquant,  even  when  he  spoke 
of  little  things. 

Referring  on  one  occasion  to  his  own  stipend 
as  a  minister,  he  said  to  me :  "  When  I  was 
settled  at  Haddington  in  1855,  my  salary  for  the 
first  few  years  was  only  £120,  with  a  manse.  I 
tried  to  be  as  careful  as  I  could  ;  but,  do  what  I 
might,  I  found  at  the  end  of  each  year,  that  in  so 
far  as  living  on  my  stipend   alone  was  concerned, 
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there  was  always  a  little  leakage.  Soon,  however, 
the  amount  was  advanced  to  ^^150,  and  I  thought 
that  matters  would  certainly  be  all  right  now. 
Judge  of  my  surprise  when  at  the  end  of  the 
next  full  year  there  was  still  leakage."  ^vlr. 
Thomson  had  the  instincts  and  tastes  of  a 
gentleman,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the 
circumstances  he  encountered  this  domestic 
difficulty. 

He  once  remarked  to  me  that  he  had  always 
found  it  to  be  almost  without  exception  the 
most  tr)-ing  duty  of  his  ministry  to  have  to 
bend  over  some  very  deaf  old  woman  who 
was  confined  to  bed,  and  shout  a  prayer  close 
into  her   ear. 

One  day  he  called  at  the  Poorhouse  in 
Haddington,  to  visit  an  elderly  female  member 
of  his  congregation.  She  was  an  intelligent  and 
clever  woman,  but  had  become  so  reduced  in 
circumstances  that  she  was  under  the  necessity  of 
making  her  abode  there.  The  woman  was  not  in 
bed,  and  indeed  was  well  enough  in  health  ;  but, 
as  some  people  are  on  all  occasions  fond  of  doing, 
she  asked  her  minister,  before  he  left,  to  give  her 
"  twa  words  o  a  prayer."  He  consented.  So 
she  stood,  and  Mr.  Thomson  stood.  He  had 
closed  his  eyes,  and  clasped  his  hands,  and  was 
about  to  begin,  when  suddenly  she  gave  him  a 
sharp  slap  on  the  fingers,  saying  as  she  did  so, 
"  Noo,  mak'  it  a  stiff  ane."      My  friend   told   me 
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that  he  had  found   it   ahnost  too  much  for  him  to 
proceed  at  a]l  after  that. 

He  had  some  specially  well-prepared  discourses 
which  he  looked  upon  as  among  his  chefs-d'antvre, 
and  these  he  often  preached  when  he  was  from 
home.  Once  when  he  came  to  assist  me  at 
Dennyloanhead,  he  asked  me  to  choose  among 
those  he  had  brought  with  him  the  ones  which  I 
would  prefer  that  he  should  deliver.  These  were  : 
"  He  blessed  him  there  "  ;  "  Bring  me  up  Samuel  "  ; 
the  Transfiguration  ;  "  Blessed  is  he  "  (Matt.  xi.  6)  ; 
and  the  Choice  of  Moses,  from  Heb.  xi.  25, 
"  Choosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the 
people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
sin  for  a  season."  He  preached  this  last  on  a 
Sacramental  Fast  Day  in  Junction  Road  Church, 
Leith,  of  which  the  Rev.  Francis  Muir  was  the 
much  -  respected  minister.  The  congregation 
present  on  that  day  was  extremely  small ;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  service,  in  the  vestry,  Mr.  Muir 
said  to  the  preacher:  "Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Thomson,  for  that  admirable  discourse.  I 
enjoyed  it  exceedingly.  My  only  regret  is  that 
so  very  few  of  my  people  were  present  to  listen 
to  it.  It  is  too  painfully  evident,  Mr.  Thomson, 
that  most  of  the  families  of  the  congregation,  on 
a  day  which  ought  to  be  observed  with  solemnity, 
have  preferred  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  oi  ?\x\  rather 
than  to  suffer  affliction  xi'ith  the  people  of  God!' 
Mr.  Thomson,  when   he  told    me  this  some  time 
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afterwards,  said,  "  Do  you  think  Muir  meant  to 
insult  me  ?  "  I  replied,  "  Not  he  ;  Mr.  Muir  is  a 
gentleman.  But  the  words  of  your  text  were  in 
his  ears,  and  he  himself  did  not  see  the  meaning 
of  what  he  said  in  connection  with  you."  It  is 
possible  also  that  in  the  back  of  the  good  man's 
mind  might  be  Isaiah  the  Prophet's  words,  "  Is  it 
such  a  fast  that  I  have  chosen  ?  a  day  for  a  man 
to  afflict  his  soul  ?  " 

This  incident  reminds  me  of  a  remark  made  in 
the  pulpit  by  another  Leith  minister,  the  Rev. 
James  Strange  Mill,  when  intimating  the  Fast 
Day  services  on  the  preceding  Sabbath,  and  ex- 
horting the  people  to  attend.  He  said,  "  It  is 
painful,  my  friends,  to  see  how  thin  we  often  are 
in  Kirkgate  on  the  Fast  Day." 

Mr.  Thomson  was  connected  by  marriage  with 
Professor  Alarcus  Sachs,  who  occupied  the  Chair 
of  Old  Testament  Language  and  Literature  in  the 
Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen,  from  1855  to 
1869.  Sachs  was  born  of  Jewish  parents  in 
Posen,  Prussia.  His  successor  in  the  Chair,  Dr. 
Robertson  Smith,  spoke  of  him  as  "  one  who  by 
race  as  well  as  scholarship  was  fitted  to  teach  his 
subject  in  a  manner  such  as  few  can  hope  to  do." 
One  evening  Professor  Sachs  had  the  students  of 
his  class  at  tea  at  his  house,  and  Mr.  Thomson  of 
Haddington  was  invited  to  meet  them.  Thomson 
told  me  that  he  found  the  students  a  fine  set 
of  young   fellows,   full   of  animation  and   youthful 
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enthusiasm.  When,  however,  the  Professor  re- 
quested one  of  them  to  "  say  grace,"  they  all 
proceeded  not  only  to  close  their  eyes,  but  to 
assume  a  lugubrious  expression  of  ctjuntcnance, 
especially  the  lad  who  was  to  pray.  The 
latter  spoke  the  "  grace  before  meat "  with 
an  exceedingly  holy  sough ;  but  immediately 
after  the  Avuvi  was  pronounced,  the  young 
men  opened  their  eyes,  and  became  again 
quite  human  and  cheery,  as  they  had  been 
before. 

Mr.  Thomson  once  told  me  about  a  very 
enthusiastic  welcome  which  he  received  one 
Sabbath  morning  ori  his  arrival  at  church,  from 
one  of  his  elders  who  was  standing  at  the  collec- 
tion-plate. It  was  immediately  after  his  return 
from  his  summer  holidays,  which  had  extended  to 
four  weeks.  For  the  first  two  Sundays  he  had 
provided  as  pulpit  supply  an  old  college  friend, 
who  was  settled  in  a  rural  district  in  the  south  uf 
Scotland.  This  brother,  strange  to  say,  was  not 
only  a  distinguished  Greek  scholar,  and  a  man  of 
refined  classical  culture,  but  also,  when  he  preached, 
somewhat  of  a  "  tub-thumper,"  and  one  who  put 
much  more  powder  than  shot  into  his  discourses. 
For  the  second  moiety  (^f  his  holidays  Mr. 
Thomson    had    provided    a    ver}'    worthy    retired 

minister,  named   Mr.  C ,  a   Haddington   man, 

who  was  at  that  time  living  in  his  native  town. 
Mr.    C was    also   an    accomplished    man    of 
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science.  He  had  occupied  several  pastoral 
charges,  but  although  an  earnest  and  much 
respected  minister,  he  was  not  a  particularly 
"  sappy "  preacher.  Besides  this,  the  familiar 
proverb  doubtless  holds  in  East  Lothian,  as  else- 
where, that  "  no  prophet  is  accepted  in  his  own 
country." 

\A^hen  Mr.  Thomson  appeared  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  church  as  the  bells  were  beginning  to  ring 
for  the  morning  service,  the  face  of  Saunders 
Porteous,  his  old  elder,  and  also  a  noted  character 
in  the  town,  became  wreathed  with  smiles  of 
welcome.  "  Come  awa',  Maister  Thamson,"  he 
shouted,  "  come  awa' ;  the  hale  congregation  'ill 
be  maist  delighted  when  they  see  it's  yersel'  the 
day."  "  What's  the  matter,  Saunders  ?  Has  the 
supply  not  been  satisfactory  ?  "  "  Maister  Thamson, 
if  ye  hadna  been  here  yersel'  the  day,  by  next 
Sawbath  they  wud  hae  been  a'  sperfled,  past  the 
poo'er  o'  man  ever  to  gether  them  thegether 
again."  "  What  was  wrong,  Saunders  ?  Tell  me 
what  was  wrong."  "  Maister  Thamson,  what  sort 
o'  a  man  was  yon  first  ane  that  ye  sent  us  ?  A 
perfect  mountainbank,  a  screeching  fule !  Yon 
man   canna  preach.      And   then   we   had   Maister 

C .      W^e  a'  ken  INIaister  C .      He  was  born 

and  brocht  up  ainang  us  in  lleddinton.      If  there's 

a  godly  man  walks   the  earth,  it's    Maister  C . 

Nae  doot   o'  that.      But,   Maister  Thamson,  God 
Almichty  ne'er  intended   Maister  C to  gang 
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intil  a  poopit.  He's  refuised  him  gifts :  he 
canna  preach  ony  mair  than  the  ither  roarin' 
man.  If  ye  hadna  been  ui'  us  ycrsel'  the 
day,  there  wud  be  nae  congregation  ava  next 
Sawbath." 


CHAPTER    XI 
ItHsrcdiincous 

IN  this  chapter  I  shall  set  down  a  variety  of 
miscellaneous  anecdotes  with  reference  to 
some  United  Presbyterian  and  other  ministers, — 
their  sayings  in  the  pulpit,  or  words  and  actions 
of  theirs  in  private  life. 

I 

Personal  anecdotes,  as  the  preceding  chapters 
abundantly  show,  are  indicative  of  character. 
They  reflect  intellectual  characteristics,  and  also 
features  of  moral  disposition.  A  minister,  for 
example,  whose  soul  has  not  been  built  upon  a 
large  scale,  and  is  naturally  full  of  self-compla- 
cency, more  especially  if  his  sphere  is  an  obscure 
one,  may  be  tempted  to  deport  himself  as  if  he 
is  conscious  of  standing  upon  a  pedestal,  and  as 
being  a  more  important  person  than  an}'  of  his 
office-bearers  or  other  parishioners.  He  may 
assume  more  or  <  less  an  oracular  tone  in  the 
pulpit,  and  a  formal  and  stilted  way  of  talking  in 
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his  intercourse  with  his   fellow-men   in   the  street 
or  at  the  fireside. 

I  call  to  mind  a  United  Presbyterian  minister 
of  a  past  generation  to  whom  these  remarks 
apply.  His  elocution  in  the  pulpit  was  not  only 
sonorous  and  dignified,  but  also  often  somewhat 
pompous.  His  forenoon  discourse  being  usually 
a  "  lecture," — that  is,  an  exposition  of  a  passage 
of  Scripture, — he  made  it  a  point,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, to  paraphrase  every  clause  of  each 
sentence.  Thus,  he  would  roll  out,  ore  rotumio, 
such  an  utterance  as  this :  " '  And  it  came  to 
pass ' ;  that  is,  my  brethren,  it  transpired  in  the 
course  of  events." 

Once,  at  the  Lord's  Table,  he  began  a  pre- 
Communion  address  by  reciting  with  much  majesty 
the  great  "  I  Am  "  saying  of  our  Lord  in  John  vi. 
35,  and  then  proceeded  in  the  same  tone:  "Com- 
municants, there  are  various  kinds  of  bread  :  there 
is  wheaten  bread,  there  arc  oaten  cakes,  and  there 
are  potato  scones." 

On  another  occasion,  when  expounding  the 
passage  in  Acts  i.  about  the  suicide  of  Judas 
Iscariot,  after  he  had  read  the  words,  "  falling 
headlong,  he  burst  asunder  in  the  midst,"  the 
same  cleric  said  in  a  loud  voice  and  with  great 
emphasis:  "What  it  was  that  caused  this  sub- 
ordinate and  supplementary  part  of  the  catas- 
trophe the  historic  record  doth  not  inform  us. 
It  may  be  that   the  rope   broke;  it   may  be  that 
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the  pin  came  out ;  it  may  be  that  the  beam  was 
not  strong  enough  to  support  his  weight.  We  do 
not  know  ;  as  I  have  said,  the  historic  record  doth 
not  inform  us :  but,  certain  it  is,  my  brethren,  that 
the  body  came  down  with  a  most  awful  smash  !  " 

The  Scottish  Presbyterian  Church  has  always 
attached  great  importance  to  the  subject  of  a 
properly  educated  ministry.  Those  who  are  to 
occupy  her  pulpits  must  pass  through  an  adequate 
curriculum  both  in  Arts  and  Theology.  The  train- 
ing of  the  students  at  the  Divinity  Hall  is  also 
supplemented  by  presbyterial  superintendence  of 
their  professional  studies  during  the  recess  between 
the  sessions.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  that  is 
taken,  an  illiterate  young  man  may  occasionally 
slip  through  all  the  gates  which  he  is  required  to 
pass,  and  become  first  licensed  as  a  probationer, 
and  afterwards  ordained  to  the  ministry.  In 
such  a  case  the  professors  had  left  it  to  the 
Presbytery,  and  the  Presbytery  to  the  professors, 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  arresting  his  progress. 
In  my  younger  days  there  was  a  certain 
minister  in  a  southern  Presbytery — a  most  worthy 
man — who  had  been  known  to  remark  that  he 
had  "  some  beautiful  popular  trees  in  the  manse 
garding"  Arrived  one  day  at  the  house  of  a 
clerical  brother,  and  being  asked  whether  he 
would  like  to  wash  his  hands,  he  replied,  "  Thank 
you ;     I    think    I    shall  perform    my    abolutions." 
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Some  miles  from  the  railway  station  near  the 
little  town  where  he  lived  the  line  passes  through 
a  long  tunnel,  and  one  day,  on  leaving  the  train 
after  a  rapid  run  home,  he  said  to  a  friend  who 
was  with  him,  "  There  was  a  good  deal  of  oscula- 
tion as  we  passed  through  the  tunnel  a  few 
minutes  ago." 

One  of  my  fellow-students  at  the  Theological 
Hall  had  turned  his  attention  to  the  ministry 
somewhat  late  in  his  )outh,  and,  accordingly, 
continued  to  bear  through  life  marks  of  defective 
early  education.  I  once  saw  a  letter  which  he 
had  written  to  another  student,  in  which  he  asked 
if  the  latter  could  accompany  him  on  a  week-end 
excursion  to  address  a  congregation  upon  the 
claims  of  home  mission  work  in  the  sister  isle. 
He  said  in  it :  "  Can  you  speak  pJiysically  [by 
which  he  meant  specially\  on  Ireland?  If  you 
cannot  speak  physically,  the  meeting  will  have  to 
be  postpondcdy 

In  the  year  i  S67  I  heard  him  deliver  in  his 
Presbytery  what  was  called  an  "exercise  with 
additions,"  being  part  of  his  trials  for  licence  as  a 
probationer.  The  subject  was  Heb.  ix.  13,  14: 
"  For  if  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,"  etc. 
I  remember  that  in  the  discour.se  he  referred 
several  times  to  what  he  called  "  the  Ironical 
Priesthood."  Also,  when  speaking  of  the  volun- 
tariness of  the    sacrifice   of  Christ,  he    remarked 
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that  "  if  it  had  been  possible  for  the  bulls  and  gcats 
to  be  consulted  as  to  whether  they  were  willing  to 
lay  down  their  lives  as  typical  sacrifices  for  human 
sin,  he  was  sure  that  they  would  have  unanimously 
declined  to  entertain  such  a  suggestion." 

One  Sabbath,  after  he  had  become  an  ordained 
minister,  he  preached  from  Acts  xviii.  ly  : 
"  Gallio  cared  for  none  of  those  things  "  ;  and  at 
length  pointedly  asked  the  question  as  to  what 
could  be  the  reason  of  that  Roman  magistrate's 
indifference.  He  mentioned  several  hypotheses, 
only  to  dismiss  them,  and  at  last  intimated  his 
own  view  :  "  I  will  tell  you  what  the  reason  was, 
my  brethren  ;  Gallio  was  too  much  occupied  ivitJi 
the  study  of  astronomy." 

Many  stories  have  been  told  of  another  United 
Presbyterian  minister,  who  was  always  affable 
and  kindly,  but  inclined,  when  he  was  in  public, 
to  be  pompous  in  manner,  and  on  every  occasion 
to  magnify  his  office.  I  shall  call  him  Mr. 
Hanson.  I  have  heard  of  a  sermon  of  his,  which 
he  judged  to  be  very  impressive,  on  the  single 
Hebrew  word  "  Selah."  Another  of  his  famous  dis- 
courses was  based  upon  the  text,  "  What  is  man  ?  " 
and  this  important  subject  he  treated  under  three 
"  heads  of  method  "  :  ( i )  Man  is  a  metaphysical 
entity ;  (2)  He  is  a  psychological  phenomenon  ; 
and,  (3)    He  is  a  procreated  nullity. 

The  late  Dr.  James  Brown  of  Paisley  once  told 
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me  that  one  summer  Dr.  David  Duff  of  Helens- 
burgh and  himself  were  holidaying  together  at 
or  near  Troon,  in  Ayrshire.  On  one  of  the 
Sunday  mornings  they  resolved  to  walk  to  church 
at  Irvine,  a  good  few  miles  off,  to  worship  in 
Trinity  Church  there,  the  minister  of  which — 
their  mutual  friend  Dr.  William  B.  Robertson — 
they  understood  was  at  home.  Having  performed 
the  journey,  or  part  of  it,  by  going  along  the 
seashore,  a  route  which  took  longer  to  traverse 
than  the  ordinary  road,  they  arrived  at  Trinity 
Church  a  few  minutes  late,  and  found  that  the 
service  had  just  been  begun.  To  their  intense 
disappointment  the  beadle  greeted  them  with  the 
words,  "  He's  no'  at  hame  himsel'  the  day ;  but 
there's  a  grand  man  here  frae  the  East :  they 
ca'  him  Maister  Hanson."  Dr.  Duff,  before  his 
companion  and  he  entered  the  church,  put  his  ear 
to  the  inner  door  in  the  vestibule,  listened  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  stepped  back  laughing 
heartily.  What  he  had  heard  was  an  earnest 
petition  for  "  suitable  harvest  weather,  that  the 
precious  corn  may  be  safely  ingathered,  and  the 
horn  of  plenty  put  to  tJic  lips  of  both  viati  aud 
beast." 

A  Greenock  lady  has  told  me  that  this  good 
man  called  at  her  house  one  day  along  with  a 
member  of  his  family,  whom  he  introduced  as 
"  my  incomparable  daughter.  Miss  Hanson." 

His  wife  also  was  a  most  attentive  helpmate 
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to  him  during  a  long  series  of  years.  One  winter 
afternoon  he  returned  to  the  manse  from  a  meeting 
of  Presbytery  in  a  somewhat  unchristian  frame  of 
mind.  He  was  ruffled  and  agitated,  in  conse- 
quence, he  said,  of  the  treatment  which  he  had 
received  from  two  or  three  of  his  clerical  brethren 
in  the  course  of  a  debate  on  some  question  which 
had  evoked  sharp  differences  of  view.  Remarks 
of  a  personal  nature  had  been  made  which  had 
stung  him.  Mrs.  Hanson  did  all  she  could  to 
comfort  her  husband,  and  soothe  his  feelings, 
although  at  first  with  but  little  good  effect.  By 
and  by,  however,  she  persuaded  him  to  go  to  bed 
for  an  hour  or  two,  and  take  a  rest.  This  he  did. 
His  spouse  brought  up  a  bottle  of  hot  water  for 
his  feet ;  and  then  a  stiff  tumbler  of  toddy  as  a 
medicinal  drink,  of  which  he  did  not  decline 
to  partake.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  she  went 
quietly  into  his  room,  and  asked  him  how  he  was 
feeling  now.  "  Oh,  my  dear,"  he  answered,  "  just 
delicious  ;  I  dinna  care  a  doit  for  the  Presbytery 
ony  mair.  I  dinna  mind  the  hale  rick -ma-tick 
o'  them,  or  onything  that  they  can  say." 

One  weekday  in  the  early  "  eighties,"  when  I 
was  minister  of  Tay  Square  congregation,  Dundee, 
I  conducted  Sacramental  Fast  Day  services  for 
the  Rev.  James  Howat,  of  High  Street  Church, 
Arbroath.  Only  five  minutes  before  I  went  to 
the  pulpit  in  the  forenoon,  while  I   was  robing  in 
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the  vestry,  I  was  struck  with  the  freshness  aiid 
beauty  of  I\Ir.  Howat'.s  pulpit  gown.  I  said  to 
him,  "  This  is  a  grand  gown  ;  it  looks  as  if  it  had 
not  been  worn  before."  rie  replied,  "  The  con- 
gregation gave  it  to  mc  onl)'  three  weeks  ago." 
Then,  after  a  moment  or  two,  staring  me  full  in 
the  face,  he  added  these  words:  "Man,  you 
should  have  seen  the  old  one ;  it  was  in  tatters 
and  most  disreputable-looking.  Man,  I  could 
have  preached  on  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son   in  character." 

It  happens  verj'  seldom  indeed  that  a  minister 
when  preaching  is  interrupted  bj-  a  voice  from 
the  pew.  But  the  Rev.  John  Macpherson  of 
Hilltown,  Dundee,  when  I  travelled  with  him  one 
morning  to  Ncwtyle  (both  of  us  being  on  our 
way  to  take  part  in  F"ast  Day  work),  told  me  of 
an  experience  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  on 
a  previous  visit  to  the  same  place  upon  a  similar 
occasion.  A  respectable-looking  working-man 
had  been  one  of  his  fellow-passengers  in  the 
morning  train,  and  Mr.  Macpherson  had  entered 
into  conversation  with  him,  although  he  imagined 
that  the  man's  breath  was  faintly  smelling  of 
whisky.  Mr.  Macpher.son  told  him  that  he  was 
on  his  wa}-  to  preach  in  the  PVce  Church  at 
Ncwtyle;  and  the  intimation  elicited  the  response, 
"  ril  come  and  hear  )c."  The  man  kei)t  his 
word  ;    but   it   turned   out    that   he    had   visited   a 
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public-house  on  his  way  from  the  raihvay  station 
to  the  place  of  worship.  Shortly  after  I\Ir. 
Macpherson  began  the  service  he  walked  up  the 
passage,  and  sat  down  at  the  head  of  a  front  pew- 
right  below  the  pulpit.  The  worship  proceeded 
with  the  usual  decorum  until  nearly  the  middle 
of  the  sermon,  the  stranger  apparently  paying 
devout  attention,  when  he  suddenly  shouted  out, 
"  Na,  na ;  that'll  no'  dae ;  ye're  haverin'  noo." 
The  minister  took  no  notice,  but  proceeded  with 
his  discourse.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  the 
man  rose  and,  without  speaking,  made  for  the 
passage,  to  the  relief  of  the  people,  who  judged 
that  he  was  on  his  way  out.  But,  to  the  momen- 
tary concern  of  both  preacher  and  congregation, 
he  turned  towards  the  pulpit,  and  began  slowly 
to  ascend  the  pulpit  stairs,  fumbling  the  while  in 
one  of  his  trousers'  pockets.  Having  reached  the 
fourth  step  from  the  top,  he  solemnly  deposited 
two  penny  pieces  on  the  small  landing,  then 
turned  about,  descended,  and  walked  in  a  leisurely 
manner  out  of  the  church.  I  asked  Mr. 
Macpherson  what  he  had  done  with  the  twopence, 
and  he  answered,  "  I  gave  them  to  the  elders  to  add 
to  the  collection." 

My  father  used  to  tell  a  story  which  he  got 
from  Mr.  John  Marshall,  a  retired  schoolmaster 
who  spent  his  closing  years  in  Dalkeith,  and  with 
whom    he    was    well     acquainted.       One    day    a 
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minister  was  examining  the  scholars  in  Bible 
knowledge,  the  subject  being  the  life  of  Jacob  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis.  This  particular  divine  was 
one  of  those  who  delight  in  using  long  words 
even  when  short  ones  would  be  preferable  ;  and 
among  the  questions  which  he  asked  was  the 
following,  founded  upon  chap,  xxxii.  6,  j  :  "  What 
was  there  in  the  circumstances  of  Esau's  approach 
that  was  calculated  to  excite  apprehension  in  the 
mind  of  Jacob?"  The  children  did  not  under- 
stand the  question,  although  the  examiner  re- 
peated it — in  much  the  same  language,  however 
— a  second  and  even  a  third  time.  At  length 
the  master  of  the  school  requested  permission  to 
put  the  question  in  his  own  way.  Being  allowed 
to  do  so,  he  asked  the  class,  "Why  was  Jacob 
afraid  to  meet  Esau  ? "  At  once  many  hands 
were  held  out,  and  the  answer  was  immediately 
forthcoming,  "  Because  Esau  had  four  hundred 
men  with  him." 

II 

George  Brown,  who  was  the  Secession  minister 
at  North  Berwick,  in  East  Lothian,  between  the 
years  1807  and  1843,  was  a  younger  brother 
of  Professor  John  Brown,  of  Broughton  IMacc 
Church,  Edinburgh.  He  was  by  nature  different 
in  many  respects  from  his  more  distinguished 
brother.  John  had  been  called  by  one  or  two  of 
his   fellow-students  the   "Apollo"   of  the   Selkirk 
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Hall,  his  face  being  conspicuous  for  its  dignity  and 
brightness  of  expression,  besides  being  almost  too 
beautiful  for  a  man's  ;  while  his  neatness  in  dress 
and  his  elegance  of  demeanour  showed  him  to  be 
a  perfect  gentleman.  George,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  of  somewhat  rustic  appearance,  and  more 
than  ordinarily  plain  in  manner.  In  disposition, 
too,  he  was  modest,  diffident,  and  over-sensitive. 
But  he  was  a  very  godly  man,  a  devoted  minister, 
and  a  most  impressive  preacher.  It  is  said  that 
after  the  two  brothers  were  licensed,  and  their 
father,  the  Rev.  John  Brown  of  Whitburn,  had 
heard  them  conduct  public  worship,  he  re- 
marked that  George  was  able  to  preach,  but 
John  could  not !  George  Brown,  after  he  became 
an  inducted  minister,  discouraged  every  mov'e- 
ment,  of  which  there  were  several,  to  call  him  to 
a  larger  sphere  of  labour.  He  never  "  changed, 
nor  wished  to  change  his  place." 

My  father  told  me  that  he  himself  was  present 
one  day  in  the  "  thirties "  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Secession  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  when  a  student 
delivered  a  discourse  which  was  characterised  by 
a  superabundance  of  ornamental  and  figurative 
language.  When  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the 
North  Berwick  minister  to  criticise  it,  all  that  he 
said  was  to  repeat  this  couplet  in  the  broad 
vernacular  which  he  often  used  in  conversation : 

"  Floo'ers  amang  the  corn  male'  the  corn  look  braw, 
But  the  corn  wud  be  belter  gin  the  floo'ers  were  awa'." 
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A  mail  in  liumble  life,  named  Peter  Ilercus, 
who  was  a  very  eccentric  character,  belonged 
to  Mr.  Brown's  congregation.  One  of  Peter's 
peculiarities  was  the  habit,  during  the  praise,  of 
singing  so  loudly  as  sometimes  seriously  to  disturb 
the  worship,  disconcerting  the  precentor  and 
nearly  drowning  the  voices  of  the  people,  besides 
amusing  the  young  and  thoughtless.  It  was  also 
difficult  to  interfere  with  Peter  in  a  matter  where 
he  judged  that  both  his  duty  as  a  worshipper  and 
his  rights  as  a  member  of  the  Church  were 
involved.  One  Sunday  Mr.  Brown  ventured  to 
give  him  a  gentle  counsel  in  presence  of  the  con- 
gregation. After  announcing  the  psalm,  and  before 
the  precentor  began  to  lead  the  singing,  he  leaned 
over  the  pulpit,  and,  looking  at  Peter,  addressed 
him  in  a  mild  and  deprecatory  manner :  "  Peter, 
ma  man,  will  ye  no'  try  and  sing  a  wee  laigher  ? " 
But  Peter  at  once  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  replied, 
"  i\ye,  Maister  Broon  ;  but  is't  no'  written  that 
we  are  to  sing  to  the  Lord  with  a  load  voice  ?  " 

Dr.  John  M'Farlane,  latterly  of  Clapham 
Presbyterian  congregation,  in  South  London,  was, 
during  a  large  section  of  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
and  popular  of  United  Presbyterian  ministers. 
Clapham  was  a  church-extension  charge,  and  he 
went  from  Glasgow  to  be  its  first  pastor.  II is 
ministry    proved    most    attractive     not     only    to 
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Scottish  Presbyterians  who  were  resident  in 
London,  but  also  to  many  Londoners  themselves. 

Dr.  M'Farlane  regularly  "lectured"  in  the 
forenoon,  while  at  the  second  service  he  preached 
a  sermon.  Occasionally,  to  stimulate  interest,  he 
treated  the  coni^regation  to  a  course  of  topical 
addresses.  One  of  these  courses  was  greatly 
relished,  and  was  published  after  the  completion 
of  its  delivery — a  volume  of  lectures  on  The 
Mountains  of  the  Bible.  This  was  followed  by  a 
second  course  on  "  The  Rivers  of  the  Bible." 
Dr.  M'Farlane  had  also  a  series  on  "  The  Boys 
of  the  Bible."  The  last-mentioned  began  with 
"  Abel,  the  murdered  Boy "  ;  and  another  of  the 
series  was  "  Obadiah,  the  obedient  Boy"  (i  Kings 
xviii.  1 2).  Some  of  the  young  people  in  the 
congregation  began  by  and  by  to  conjecture 
beforehand  in  a  spirit  of  fun  what  the  subject  of 
the  Doctor's  next  j'-outhful  biography  might  be  ; 
one  suggesting  "  Methuselah,  the  old  Boy," 
another,  "  Esau,  the  broth  of  a  Boy,"  and  so  on. 

Kincardine-on-Forth,  in  Fife,  was  the  place  of 
Dr.  M'Farlane's  first  pastoral  charge.  In  1832  a 
spire  was  erected  in  connection  with  his  church 
there,  and  a  bell  was  hung  in  it.  This  was  the 
first  bell  in  Scotland  to  be  attached  to  a  Secession 
church.  The  Rev.  Andrew  Bullock,  minister  of 
the  parish,  took  out  an  interdict,  which  was 
served  upon  the  office-bearers,  against  the  ringing 
of  the  bell,  as  being  an  unlawful  proceeding.      It 
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was  a  strange  coincidence  that  the  document  was 
signed  by  Mr.  Bell,  the  procurator  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  Soon,  however,  the  case  was  with- 
drawn, the  parish  minister  being  held  liable  for 
all  the  legal  expenses.  An  uncharitable  and 
slanderous  letter  having  appeared  on  the  subject 
above  the  signature  "Philo-Scotus,"  Mr.  M'Farlane 
replied  as  follows  in  the  Voluntary  Church 
Magazine :  "  Sir,  Philo-Scotus  is  only  a  bullock, 
and  is  as  yet  without  horns.  What  can  have 
awakened  this  rabid  paroxysm  ?  Scarlet  objects 
are  notorious  for  exciting  the  special  fury  of 
animals  of  this  species.  He  has  suffered  himself 
to  be  goaded  into  madness,  simply  bj'  the 
tinkling  of  a  neighbouring  bell."' 

Ill 

One  of  my  fellow-students  in  the  Arts  classes 
of  Edinburgh  University  during  the  late  "  fifties  " 
and  early  "sixties"  was  latterly  minister — from 
1882  to  1 9 10,  or  thereby — of  an  important  con- 
gregation in  one  of  the  leading  Scottish  provincial 
towns.  He  was  an  able  and  capable  minister, 
highly  gifted  as  a  preacher,  and  respected  for 
his  manly  vigour,  although  sometimes  criticised 
on  account  of  his  outspokenness.  A  clerical 
neighbour  of  his  told  me,  that  one  Sabbath 
morning  in  his  earlier  days,  when  the  opening 
sentences    of   what    was    then    called    "  the    long 
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prayer  "  usually  consisted  of  expressions  of  adora- 
tion, he  employed  the  words  of  our  national  poet, 
all  unconscious  at  the  moment  of  the  connection 
in  which  they  occur :  "  Kings  may  be  blest,  but 
Thou  art  glorious." 

The  local  Sheriff  was  an  office-bearer  of  his  con- 
gregation. This  learned  gentleman  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  church  services,  including  the 
discourses  preached  by  the  minister ;  but,  being 
somewhat  fond  of  indulging  in  criticism,  he  would 
buttonhole  the  preacher  when  he  met  him  in  the 
street,  and  frankly  tell  him  what  parts  of  the 
previous  Sunday's  discourses  he  had  enjoyed, 
pointing  out  at  the  same  time  anything  in  them 
of  which  he  had  disapproved.  Quite  naturally 
the  minister  did  not  relish  this,  but  kept  bearing 
it  as  best  he  could,  until  at  length  he  came  to  feel 
it  to  be  no  longer  endurable.  When,  therefore, 
the  Sheriff  said  to  him  one  Monday  afternoon, 
"  There  were  one  or  two  of  the  statements  which 
you  made  in  your  sermon  yesterday  that  I  did 
not  agree  with,"  the  pastor,  after  hearing  what 
these  were,  replied  :  "  You  have  much  the  same 
experience  yourself,  Mr.  Sheriff,  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  judicial  statements  which  }'ou 
make  in  Court.  I  notice  that  the  Sheriff-Principal 
reverses  not  a  few  of  your  judgments."  This  was 
touching  a  sore  point ;  and  the  result  was  that 
the  learned  Sheriff  soon  took  himself  away  to 
another     congregation.      A     friend,    meeting     the 
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minister  some  time  afterwards,  said,  "  So  the 
Sheriff  has  left  your  church  ?  "  "  Yes,"  was  the 
reply;  "lie  didn't  like  my  preaching,  and  I  didn't 
like  his  impudence." 

The  Rev.  Alexander  M'Diarmid  was  for  a 
whole  generation  minister  of  the  Free  Church  in 
Grantown-on-f  pey.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
force  of  character,  as  well  as  of  solid  attainments 
in  philological  and  linguistic  researcli.  Sometimes 
in  his  sermons  he  made  incisive  practical  comments 
upoTi  matters  that  happened  to  occupy  the  public 
mind  at  the  time  when  he  was  speaking.  One 
summer,  in  the  earlier  "  nineties,"  the  name  of 
King  Edward  VII.,  who  was  then  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  in  everybody's  mouth  in  connection  with  what 
went  by  the  name  of  "  the  baccarat  scandal  "  ; 
and  Mr.  M'Diarmiil,  commenting  on  the  words, 
"  the  daughter  of  Herodias  came  in,  and  danced, 
and  pleased  Herod,"  said  significantly,  "  She 
pleased  Herod :  princes,  you  know,  my  friends, 
require  to  be  amused,  and  in  those  days  there  was 
no  baccarat." 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  M'Diarmid  was 
preaching  from  Acfs  x.,  about  Cornelius,  the 
Roman  centurion.  Referring  to  the  angelic 
vision  with  which  Cornelius  was  favoured  to 
induce  him  to  send  to  Joppa  for  the  .Apostle 
Peter,  the  preacher  said,  "  .Although  this  answer 
to  the  prayers  of  the  good  man  occurred  suddenly, 
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and  the  heavenly  vision  which  was  granted  to  him 
was  altogether  unexpected,  the  centurion  was  not 
afraid  when  he  saw  the  angel.  For  Cornelius 
was  a  soldier ;  he  was  a  brave  man  ;  he  did  not 
know  what  fear  was."  Then,  unfortunately  for 
himself,  the  preacher's  eye  fell  upon  the  opening 
words  of  verse  4  :  "  And  v.'hen  he  looked  on  him, 
he  was  afraid."  He  contrived,  however,  to  stumble 
out  this  explanation  of  his  previous  statement : 
"  The  historian,  indeed,  says  that  Cornelius  was 
afraid.  When  I  made  the  remark  a  moment  ago 
that  the  centurion  was  not  afraid  of  the  angel, 
what  I  meant  was  that  he  was  not  afraid  in  the 
same  way  that  you  and  I  would  have  been 
afraid." 

A  young  United  Presbyterian  minister,  whom 
I  remember  well,  but  who  has  been  gone  for  a 
good  many  years,  was  settled  in  a  small  country 
town,  where  it  was  the  custom  in  the  congregation 
to  hold  on  each  Sabbath  what  was  called  "  a 
double  service "  ;  that  is,  two  discourses,  first  a 
"  lecture  "  and  afterwards  a  sermon,  were  delivered 
at  the  same  meeting  for  public  worship.  Dr. 
Thomas  Guthrie  used  to  sav  that  this  arrange- 
ment always  reminded  him  of  a  child's  pop-gun, 
in  which  the  one  ball  expels  the  other,  seeing  that 
the  second  discourse  is  very  apt  to  drive  out  of 
the  mind  all  adequate  remembrance  of  the  first. 

The  young  preacher  to  whom    I   refer  found   it 
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hard  to  follow  out  this  system  of  the  double 
pulpit  address ;  and  he  sometimes  adopted  the 
plan  of  selecting  only  one  text,  and  of  having 
devotional  exercises  in  the  middle  of  his  treat- 
ment of  it,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  two 
separate  discourses.  This  was  quite  a  good 
method,  provided  it  was  skilfully  carried  out.  A 
divinity  student,  however,  who  was  for  some  time 
a  resident  tutor  in  one  of  the  families  connected 
with  the  congregation,  told  me  that  on  one 
Sunday  the  double  sermon  both  interested  and 
amused  him  very  much — the  first  part  of  it  con- 
sisting of  abstract  and  barren  platitudes,  while 
the  second  was  metaphorical  and  overfull  of 
rhetoric.  The  text  was,  ?Ieb.  xiii.  14:  "Here 
wc  have  no  continuing  city,  but  we  seek  one 
to  come "  ;  the  heads  of  the  discourse  being  as 
follows  : 

Under  the  first  clause — 

(i)    It    is    but    a  short    time  since  we 
began  to  live  in  this  citj' ; 

(2)  Our  predecessors  lived  in   it  before 

us,  and  have  passed  away  ; 

(3)  Our  successors  will   live  in   it  after 

we  have  passed  awa)'. 

.And  under  the  second  clause — 

(i)   There  \vill  be  harps  there; 

(2)  There  will  be  crowns  there  ; 

(3)  There  will  be  palms  there. 
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Dr.  Robert  Gordon  Kalfoiir  of  Edinburgh  was 
one  of  the  most  amiable  and  cultured  ministers 
of  the  Free  Church.  He  had  a  wide  knowledge 
both  of  Church  history  and  of  Church  law.  He 
was  Moderator  of  the  United  Free  Church  General 
Assembly  in  1904.  At  one  of  the  preceding 
Assemblies  he  had  undertaken,  on  short  notice, 
to  second  the  adoption  of  the  Report  of  the  Praise 
Committee ;  and,  accordingly,  he  made  an  in- 
teresting little  speech,  which,  however,  was  en- 
livened by  a  ludicrous  slip.  Dr.  Balfour  was 
deprecating  what  he  spoke  of  as  the  growing 
tendency  to  neglect  the  use  of  the  metrical 
Psalms,  and  was  pleading  with  the  ministers 
present  to  give  the  Psalter  the  place  of  honour 
in  the  ordinary  praise  service.  He  contended 
that  in  the  Psalms  there  is  a  strength  and 
majesty,  as  well  as  a  picturesqueness  and 
pathos,  which  are  absent  from  most  hymns, 
and  concluded  by  asking  the  question,  "  What 
can  be  better  to  invite  a  congregation  to  sing 
than   '6>   God  of  Bet/icl'}" 

IV 

In  Edinburgh,  on  a  hot  afternoon  in  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  forenoon 
sederunt  of  the  General  Assemblj',  a  well-known 
Doctor  of  Divinity  belonging  to  one  of  the 
Highland  Synods  overtook  an   elder  from  beyond 
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the  Grampians,  whose  face  he  knew  quite  well, 
at  the  east  end  of  Princes  Street,  and  not  far 
from  the  Register  Office.  The  latter  was  gazing 
about  him  inquiringly.  "  My  good  friend," 
remarked  the  reverend  Doctor,  who  thought  that 
he  ought  to  make  a  friendly  remark,  "  I  see 
you  are  looking  for  your  trajfi."  "  Ves,"  was 
the  reply.  "  I  feel  that,  after  such  a  long  day 
in  the  Assembly,  I  will  be  t/ie  better  of  a  wee 
drop." 

One  night,  at  the  breaking  up  of  some  social 
festivity  in  a  remote  Highland  district,  on  an 
occasion  in  which  some  of  the  guests  belonged  to 
the  United  Free  Church  and  others  to  the  "  legal  " 
Free  Church,  one  of  the  latter,  when  he  came  out 
to  the  fresh  air,  betrayed  signs  of  having  partaken 
a  little  too  freely,  and  required  to  be  supported 
on  his  homeward  journey  by  brethren  who  are 
now  in  the  same  communion  with  the  United 
Presbyterians.  He  accepted  somewhat  grudgingly 
the  assistance  which  was  given  him,  and  was 
heard  muttering  to  himself,  "  I  do  not  like  to  be 
helped  along  the  road  by  men  who  are  not  sound 
in  the  fait/i." 

A  popular  young  city  minister  was  preaching 
one  day  in  a  summer  resort  on  the  Clyde  when 
the  season  was  at  its  height.  He  spent  the  week- 
end, not  in  the  manse,  but  in  the  house  of  an 
intimate  personal  friend.  On  his  way  back  from 
the    service,   in    comixun*   with    his   host,   he   kept 
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expecting  the  latter  to  compliment  him  upon  the 
success  with  which  he  had  conducted  it ;  but  not 
a  word  of  thanks  or  appreciation  was  forthcoming. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  an  unusual  experience,  as 
most  ministers  know.  /\t  length  he  ventured  to 
"  fish "  for  a  compliment,  by  remarking,  "  The 
Devil  told  me  to-day,  before  I  left  the  pulpit, 
that  I  had  preached  well."  "  Oh,  but,"  replied 
his  friend  facetiously,  "  you  know  that  you 
cannot  attach  any  importance  to  what  he  says, 
for  he  is  the  Father  of  lies ;  there  is  no  truth 
in  him." 

Two  generations  ago  a  young  United  Presby- 
terian minister  in  Forfarshire,  who  took  much 
interest  in  foreign  missions,  had  collected  a 
number  of  small  Chinese,  Indian,  and  African 
idol-images,  which  he  used  to  show  to  the  children 
at  Sabbath- school  missionary  soirees.  On  a 
winter  morning  after  one  of  these  gatherings,  he 
was  hurrying  along  the  street  to  catch  the  omni- 
bus to  return  home.  The  road  was  slippery  with 
frost,  and  when  he  was  within  a  stonc's-throw  of 
the  coach,  which  was  on  the  point  of  starting,  he 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  little  gods  dropped  out  of  his  travelling  bag. 
As  he  gathered  them  up,  and  hastily  replaced 
them,  the  conductor,  who  was  annoyed  at  the 
delay,  called  to  him  testily,  "  Come  awa',  ye  deevil, 
wi'  yer  Punch  an'  Judy." 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Banks  of  Ijrachead,  in  the 
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Upper  Ward  of  Lanarkshire,  who  was  spared  to 
see  his  "diamond  jubilee  "  as  a  minister,  and  died 
in  191  I,  was  a  strenuous  and  forceful,  as  well  as 
a  warm-hearted  and  s)'mpathetic  servant  of  the 
Church.  Besides  being  preacher  and  pastor,  he 
became  also  a  small  farmer,  driving  his  own  carts, 
and  in  addition  an  unauthorised  medical  practi- 
tioner. Although  living  in  the  plainest  way,  he 
acquired  much  influence,  and  indeed  became 
friend  and  father  to  the  whole  community  in  the 
moorlands  of  Carnwath.  IMr.  Banks  used  to  tell 
a  good  story  about  himself  which  referred  to  the 
beginning  of  his  ministry.  Early  in  1849,  when 
he  had  completed  his  first  year  at  Ikaehead,  his 
modest  stipend  of  £^0  had  not  been  fully  paid. 
On  the  next  Lord's  Day,  accordingly,  being  the 
anniversary  of  his  induction,  when  the  hour  of 
public  worship  arrived,  instead  of  proceeding  to 
the  pulpit,  he  seated  himself  quietly  in  the  manse 
pew,  and  made  no  sign  of  preparing  to  conduct 
the  service.  At  length  one  of  the  office-bearers 
went  to  him,  and  inquired  if  some  one  was  coming 
to  perform  that  duty.  "  Not  that  I  know  of," 
replied  the  minister.  Then  the  elder  asked  if 
he  was  not  going  to  the  pulpit  himself.  Mr. 
Banks  answered,  "No,  I  am  not";  and  when 
the  question  was  put,  "  Why  ?  "  he  replied  that 
he  declined  to  conduct  the  service  until  the 
congregation  paid  him  the  balance  of  his  last 
year's    stipend.      And    the    good    man    kept    his 
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seat    in    the  pew    until   the   money   was    brought 
to   him  ! 

An  aged  minister  in  the  country,  whose  health 
had  finally  given  way,  having  applied  for  a 
colleague  and  successor,  probationers  were 
regularly  sent  to  supply  his  pulpit,  and  these 
were  boarded  at  the  manse.  One  of  the  young 
men,  who  had  arrived  on  Saturday  afternoon,  was 
taken  up  to  the  minister's  bedroom  in  the  evening 
to  be  introduced  to  him.  In  the  course  of  con- 
versation the  old  man  asked  him  the  question, 
"  When  were  you  licensed  ?  "  To  which  the  pro- 
bationer replied  somewhat  sanctimoniously,  "  It  is 
nearly  a  year  now  since  the  Lord  opened  my 
mouth."  The  minister,  not  relishing  the  ex- 
pression, and  being  also,  on  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  his  health,  rather  irritable,  could  not 
refrain  from  making  the  comment :  "  We  read 
in  Scripture  of  an  ass  whose  mouth  the  Lord 
opened." 


V 


Here  is  an  anecdote  of  a  parish  minister  in  the 
country  at  the  beginning  oi  the  nineteenth  century 
who  was  sometimes  troubled  with  the  theft  of 
apples  from  the  manse  garden.  One  day  he 
suddenly  appeared,  and  gave  chase  to  several 
boys  whom  he  detected  in  the  very  act.  As  soon 
as    the  culprits  caught  sight  of    the  minister,  of 
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course  they  fled.  All  escaped  safely  hum  the 
premises,  except  c^nc  little  fellow,  whom  the 
minister  got  hold  of  and  pinned  to  the  top  of  the 
garden  wall ;  while  one  of  the  other  young  rogues 
called  to  him  encouragingly  from  a  safe  distance, 
"  Skelp  him  wecl,  minister;  skclp  him  wccl :  his 
faithcr's  an  Antiburghcr." 

That  is  a  good  story  which  is  told  of  Dr. 
Kidd,  the  famous  minister  of  Gilcomston  parish, 
Aberdeen.  He  was  on  terms  of  somewhat 
intimate  friendship  with  one  of  the  leading 
Roman  Catholic  priests  in  the  city.  Meeting  his 
friend  in  the  street  one  Monday  forenoon,  the 
priest  asked  him  what  had  been  his  subject  of 
discourse  on  the  i)revious  day.  Dr.  Kidd  replied 
that  he  had  preached  on  the  text,  "  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Jesus."  "  And  what  did  )"ou  say  about 
her?"  continued  the  priest,  who  was  now  much 
interested.  "  Oh,  I  said  that  she  was  a  very  good 
woman, — a  godly  woman,  much  like  my  own 
mother."  "  But  you  will  admit,"  added  his  friend 
with  a  smile,  and  without  meaning  any  irreverence, 
"  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  tJie  sons  !  " 

At  Temple,  in  Midlothian,  which  was  at  one 
time  the  chief  seat  of  the  Knights  Templar  in 
Scotland,  a  Mr.  Golding  was  parish  minister 
during  the  storm)'  days  of  1843.  In  his  later 
years  he  became  spoken  of  familiarly  as  "  Auld 
Goudie."  A  particular  friend  of  his  was  one 
Thomas   Ferme,  the   farmer   of  Braidwood,  whose 
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fields  adjoined  the  manse.  When  the  infirmities 
of  years  at  length  overtook  the  minister,  he 
became  by  and  by  able  to  take  his  daily  forenoon 
"  constitutional "  only  with  the  help  of  his  niece, 
who  kept  house  for  him,  and  his  domestic  servant. 
The  tw^o  women  walked  one  on  each  side,  arm  in 
arm  with  the  worthy  old  man.  One  day  "  Tarn 
Ferme  "  happened  to  be  crossing  the  bridge  w^hich 
spans  the  South  Esk  near  Temple  Manse,  when 
he  met  the  minister  hobbling  along  between  his 
w^alking  feminine  crutches.  "Ah!  Tam,  Tam," 
said  Mr.  Golding,  "  are  ye  no'  ashamed  to  see 
your  minister  in  this  state  gangin'  atween  twa  o' 
them?  Ah!  Tam,  women  were  the  doonfa'  o' 
Solomon,  but  they  are  the  uphaud  o'  the  minister 
o'  Temple." 

The  Rev.  David  ^M'Rae,  senior,  who  was  United 
Presbyterian  minister  in  Oban  from  1838  until 
1852,  had  charge  of  a  West  Highland  preaching 
station,  for  which  he  secured  a  Gaelic-speaking 
home  missionary.  After  the  latter  had  been  on 
duty  for  three  Sundays,  Mr.  M'Rae  asked  a 
Highlander  who  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
cause  what  kind  of  collections  they  were  having. 
The  man  replied,  "  We  are  getting  on  wonderful^ 
sir!  We  had  ninepence  the  first  day,  thirteen- 
pence-halfpenny  the  second  day,  and  last  Sabbath 
we  had  eighteenpence  ! "  Mr.  M'Rae  had  some 
difficulty  in  maintaining  his  gravity ;  but  to 
conceal  any  appearance  of  disappointment  which 
15 
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might  discourage  his  informant,  he  said,  "  Well, 
that  shows  progress ;  but  do  you  think  that 
great  ?  "  "  Great !  "  exclaimed  the  man  ;  "  there 
never  was  the  like  of  it,  sir,  in  our  parish  before  ! 
The  collection  in  the  parish  church  hasn't  been 
up  to  sixpence  a  week  for  years." 

Dr.  John  Cook  of  Haddington  used  to  tell  a 
similar  story  apropos  of  the  church-door  collections 
in  the  neighbouring  parish  church  of  Morham. 
One  Sunday,  during  the  incumbency  of  Dr. 
Forsyth,  he  had  officiated  there.  After  the 
service  was  over,  and  while  the  two  ministers 
were  chatting  in  the  manse,  Dr.  Forsyth  said 
jocularly  to  his  friend,  "  You  must  be  a  very 
popular  man  in  my  parish,  Doctor."  "  What 
makes  you  think  so?"  asked  Dr.  Cook.  "Oh," 
replied  Dr.  Forsyth,  "  our  usual  collection  is 
threepence,  but  to-day  it  is  nincpcnce."  "  Wae's 
me  for  my  popularity  !  "  was  the  rejoinder ;  "  I 
put  in  the  extra  sixpence  myself!" 

A  certain  minister  who  lived  two  generations 
ago  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  his  discourses 
frequently.  One  Monday  a  parishioner  met  him, 
and  after  the  usual  courtesies  said,  "  Isn't  it  a  rule 
in  Parliament,  sir,  that  when  a  Bill  has  been  read 
a  third  time,  it  is  passed,  and  is  never  read 
again  ? "  "  Yes,  that  is  so,"  w  as  the  reply. 
"  Well,"  asked  the  man,  "  as  yon  was  the  third 
reading  of  what  }e  gave  us  yesterda}',  do  ye  no' 
think  )-erscr  that  that  sermon  should  be  passed?" 


CHAPTER   XII 

glr.  Stnttbcrs  ai  6vccnocli 

I 

JOHN  PATERSON  STRUTHERS  was  born 
in  Glasgow  in  185 1,  and  was  brought  up 
and  educated  in  that  city.  He  had  a  brilliant 
career  as  a  scholar,  first  at  the  High  School  and 
afterwards  at  the  University.  He  gained  many 
honours,  including  two  gold  and  two  silver  medals. 
Yet  in  conversation  he  never  referred  to  his  dis- 
tinction as  a  student,  or  showed  his  medals  and 
prize-books  to  any  friend.  Not  very  long  before 
he  passed  away  he  presented  the  medals  to  the 
National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  directing  that 
they  should  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society's 
funds,  and  that  the  proceeds  should  be  entered  in 
the  treasurer's  book  as  having  come  "  From  an 
Old  Man's  Medals." 

In  early  childhood  he  received  his  religious 
education  especially  from  his  mother.  His 
parents  had  dedicated  him  to  the  Lord,  and  also 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  from  his  birth. 
They  brought  him  up  strenuously  in  the  Christian 
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faith,  and  also  in  the  distinctive  tenets  of  the 
small  Presbyterian  denomination  to  which  they 
belonged.  Mrs.  Struthers  must  have  been  both  a 
strong-minded  and  a  tender-hearted  woman,  for 
her  son  told  a  friend  that  when  she  was  on  her 
death-bed  she  said  to  him  one  day,  "  John,  it's 
mebbe  no'  richt,  but  I  canna  help  prayin'  for  the 
Enemy — for  Satan  himsel'." 

From  his  childhood  onwards  John  P.  Struthers 
was  unaffectedly  godly.  He  feared  the  Lord 
from  his  youth.  When  he  was  only  fourteen 
years  of  age  he  sat  down  with  his  parents  for  the 
first  time  as  a  communicant  in  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church.  During  his  years  of  school 
and  college  life  he  constantly  prayed  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  aid  him  in  his  brain-ucik.  As  a  theo- 
logical student  he  attended  classes  both  of  the 
Divinity  Faculty  in  Glasgow  University  and  of  the 
Free  Church  College  in  Glasgow.  He  had  also 
the  advantage  of  making  the  tour  of  the  world  as 
a  tutor,  before  settling  down  to  the  labours  of  his 
life. 

When,  however,  he  had  completed  his  education 
as  a  student,  he  did  not  apply  immediately  to  be 
"  taken  on  trials  for  licence."  A  fellow-student 
ventured  to  ask  his  mother  the  reason  of  the 
delay  ;  and  after  a  few  moments  of  evident 
hesitation  she  whispered  in  his  ear  the  words, 
"  John's  waiting  fur  the  Call."  By  and  by,  how- 
ever, the  assured  voice  of  the  Master  came  l<j  him. 
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He  was  licensed  as  a  probationer  in  1876,  and 
ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1878,  being  at  the 
same  time  inducted  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  congregation  at  Whithorn, 
in  Wigtownshire.  In  1882  he  was  translated  to 
Greenock,  where  he  laboured  for  thirty-three  years. 
He  passed  away  on  January  18,  191 5,  after 
having  been  suddenly  seized  with  illness  on  the 
previous  day,  while  engaged  in  preaching  to  his 
people. 

II 

John  Struthers  was  solidly  built,  and  of  a  dark 
complexion,  his  face  being  grave  and  thoughtful. 
When  in  repose  his  features  seemed  somewhat 
sombre  and  heavy ;  but  how  brightly  they  glowed 
when  suddenly  the  soul  shone  through  them  ! 
How  solemn  he  looked  when  anything  deeply 
pathetic  was  told  him,  or  anything  that  stirred 
his  indignation  !  But  at  other  times  his  eyes 
sparkled  with  drollery,  and  his  sensitiv'e  lips 
quivered  when  he  was  beginning  to  say  something 
comical.  What  a  charm  of  austere  beauty  there 
was  in  his  character!  What  childlike  simplicity 
and  humilit}' !  What  loftiness  of  soul  !  What  a 
fund  of  humour  he  had,  and  what  a  faculty  of 
picturesque  speech !  What  a  genial  humanity 
dwelt  in  him  !  What  an  overmastering  sense  of 
duty  always  constrained   him  !      He   commended 
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to  all  who  knew  him  both  the  four  cardinal 
heathen  virtues  and  the  three  supreme  Christian 
graces ;  and  he  practised  all  the  seven  himself, 
lie  was  a  man  of  rare  genius;  but — more  and 
infinitely  better !— he  was  also  noble  and  Christ- 
like. 

Struthers  was  not  only  a  ripe  and  good  classical 
scholar ;  he  had,  besides,  a  wonderful  knowledge 
of  history  and  biography.  Every  day  he  read 
books,  and  yet  he  was  in  no  danger  of  becoming 
a  bookworm.  For  he  also  read  nature,  and  read 
men.  He  took  a  lively  interest  in  out-of-door 
sports,  and  was  especially  an  enthusiast  in  cricket. 
He  frequently  spent  Saturday  afternoon  as  a 
spectator  among  the  crowd  at  Glenpark,  which  is 
the  cricket  ground  of  the  town  of  Greenock. 
Here  his  remarks  as  the  game  proceeded  were 
often  as  interesting  to  the  friends  who  were  with 
him  as  the  game  itself  was. 

Mr.  Thomas  Cassels,  for  example,  in  his  Men  of 
the  Knotted  Hearty  relates  the  following  incident : 
"  Greenock  was  playing  Kilmarnock  one  Saturday, 
August  7,  1886.  Kilmarnock  won  the  toss,  and 
went  in.  '  The  first  man  just  blocked,'  writes 
Struthers  ;  '  the  most  wearisome  thing  I  ever  saw.' 
However,  they  made  143.  Greenock,  batting, 
crept  up  to  within  12  or  15  runs,  and  U.  Adam 
— who  made  5  i  not  out — was  the  sole  hope  of 
the  home  team.  But  the  dusk  was  beginning  to 
fall,  and   there   was  doubt  if  he  would   make  the 
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runs  in  time.      '  It  is  a  question,'  said   Struthers, 
'  of  Adam  or  Eve!  " 

He  was  often  also  found  upon  the  golf  course, 
although  there  he  played  in  a  way  peculiar  to 
himself.  He  threw  the  ball  with  the  hand,  instead 
of  striking  it  with  a  club.  One  afternoon  he 
happened  to  be  near  by  when  a  person  who  in 
playing  made  a  miss,  or  an  awkward  mis-hit,  at 
once  blurted  out  loudly  a  profane  oath.  Struthers 
said  nothing ;  but  two  or  three  days  afterwards, 
when  he  was  himself  playing  and  happened  to 
suffer  a  similar  disappointment,  he  immediately 
stood  upright,  and  looked  all  round,  as  he  said, 
"  Where  is  Mr. ?  " 

A  few  days  after  I  had  been  inducted  minister 
of  Sir  Michael  Street  congregation,  in  Greenock, 
Mr.  Struthers  introduced  himself  to  me  when  we 
happened  to  meet  one  evening  in  the  Greenock 
Subscription  Library,  I  felt  attracted  to  him  at 
once.  He  said  some  kind  things  about  my  settle- 
ment in  the  town,  and  the  welcome  which  I  had 
received.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  personal 
friendship  which  lasted  for  upwards  of  thirty  years, 
and  was  interrupted  only  by  his  death.  I  never 
at  any  time  had  any  leisurely  talk  with  him  which 
did  not  aftbrd  me  some  instruction,  or  inspiration, 
or  encouragement.  He  was  one  of  those  very  few 
ministers  who,  if  they  happen  to  hear  a  brother 
minister's  work,  or  any  part  of  it,  commended  in 
his  absence,  are   sure  to  tell   him   this   when  they 
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next  meet  him.  l^'or  a  long  scries  of  years,  too, 
the  people  of  Sir  Michael  Street  Church  used  to 
think  of  him  as  almost  one  of  themselves  ;  the 
reason  being  that  he  was  present  at  so  many  of 
our  social  gatherings,  and  that  he  so  frequently 
conducted  the  young  folks'  Bible  class  for  me  on 
Sabbath  evenings  when  I  required  to  be  from 
home.  By  and  by,  after  I  found  it  necessary  to 
hand  over  the  class  to  a  probationer  assistant,  he 
spoke  of  himself  jocularly  to  me  as  my  "  discarded 
locum  tenens." 

Even  his  obiter  dicta  were  always  memorable. 
The  last  occasion  upon  which  I  conversed  with 
him,  only  a  few  days  before  his  own  departure, 
was  at  the  funeral  of  Mr.  John  Wilson,  for  many 
years  headmaster  of  the  Glebe  School,  and  one  of 
the  most  respected  citizens  of  Greenock.  The 
large  compan\-  of  mourners  were  standing  on  the 
departure  platform  of  Princes  Pier  railway  station, 
when  he  cast  his  eye  over  them,  and  said  :  "  Now, 
if  the  Germans  were  to  come  to  Greenock,  and  if 
they  were  to  demand  hostages  from  the  town,  we 
could  not  give  them  a  better  set  of  men  than  those 
we  have  here." 

In  1895,  his  Alum  Mater,  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  offered  to  confer  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  did  not  know 
that  the  distinction  was  coming  until  he  saw  his 
name  in  the  list  one  l^'riday  morning  in  his 
newspaper.      I  sent   him   a   note  of  congratulation 
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early  in  the  forenoon,  and  to  my  astonishment 
received  a  reply  from  him  in  the  evening,  in  which 
he  said  that  he  had  already  written  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senatus  declining  the  honour. 
After  representing  to  me  that  he  did  not  consider 
himself  worthy  of  it,  he  added  these  words  : 

"  I  feel  as  if  the  Emperor  of  China  had  given 
me  a  feather  and  a  gold  button.  I  am  going  to 
wear  my  old  hat, — Yours  most  sincerely, 

"J.    P,    STRUTHERS,    M.A," 

His  friend  Principal  Denney  took  a  diametrically 
opposite  view  of  the  question  of  Struthers's  worthi- 
ness, for  he  said  to  a  brother  minister :  "  I  should 
have  liked  well  enough  if  he  had  accepted  it,  as  1 
should  have  had  the  pleasure  and  honour  of  being 
capped  on  the  same  day  as  he  would  have  been  ; 
but,  after  all,  an  ordinary  D.D. ! — Struthers  is 
greater  than  that."  To  other  friends  his  declina- 
ture seemed  whimsical  and  almost  quixotic  ;  but 
in  reality  it  was  characteristic  of  the  man.  His 
humility  was  unfeigned,  and  he  abhorred  all  self- 
display. 

Ill 

Struthers  was  a  great  preacher.  His  discourses, 
while  profoundly  evangelical,  were,  like  his  con- 
versation and  his  writings,  full  of  originality.  He 
handled  the  holiest  themes  not  only  with  deep 
reverence,  but  also  in   a  homely  way  which  never 
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jarred  upon  his  hearers.  He  had  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion, and  with  it  a  quaint  humour  which  he  might 
restrain,  but  happily  could  not  entirely  repress. 
Me  put  his  best  into  his  pulpit  work — the  best  of 
his  fine  intellect,  his  ripe  knowledge,  and  his  warm 
emotional  nature.  His  preaching,  therefore,  was 
often  singularly  impressive.  Mr.  A.  C.  Gregg, 
one  of  his  brother  ministers  in  his  own  branch  of 
the  Church,  has  well  said  of  him  :  "  It  was  in  the 
pulpit  that  Mr.  Struthers's  genius  and  spirituality 
shone  most  brightly.  As  a  preacher  he  was  no 
man's  follower.  The  style  and  language  of  the 
schools  were  foreign  to  him.  He  struck  out  a 
line  for  himself.  In  creed  he  was  a  firm  Calvinist, 
and  was  remarkably  fond  of  the  Sliorter  Catcc/iism, 
on  which  he  had  once  hoped  to  write  a  book,  with 
anecdotes  and  pictures.  But  his  sermons  were 
not  cast  in  the  theological  mould.  The  doctrine 
which  seized  and  held  his  heart  and  filled  his 
mouth  was  the  Love  of  God  for  sinners.  This 
was  the  regulative  principle  of  his  beliefs.  The 
Bible,  in  every  part,  was  his  mine,  and  he  sank  his 
shaft  deep.  He  thought  concretely  and  chose  live 
subjects,  or,  rather,  made  every  subject  live  which 
he  chose.  He  was  a  seer,  literally  a  see-er.  He 
saw  with  his  own  eyes,  and  what  he  saw  he  had 
the  rare  faculty  of  telling  in  the  purest  Saxon, 
clear  as  a  sunbeam ;  while  his  voice,  rich  and 
unforgettable,  was  one  that  could  vibrate  with 
tenderness  or  with  indignation." 
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1  am  not  aware  that  it  was  ever  Mr.  Struthers's 
habit  to  write  his  sermons,  word  for  word,  and  to 
repeat  them  in  the  pulpit  from  memory.  His 
method  was  to  think  out  his  subject  veiy  carefully, 
set  down  the  substance  of  it  fully,  and  preach 
without  the  help  of  his  notes.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  short  period  during  which  he  did  write 
down  his  afternoon  discourse  verbatim,  and  read 
it  to  his  people  from  the  manuscript.  I  happened 
to  call  on  him  one  Saturday  afternoon  a  good 
many  years  ago,  and  found  him  composing  the 
latter  part  of  his  sermon  for  next  day,  using  folio 
writing  paper,  and  leaving  a  wide  space  between 
the  lines.  He  told  me  that  he  had  been  for  some 
time  dissatisfied  with  his  extemporaneous  preach- 
ing. He  felt  that  his  language  was  becoming 
more  and  more  slipshod,  and  he  had  detected 
himself  repeating  a  number  of  the  same  ex- 
pressions far  too  frequently.  Therefore  he  had 
resolved  to  preach  extempore  in  the  morning,  and 
deliberately  to  read  his  discourse  in  the  afternoon. 

He  mentioned  to  me  that  on  the  first  occasion 
when  he  had  read  his  sermon  his  text  had  been 
/  Kings  vi.  5,  6,  in  which  verses  it  is  recorded 
that  the  Temple  proper  which  Solomon  built  had 
around  it  an  annexe  of  "  side-chambers,"  of  which 
the  beams  forming  the  roofs  and  floors  lay  upon 
"  rebatements "  made  in  the  wall  of  the  house. 
That  is,  these  side-chambers  rested  upon  the 
strong   structure    of  the   Temple,   and   could    not 
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have  stood  by  themselves.  The  subject  of  dis- 
course was,  "  The  distinction  between  the  Temple 
and  a  Lean-to."  Mr.  Struthers  added  that  one 
of  the  illustrations  which  he  had  used  was  in 
substance  this :  that  if  one  of  our  congregations 
which  has  hitherto  remained  seated  during  praise 
should  resolve  henceforth  to  stand  at  praise,  and 
if  one  of  the  office-bearers  or  members  is  so  greatly 
opposed  to  the  decision  that  he  immediately 
removes  the  cushion  and  hassocks  and  Bibles  from 
his  pew,  and  "  leaves  the  Church,"  that  brother  is 
confounding  with  the  Temple  what  is  only  a 
Lean-to. 

My  friend  did  not  say  to  me  afterwards  that 
he  soon  discontinued  the  practice  of  reading  one 
of  his  discourses  each  Lord's  Day,  although  I 
believe  he  must  have  done  so.  I  am  persuaded 
that  to  read  his  sermons  was  at  no  time  his 
natural  mode  of  deliver)',  and  that  his  peculiar 
genius  as  a  preacher  would  be  considerably 
obscured,  and  the  imprcssiveness  of  the  service 
marred,  by  his  adoption  temporarily  of  that 
method. 

His  discourses  were  full  of  quaint  touches  and 
striking  remarks.  Referring  on  one  occasion  to 
the  Holy  of  holies, — the  shrine  of  the  Temple 
within  which  Jehovah  sat  between  the  cherubim, 
— he  said  :  "  Ihat  chamber  was  not  separated 
from  men  by  doors  and  bars  and  keys.  There 
was  only  a  curtain — a  veil   of  marvellous   beauty. 
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with  pictures  upon  it,  that  men  might  look  and 
admire,  and  not  fear  and  dread." 

In  a  sermon  on  Christian  giving  which  I  once 
heard  him  preach,  he  contrasted  the  best  human 
benefactions  with  the  inimitably  huge  donations 
of  the  Gospel.  He  quoted  the  apostolic  benedic- 
tion, and  expatiated  on  the  inexhaustible  content 
of  the  "  grace,"  the  "  love,"  and  the  "  communion." 
In  connection  with  the  last  of  the  three  he  spoke 
to  this  effect :  "  In  your  early  days  you  had  a 
very  intimate  companion  who  emigrated  to  New 
Zealand  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  your 
friends  are  astonished  when  you  tell  them  that  he 
has  never  once,  during  that  long  period,  missed 
sending  you  an  affectionate  letter  at  New  Year 
time.  This  attention  on  his  part  attests  the 
constancy  of  his  friendship,  and  it  amazes  some 
of  those  to  whom  you  speak  of  it ;  but  what  is  it, 
after  all,  compared  with  '  the  communion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost '  ?  " 

Speaking  one  day  of  the  translation  of  the 
patriarch  Enoch,  he  said  :  "  God  took  him  to  be  with 
Himself,  because  even  heaven  was  not  quite  heaven 
till  a  living  human  being  was  there  in  his  entire 
humanity.  It  was  not  quite  heaven  till  Christ 
should  see  before  His  face  that  human  nature 
which  He  was  to  save  by  His  death  on  the  Cross." 

Principal  Denney  has  said :  "On  the  last 
occasion  on  which  I  heard  him  preach  his  text 
was    Deut.    xxii.     3  :      '  Thou     mayest    not    hide 
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thyself.'  He  spoke  of  the  humane  law  which 
required  the  Israelites  not  to  pretend  ignorance  of 
what  they  knew,  to  save  themselves  the  trouble 
of  helping  a  brother ;  they  were  not  to  turn  down 
the  next  street  as  if  they  had  not  seen  the  ox  or 
the  ass  which  had  fallen  b\-  the  wa\'  and  needed 
a  friendly  hand  to  raise  it.  Then  he  introduced 
one  of  his  favourite  ideas,  that  God  imposes  no 
law  on  us  which  He  does  not  Himself  observe;  so 
that  when  He  says  to  us,  Thou  shalt  not  hide 
thyself  from  thy  brother's  trouble,  He  gives  us 
the  right  to  say  to  Him,  Thou  shalt  not  hide 
Thyself  from  us  in  the  troubles  which  are  too  hard 
for  us.  '  Thou  shalt  surely  help.'  The  love  of 
God  seemed  to  flood  his  heart  as  he  spoke,  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  text  burned  again  in  his 
words.  It  would  be  inept  to  call  him  eloquent, — 
one  might  as  well  say  the  Bible  was  eloquent, — 
but  his  word  was  with  power." 

IV 

He  had  a  very  remarkable  knowledge  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  a  reverence  and  love  for  every  part 
of  it.  He  abhorred  the  modern  critical  theorj' 
which  regards  the  professedly  historical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  largely  unhistorical,  and 
ascribes  a  great  part  of  the  Pentateuch  to  the 
authorship  of  Ezra,  or  some  one  about  his  time. 

One  day  a  friend   directed   his  attention  to  the 
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very  striking  likeness  which  there  is  between  the 
Epistle  oi  Jude  and  2  Peter,  chap.  ii.  The  parallel 
is  so  remarkable  as  to  compel  the  inference  that 
one  of  the  writers  must  have  borrowed  from  the 
other.  His  friend  asked  him,  accordingly,  whether 
he  had  any  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  inspiration 
of  either  of  the  authors.  "  None  whatever,"  he 
replied.  Then,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  he 
added  these  words,  a  faint  smile  meantime  playing 
about  the  corners  of  his  lips :  "  But,  I  confess,  if 
I  had  been  a  professor  of  divinity,  and  if  Peter 
and  Jude  had  been  arnong  my  students,  and  had 
given  in  these  compositions  as  class  exercises,  I 
think  that  when  I  was  going  to  return  them  I 
would  have  asked  both  of  the  lads  to  speak  to 
me  at  the  end  of  the  hour." 

Struthers  loved  to  refer  to  what  he  called 
"  bonny  "  passages  of  Scripture,  such  as  picturesque 
or  otherwise  felicitous  phrases  in  the  Sacred 
Volume.  One  day  he  quoted  to  me  the  verse 
from  2  Samuel  (chap.  xxi.  17)  which  mentions 
that  after  King  David  had  been  in  the  utmost 
peril  of  his  life  from  the  attack  of  a  giant,  and 
had  been  rescued  by  his  nephew  Abishai,  who 
killed  the  giant,  his  men  vowed  that  they  would 
not  allow  their  beloved  sovereign  to  expose  him- 
self to  such  risk  again  :  "  Then  the  men  of  David 
sware  unto  him,  saying.  Thou  shalt  go  no  more 
out  with  us  to  battle,  that  thou  quench  not  the 
light  of  Israel."      After  repeating   the  verse,   my 
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friend  made  this  comment :  "  Isn't  that  bonny,  to 
call  the  King  '  TJie  Light  of  Isj-ael' }  If  David 
had  lived  in  Greenock,  the  people  would  not  have 
been  likely  to  say  such  a  bonny  thing  to  him. 
They  might  much  rather  have  said  something  like 
this  :  '  YoH  pit  yerscl'  at  the  heid  o'  the  airmy  ! 
Man,  ye  can  hardly  stan'  on  yer  ain  feet.' " 

V 

Mr.  Struthers  will  always  be  remembered  by 
T/ie  Aloiiiing  WatcJty  that  bright  little  monthly 
for  children  which  he  edited  during  the  long 
period  of  twenty-seven  years.  Indeed,  after  a 
very  few  jears  at  the  beginning,  he  was  himself 
the  sole  author  of  almost  evei)thing  that  appeared 
in  its  pages.  These  twenty-seven  volumes,  there- 
fore, will  remain  an  abiding  memorial  of  his 
unique  genius,  his  literary  skill,  and  his  lufly 
Christian  character.  After  he  was  taken  auay 
Mrs.  Struthers  told,  in  the  closing  number  of  the 
PVatc/i,  how  it  was  that  her  husband  came  to 
conceive  the  idea  of  conducting  such  a  periodical. 
In  the  home  of  his  childhood  there  were  no  story- 
books for  Sabbath  reading  except  the  Bible, 
Foxe's  Booi-  of  Martyrs,  the  Pilgrim  s  Progress, 
and  the  Scots  Wort/iies.  But  one  day  a  friendly 
neighbour  gave  the  faniil)'  a  copy  of  the  tiny 
monthly  missionary  magazine  for  children  which 
was   then    ])ublishcd    by   the    United    rresb)'tcrian 
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Church,  in  which  there  were  anecdotes  and  an 
occasional  illustration.  The  perusal  of  this  led 
young  Struthers  to  desire,  even  while  he  was  still 
a  boy,  to  write  a  book  full  of  stories  and  pictures, 
which  would  be  attractive  to  children. 

Mrs.  Struthers  adds :  "  He  always  had  the  idea 
that  children,  even  in  infancy,  understand  far  more 
than  we  think — that  God's  Spirit,  we  do  not 
know  how,  reveals  things  to  them.  His  mother 
had  told  him  this  incident  of  his  childhood  : 
When  little  more  than  a  baby  he  was  one  evening 
playing  on  the  floor,  and  his  father  was  reading 
aloud  the  first  chapter  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
in  which  Christian  pleads  with  his  friends  and 
neighbours  to  join  him  in  leaving  the  City  of 
Destruction  to  set  out  for  the  Celestial  City. 
The  child  fell  asleep,  and  was  laid  down  in  an 
adjoining  room ;  but  awakening  shortly,  and 
hearing  his  father's  voice  through  the  open  door 
still  reading,  he  shouted  out  with  great  eagerness, 
'  Did  the  man  get  any  one  to  go  with  him  ?  '  " 

The  Morjiing  Watch  contained  very  many 
original  stories,  written  by  Struthers  himself.  In 
these  he  oftentimes  introduced  beasts  and  birds 
and  even  creeping  things,  as  well  as  trees  and 
flowers,  and  represented  them  as  talking.  There 
are  also  passages  in  the  little  magazine  which  the 
editor  had  culled  from  the  wide  field  of  literature. 
Very  admirable  were  the  two  series  of  papers 
entitled  respectively,  "  What  is  thy  Name  ?  "  and 
16 
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"  llow  Old  art  thou?"  with  their  boundless 
breadth  and  fullness  of  biographical  details.  And 
how  wonderful  was  the  closing  page  of  each 
month's  issue,  as  regards  the  selection,  grouping, 
and  illustrating  of  brief,  pregnant  motto-texts  of 
Scripture  I  Then,  to  crown  all,  there  was  the  in- 
comparable help  of  Mrs.  Struthers,  who  produced 
the  beautiful  pictures  which  adorned  the  serial, 
from  its  opening  number  to  the  very  last.  It 
was  impossible  that  the  brilliant  periodical  could 
be  continued  under  any  other  editor.  It  had  to 
be  "  sealed  up  "  as  soon  as  Struthers  himself  passed 
away.  He  would  have  needed  to  rise  again  from 
the  dead  before  it  could  be  carried  on. 

Happy  are  those  lovers  of  belles-lettres  who 
possess  an  entire  set  of  the  twenty-seven  volumes ! 
For  each  volume — and  indeed  each  monthly  issue 
— is  full  of  plums,  and  proves  equally  attractive 
to  young  and  old.  I  have  heard  the  Watch 
described  as  "  a  Juvenile  Christian  Punch!'  Dr. 
Alexander  Smellie  said  of  it :  "I  had  rather  be 
the  owner  of  its  twenty-seven  volumes  than  have 
all  the  Elzevirs  and  Kclmscotts  in  the  world." 
Principal  Denney,  too,  in  contributing  to  an  issue 
of  the  British  Weekly  at  some  time  in  the 
"nineties"  his  list  of  the  Hundred  Best  Books, 
put  in  as  the  last  of  the  hundred,  "  a  volume  of 
The  Moniijig  Watch."  When  1  referred  to  this 
afterwards  in  conversation  with  Struthers,  he  told 
me  that  as  soon   as  he  had   read   his  friend's  list, 
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he  sent  him  a  post  card  with  only  these  three 
words  written  on  the  back  of  it,  "  Oh  !  Denney, 
Denney ! " 

The  Watch  made  its  editor  known  all  over  the 
English-speaking  world.  Some  people  who  lived 
"  furth  the  kingdom  "  had  in  their  minds  this  one 
and  only  point  of  interest  in  the  Scottish  seaport 
called  Greenock,  that  Mr.  Struthers,  the  writer  of 
The  Morning  Watch,  lived  there. 

VI 

I  shall  conclude  with  one  or  two  miscellaneous 
anecdotes  and  reminiscences. 

A  friend  said  to  him  one  day,  while  he  was 
still  unmarried,  that  he  ought  to  look  out  for  his 
wife  a  cultured  lady  who  knew  at  least  one  other 
language  besides  her  mother-tongue.  He  replied, 
"  Well,  I  think  I  might  perhaps  be  able  to  get 
one  who  knows  both  Gaelic  and  English." 

Although  Struthers  was  always  so  genial,  and 
so  full  of  good-humour,  there  was  also  in  his 
nature  a  little  bit  of  the  ascetic.  Sometimes  he 
would  gird  himself  to  perform  tasks  of  irksome 
drudgery,  which  were  not  for  the  like  of  him  to 
do  at  all.  For  example,  he  told  me  once,  when 
I  happened  to  meet  him  in  the  street,  that  he 
had  been  spending  two  whole  days  in  the  print- 
ing-office, correcting  with  the  pen  a  misprint  in  a 
French  phrase  which  occurred  in  a  portion  of  one 
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of  the  issues  of  his  magazine  ;  and  he  had  done 
so  although  it  was  impossible  by  this  means  to 
make  the  expression  perfectly  correct. 

He  had  a  great  abhorrence  of  waste,  and  was 
most  careful  to  avoid  it  even  in  little  matters 
which  did  not  concern  himself  When  leaving 
the  vestry  of  a  brother  minister's  church  to  con- 
duct evening  service  from  the  pulpit  he  would 
himself  turn  down  the  light,  with  the  remark  that 
it  would  not  be  required  while  public  worship  was 
proceeding.  He  once  said  to  me  that  "  a  great 
amount  of  artificial  light  is  wasted  in  some 
churches  as  the  result  of  mere  thoughtlessness. 
At  the  close  of  an  evening  service,  after  every  one 
else  has  gone,  two  or  more  of  the  office-bearers 
may  sometimes  stand  talking  in  the  church  for 
ten  minutes,  not  remembering  that  from  thirty  to 
fifty  burners  are  still  blazing  unnecessarily  at  the 
expense  of  the  congregation." 

Mr.  Struthers  disliked  the  word  "  sermonette." 
He  once  said  to  me  jocularly  that  ministers  ought 
never  to  use  it,  otherwise  the  preaching  of  the 
"  sermonette "  might  suggest  to  the  people  the 
propriety  of  the  payment  to  their  pastor  not  of  a 
stipend,  but  of  a  "  stipendette." 

He  was  constantly  doing  little  deeds  of  kind- 
ness. One  day,  when  he  happened  to  be  down 
at  the  Greenock  quayhcad,  a  small  steamer  came 
in.  A  dispute  arose  among  those  who  were  on 
duty  there  as   to  who   should   catch   the  steamer's 
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rope.  All  the  men  became  quickly  angry,  and 
began  to  use  rough  language.  Struthers  stepped 
forward  and  said,  "  Let  me  catch  the  rope."  So, 
laying  down  his  umbrella,  and  taking  off  his  hat, 
he  did  what  he  had  offered  to  do,  the  men  staring 
at  him  in  astonishment. 

One  Sabbath  morning,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  "  nineties,"  when  my  son  was  a  youth  at 
college,  his  mother  and  he,  as  they  were  on  their 
way  to  the  forenoon  service  in  Sir  Michael  Street 
Church,  met  Mr.  Struthers.  Evidently  he  had 
been  engaged  somewhere  on  an  unusual  occasion 
of  some  kind,  Mrs.  Jerdan  said  to  him,  "  This  is 
not  your  natural  way  to  church,  Mr.  Struthers." 
"  No,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  have  come  from  the  gaol, 
where  I  have  been  taking  the  service  for  the 
prisoners.  Mr.  Fullarton,  the  chaplain,  is  from 
home  to-day."  "  What  kind  of  congregation  had 
you  ?  "  "  Oh,  a  very  good  congregation,  and  they 
were  most  attentive."  "  You  would  find  it  a  strange 
experience  to  preach  to  that  sort  of  people ;  how 
did  they  look  ?  "  "  They  looked  just  very  like 
ourselves.  The  only  difference  between  them  antl 
you  and  me  is  that  tJiey  have  been  foimd  out." 

Even  when  he  was  suffering  from  physical  pain 
he  was  not  always  able  to  suppress  the  flow  of 
his  humour.  At  one  period  of  his  life  he  was 
subject  to  severe  attacks  of  quinsy.  When  one 
of  these  came  upon  him  he  called  in  the  late 
Dr.   Marshall.      The   doctor  asked   him  if  he  had 
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ever  suffered  from  the  malady  previously.  Mr. 
Struthers  replied  that  he  had  been  ill  in  the  same 
way  several  times,  while  at  Whithorn.  "  How 
long  does  the  attack  last?"  asked  Dr.  Marshall. 
Mr.  Struthers  answered,  "  Three  weeks  if  I  call  in 
a  medical  man,  and  a  fortnight  if  I  don't."  After 
he  had  recovered  I  met  him  one  day  on  the 
esplanade.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  quite  well 
now.  "  Thank  you,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  all  right 
again,  but  /  fed  very  o/d."  He  evidently  meant 
that  he  was  not  yet  quite  restored  to  his  full 
strength. 

Struthers  was  well  able,  upon  any  proper 
occasion,  to  "  answer  a  fool  according  to  his  fully." 
One  afternoon  he  was  reading  the  inscription  on 
a  stone  in  the  yard  of  a  monumental  sculptor, 
when  the  proprietor  stepped  up  to  him.  Recog- 
nising the  profession  of  his  visitor,  the  man  began 
to  speak  about  ministers  of  relij^ion  in  language 
that  was  depreciatory  and  even  offensive.  "  I 
w'as  a  church  officer  for  eight  years,"  he  said, 
"  and  I  know  all  about  ministers."  "  Yes,"  replied 
Struthers,  "  and  you  won't  get  ordinary  courtesy 
from  them,  I  tell  you." 

One  summer  a  flovver-pot  competition  had 
been  arranged  in  connection  with  the  Mission 
Sabbath  School  of  Sir  Michael  Street  congrega- 
tion ;  and  a  social  meeting  of  the  children  was 
held  in  the  late  autumn,  at  which  the  prizes  were 
distributed  to   those  who  had    fjrown   their  flowers 
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most  successfully.  Mr.  Struthers  was  present, 
and  made  a  characteristic  little  speech  on  the 
subject  of  flowers  and  gardening.  In  the  course 
of  it  he  said,  ''  I  wonder  how  many  of  you  boys 
and  girls  know  that  our  chairman  and  myself  are 
blood-relations.  We  both  had  a  forebear  who 
was  a  gardener.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say, 
however,  that  owing  to  his  misconduct  the  man 
lost  his  situation."  It  was  some  little  time  before 
it  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  even  the  teachers 
who  were  present  that  the  speaker's  reference  was 
to  "  the  grand  old  gardener "  whom  we  all  had 
for  our  ancestor. 

Struthers  was  also  in  constant  request  as  a 
speaker  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  charitable 
and  benevolent  societies  in  Greenock.  The  Attic 
salt  of  his  speeches,  and  his  constant  freshness  of 
spirit,  together  with  his  abounding  wit  and  humour, 
greatly  enlivened  these  gatherings.  Here  are 
some  of  the  remarks  which  he  made  in  seconding 
a  motion  in  connection  with  the  Provident  Bank. 
"  We  have  all  read  lists  of  the  hundred  greatest 
books.  I  am  not  going  to  venture  on  a  list  this 
afternoon,  but  I  think  there  has  been  a  strange 
omission  in  some  of  them.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  every  boy  and  girl  in  Greenock  has  a  Bible, 
and  that  every  gentleman  present  has  one. 
Putting  that  on  one  side,  there  are  two  or  three 
books  that  every  boy  should  have — the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  Scots   Worthies,  the 
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Shorter  CatccJiism  (with  the  '  multiplication  table  ' 
on  the  back,  and  also  the  '  grace  before  meat '), 
and  the  fifth  book  should  be  a  Provident  Bank- 
book. I  think  that,  if  the  Catechism  and  the 
Bank-book  were  bound  together,  it  would  tend 
considerably  to  the  security  of  both.  I  am  not 
saying  which  is  the  predominant  factor,  but  I 
think  the  boy  with  these  five  books  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  very  good  life." 


CHAPTER   XIII 

CIjc  |0int-ii)nmntiri)   Committee 

I 

I  HAVE  extremely  pleasant  memories  of  the 
meetings  of  this  interesting  and  important 
body  of  ministers  and  elders,  now  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago. 

In  the  year  1891  the  Synod  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  appointed  a  Committee  to 
revise  TJie  Presbyterian  Hymnal,  although  that 
book  of  praise  had  been  in  use  for  only  some 
fifteen  years.  In  the  same  year  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  empowered  its 
Praise  Committee  to  entertain  any  proposal  for 
co-operation  with  other  Presbyterian  Churches 
with  the  view  of  promoting  uniformity  in  the 
hymn-books  used  in  these  Churches.  In  1892  the 
Synod  gave  its  Committee  power  to  co-operate 
with  the  Free  Church  Committee ;  and  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
authorised  its  Committee  on  Psalmody  and 
Hymns    to   confer   with    those   of    the    Free   and 
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United  Presbyterian  Churches  on  the  subject  of  a 
common  hymn-book. 

This  action  of  the  three  Supreme  Courts  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  Joint-Committee,  constituted 
of  seven  representatives  of  the  Hymn  Committees 
of  the  three  Scottish  Churches  respectively,  which 
was  empowered  to  prepare  the  draft  of  a  common 
hymnal  for  use  in  these  Churches.  The  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Ireland,  and  that  in  Canada, 
subsequently  joined  in  the  movement ;  the  former 
Church  sending  representatives,  and  the  latter, 
delegates,  to  meetings  of  the  Joint-Committee. 
The  ultimate  result  was  the  publication  in  1898 
of  The  CJmrcJi  Hyinnary,  a  book  which  has  been 
greatly  appreciated  and  very  e.xtensively  used  as 
a  vehicle  of  congregational  praise  both  in  our 
own  country  and  in  the  British  Colonies. 

I  had  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  seven 
United  Presbyterians  who  took  part  in  the  selec- 
tion of  material  for  the  Hyinnary.  The  work 
was  most  enjoyable  on  its  literary  side,  and  it 
was  also  spiritually  profitable.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  meet  at  the  same  work-table  brethren  of  other 
Churches  whom  one  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  frequently,  if  at  all,  elsewhere.  And, 
doubtless,  the  Ilymuary  has  proved  itself  to  be 
all  the  more  valuable  because  ministers  and  elders 
of  so  many  different  coinmunions  had  to  do  with 
the  production  of  it. 
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II 

The  working  Joint-Committee  held  its  first 
meeting  in  Edinburgh  on  January  23,  1893. 
Eighteen  out  of  the  twenty-one  members  were 
present;  and  Ur.  A.  K.  H.  Boyd  of  St.  Andrews 
occupied  the  chair.  He  opened  the  proceedings 
Avith  a  brief  conversational  address,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  emphasised  two  points. 

The  one  was  the  importance  of  maintaining 
purity  of  text  in  the  hymns.  "  Let  us,"  he  said, 
"  print  the  hymns  exactly  as  they  were  written, 
and  abstain  from  tinkering  them."  Then  he 
added  these  words :  "  There  was  put  into  my 
hands  a  short  time  ago  a  new  collection  of  hymns 
which  has  recently  been  puBlished  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  Churches  represented  at  this 
table.  I  refer  to  Tlie  Home  and  School  Hyuiiial 
of  the  Free  Church.  As  I  came  over  in  the  train 
this  morning  I  glanced  through  the  volume ;  and 
I  grieve  to  say  that  I  found  the  text  of  some 
of  the  hymns  in  it  most  corrupt — very  corrupt 
indeed." 

This  criticism  was  somewhat  hotly  resented  by 
the  Rev.  James  Bonar,  who  had  presided  over  the 
body  of  men  who  selected  the  contents  of  the 
hymnal  in  question.  He  claimed  that  the  text 
of  the  book  was  as  pure  as  that  of  any  other 
collection  of   hymns   in   the   language,   and   purer 
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than  most.  Strange  to  say,  also,  it  turned  out, 
as  the  work  of  the  Joint-Committee  proceeded, 
that  Dr.  Boyd  did  not  himself  adhere  by  any 
means  more  rigorously  than  others  to  his  resolve 
to  abstain  from  making  alterations  in  famous 
hymns.  For  example,  he  would  not  tolerate 
the  opening  couplet  of  Charles  Wesley's  noble 
Christmas  hymn   in   its  original   form  : 

"  Hark  I  how  all  the  welkin  rings, 
'  Glory  to  the  King  of  kings '  "  ; 

and  insisted  upon  its  appearing  in  the  form  which 
is  now  adopted  in  most  hymn-books  : 

"Hark  !  the  herald  angels  sing, 
'Glory  to  the  new-born  King'"; 

and  this  although  each  of  the  substituted  lines 
contains  a  misstatement  of  fact.  There  was  not 
a  plurality  of  herald  angels  at  Bethelem,  but  only 
one,  and  he  came  not  to  "  sing,"  but  to  proclaim 
the  birth  of  the  Redeemer ;  while  the  multitude 
of  angels  who  joined  him  after  he  had  made  the 
proclamation  did  not  sing  "  Glory  to  the  new- 
born King  "  who  was  lying  in  the  manger-cradle, 
but,  as  Wesley  wrote,  "  Glory  to  the  King  of 
kings  "  in  high  heaven. 

Dr.  Boyd's  second  point  had  reference  to  the 
texts  from  Ilcjly  Scripture  which,  he  presumed, 
would  be  prefixed  to  the  hymns  included  in  the 
joint  hymn-book.  He  said  :  "  I  trust  that  when 
we  select   Scripture   mottoes  to  place  before  the 
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hymns,  we  shall  take  them  all  from  the  Authorised 
Version.  I  observe  that  in  The  Home  and  School 
Hymnal,  while  most  of  the  texts  have  been  chosen 
from  the  Authorised  Version,  a  few  are  from  the 
Revised  Version.  The  Revised  Version  is  not  irri- 
tating :  it  is  infuriating.  The  Revisers  might  be 
adepts  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  ;  but  it  is  too  painfully 
evident  on  almost  every  page  of  their  work  that 
their  ears  have  been  absolutely  deaf  to  the  music 
of  English  prose.  King  James's  Bible  of  161  i  is 
The  English  Bible ;  there  is  none  to  compare 
with  it.  I  trust  we  shall  decide  to  select  from 
the  Authorised  Version  all  our  text-mottoes  to  be 
prefixed  to  the  hymns."  No  one  present  com- 
mented on  these  remarks,  or  dissented  from  Dr. 
Boyd's  ipse  dixit;  and  in  The  Church  Hymnary 
this  suggestion  of  his  was  given  effect  to. 

One  of  the  representatives  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  who  attended  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Joint  -  Committee  was  Dr.  John  Macleod  of 
Govan  ;  but  he  did  not  once  open  his  lips,  nor 
did  he  attend  any  other  meeting,  and  at  next 
Assembly  some  one  else  was  appointed  in  his 
place.  Dr.  Boyd  continued  to  be  a  member  for 
two  years,  and  then  declined  to  take  any  further 
part  in  the  movement.  He  said  that  he  refused 
to  sit  at  the  same  table,  doing  Church  work,  with 
men  of  other  denominations  who  in  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  their  own  Churches  were  advocating 
Disestablishment.      In    May     1896    the    General 
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Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  resolved  by 
a  majority  to  withdraw  from  co-operation  in  the 
production  of  a  common  hymnal.  Dr.  John 
Maclcod  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  majority, 
and  in  his  speech  (which  I  heard)  he  accused 
Dissenters  of  altering  hymns  to  suit  their  own 
narrow  conceptions  of  Divine  truth.  He  also 
poured  ridicule  on  some  of  the  hymns  which,  he 
said,  were  in  favour  with  the  Free  Churches.  He 
quoted,  as  an  example  of  these,  the  opening  verse 
of  William  Williams's  fine  Welsh  hymn,  in  its 
English  dress,  "  Guide  me,  O  Thou  great 
Jehovah "  ;  and  provoked  loud  laughter  by  his 
sarcastic  recital  of  the  words,  "  Feed  me  till  I 
want  no  more."  This  criticism  led  to  the  printing 
of  the  line  in  The  C/iuirh  Hyiunary  thus  :  "  I'^eed 
me  till  my  want  is  o'er  "  ;  which  cannot  be  said 
to  be  a  conspicuous  improvement.  Happily, 
however,  in  the  very  next  year,  1 897,  the 
Assembly  repented  of  its  retr(\grade  step,  and 
resumed  co-operation  with  the  other  Churches ; 
the  result  being,  as  already  mentioned,  that  The 
Church  Ilymiuiiy  was  auspiciously  published  in 
1898. 

HI 

Two  of  the  representatives  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  impressed  me  considerabl)'  with  their 
personality  ;  it  was  so  striking. 

The  one  was   Dr.  James    Rankin    of    Muthill, 
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near  Crieff.  He  was  a  plain,  stout,  unkempt, 
elderly  man,  who  looked  more  like  a  farmer  than 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  used,  in  speaking, 
very  broad  Doric  vowel  sounds.  A  man  of  intel- 
lectual ability,  firm  convictions,  and  the  courage 
of  them,  he  was  distinguished  by  the.  fo?iiter  in  re, 
rather  than  by  the  suaviter  in  modo.  He  had 
both  strong  principles  and  strong  prejudices. 
Like  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  he  was  "  a  good 
hater " ;  and  among  his  pet  aversions  were  dis- 
senters, total  abstainers,  and  tobacco-smokers. 
He  liked  a  "  dram,"  in  strict  moderation,  but  he 
hated  the  smell  of  the  weed. 

During  the  years  in  which  the  Hymnary  Com- 
mittee was  doing  its  work  there  were  two  leading 
cafes  in  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  There  was 
the  temperance  one,  which  still  flourishes,  opposite 
the  foot  of  the  Mound  ;  and  also  a  newer  house, 
near  the  west  end  of  the  street,  which  was  licensed 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  For  some 
time  the  members  of  the  Committee  went  for 
luncheon  to  the  two  alternately.  1  remember 
that,  on  the  first  occasion  when  we  met  in  the 
west-end  restaurant,  we  happened  to  be  sitting  in 
silence  round  the  table,  waiting  for  the  first  course 
of  our  meal  to  be  brought  in,  when  Dr.  Rankin 
broke  silence  with  the  remark  :  "  Now  1  call  this 
a  place  where  a  mon  can  get  an  honest  Christian 
drink." 

One    day  at    table,  in    the  west-end  cafe,  Dr. 
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Rankin  told  us  about  a  dinner-party  at  the  house 
of  a  staunch  total  abstainer  in  Greenock  at  which 
he  had  been  present,  he  being  at  that  time  himself 
a  Greenock  minister.  He  spoke  with  contempt 
of  the  uioiu.  It  consisted,  he  said,  of  soup  and 
water,  fish  and  water,  entree  and  water,  roast  beef 
and  water,  fowls  and  water,  puddings  and  water, 
fruit  and  water,  and  so  on. 

Dr.  Rankin's  criticisms  of  the  hymns  that  came 
up  for  consideraticjn  were  outspoken,  pith)',  some- 
times most  heljiful,  and  often  somewhat  roughly 
phrased.  The  many  pieces  of  which  he  approved 
he  usually  permitted  to  be  passed  in  silence.  He 
spoke  out,  however,  regarding  Father  Faber's 
hymn,  "  Jesus  is  God  !  "  saying  warmly,  "  This  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  orthodo.x  hymns 
that  we  have."  When  it  was  decided  to  include 
the  National  Anthem  in  the  Hymnai'y,  but 
omitting  the  middle  verse  containing  the  lines — 

"  Confound  their  poliiics, 
Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks," 

Dr.  Rankin's  remark  was,  "  You  have  left  out  the 
best  verse  of  the  three."  And  certainly  the  want 
of  that  strong  petition  was  much  felt  by  our 
congregations  during  the  great  European  War. 
Again,  he  described  Josiah  Conder's  "  The  Lord  is 
King !  lift  up  thy  voice,"  as  "  a  roaring  sort  of 
hymn."  He  characterised  Faber's  "  O,  it  is  hard 
to  work  for  God  "  as  "  not  a  hvmn   at   all,  but   a 
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discussion — a  continuous  discussion  of  a  subject." 
"  Work,  for  the  night  is  coming "  he  dubbed 
"  Just  a  rant — a  street  rant."  About  the  line  in 
Charlotte  Elliott's  hymn,  "  Hear  thy  guardian 
angel  say,"  he  made  the  remark,  "  Some  people 
would  need  more  than  one  guardian  angel."  On 
Mrs.  Cousin's  line,  "  The  bride  eyes  not  her 
garment,"  his  comment  was:  "It  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  get  a  woman  not  to  look  at 
her  dress ;  she  would  need  to  be  in  another 
world."  Of  the  couplet  in  T.  B.  Pollock's  hymn 
about  the  Church — 

"May  she  one  in  doctrine  be, 
One  in  truth  and  charity," 

he  said,  "  Charity  is  a  very  scarce  article."  With 
respect  to  J.  B.  Greenwood's  expression  in  his 
marriage  hymn,  "  This  sacrament  of  love,"  Dr. 
Rankin  said,  "  For  any  one  to  object  to  the  word 
sacrmnent  here  shows  a  terrible  thin-skinnedness." 
The  expression  "  pipe  and  tabor "  in  one  of  the 
hymns  always  reminded  him  of  "  pipe  and  tabac." 
Of  the  hymn  for  infants,  the  verses  of  which  begin 
with  the  lines,  "  O  what  can  little  hands  do," 
"  O  what  can  little  lips  do,"  "  O  what  can  little 
eyes  do,"  and  "  O  what  can  little  hearts  do,"  he 
said,  "  I  rather  like  the  h}'mn,  but  it  is  a  wee  bit 
too  anatdmical." 


17 
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IV 


The  other  representative  of  the  EstabHshed 
Church  who  possessed  very  marked  individuality 
was  Dr.  Boyd  of  St.  Andrews,  to  whom  I  have 
already  referred.  He  was  an  elderly  gentleman, 
well-preserved,  well-groomed,  and  well-dressed, 
with  a  mildly  beaming,  open  face  like  a  full 
moon.  Dr.  Boyd's  entire  name  was  Andrew 
Kennedy  Hutchison  Boyd ;  but  he  had  become 
familiarly  known  to  the  public  as  a  writer  and 
preacher  by  his  initials,  "  A,  K.  H.  B."  These 
letters,  however,  according  to  the  St.  Andrews 
folk,  as  well  as  people  in  other  places,  meant 
also,  "  A  Kindly  Havering  Body."  He  was  a 
famous  pulpiteer  and  Churchman,  as  well  as  a 
writer  of  charming  desultory  essays,  full  of  chatty 
gossip  and  small  anecdotes,  relevant  or  otherwise. 

Dr.  Boyd  had  considerable  experience  of 
hymn-book  work.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years 
Convener  of  the  Hymn  Committee  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  General  Assembly,  and  took  an  active 
and  leading  part  in  the  preparation  of  The  Scottish 
Flymnal.  He  had  a  competent  knowledge  of 
hymnody,  but  was  by  no  means  an  expert,  as 
Mr.  James  Thin  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Rev. 
James  Bonar  of  Greenock  were.  I  cannot  forget 
one  of  his  reminiscences  in  connection  with  the 
compilation  of  the  hymn-book  of  his  own  particular 
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branch  of  the  Church.  It  had  been  agreed  that 
Dr.  Norman  Macleod's  fine  religious  poem, 
"  Courage,  brother !  do  not  stumble,"  should  find 
a  place  in  the  collection  ;  but  some  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  selecting  a  suitable  Scripture 
motto  to  prefix  to  it.  At  last,  the  most  sarcastic 
member  of  Committee  who  was  present  suggested 
that,  in  view  of  the  lines — 

"Perish  policy  and  cunning, 

Perish  all  that  fears  the  light ! " 

an  appropriate  text  would  be  these  words  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  "  Ye  are  come  to  the 
General   Assembly." 

Dr.  Boyd's  remarks  at  the  table  of  the  CJiurcJi 
Hymnajy  Committee  were  like  those  contained  in 
his  volumes  of  essays  and  reminiscences, — always 
vivacious  and  entertaining,  often  playful  and 
occasionally  caustic.  He  had  strong  likes  and 
dislikes  among  hymns.  He  could  not,  for  example, 
endure  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Hymn  of  the  Hebrew 
Maid,"  beginning,  "  When  Israel,  of  the  Lord 
beloved,"  and  would  have  excluded  it.  On  the 
first  occasion  when  this  hymn  came  up,  his  remark 
was,  "  Very  poor !  very  poor ! "  And  on  the 
second  occasion  he  pronounced  it  unsuitable  for 
Christian  worship,  using  the  words,  "  That  is  a 
hymn  for  Jews  to  sing." 

Whenever  Bishop  Ken's  great  morning  hymn, 
"  Awake,  my  soul,  and  with  the  sun,"  was  referred 
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to,  he  made  this  true  remark,  "  Now  that  is  not  a 
hymn  for  singing  on  Sunday  ;  it  is  for  the  morning 
of  a  working  day." 

When  Dr.  Bonar's  hymn,  "  A  few  more  years 
shall  roll,"  was  under  review,  Dr.  Henderson  of 
Crieff  said,  "  It  sings  very  well  in  the  Free  Church 
Ilymn-Book  to  the  tune  Le-o-min-ster," — the 
pronunciation  of  the  last  word  being  in  four 
syllables.  Whereupon  Dr.  Boyd  looked  down 
the  table,  with  the  remark,  "  Dr.  Henderson,  there 
is  no  such  locality ;  the  name  of  the  place  is 
Le'm'ster."  Then  he  added,  soito  voce,  "  But  of 
course  my  friend  Tulloch  said  '  Wor-ces-ter '  to 
the  end  of  his  most  respectable  life." 

A  conversation  took  place  one  day  about  John 
Logan's  (or  Michael  Bruce's)  hymn,  "  The  hour  of 
my  departure's  come,"  which  had  a  place  in  The 
Scottish  Hymnal,  but  not  in  either  the  Free  Church 
or  the  United  Presbyterian  collections.  As  soon 
as  the  hymn  was  mentioned,  Dr.  Boyd  said,  "  Of 
course  it  goes  in."  But  another  minister  inter- 
posed, "Is  it  ever  sung?  I  have  never  given  it 
out  myself,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  it  given  out." 
Dr.  Boyd  replied,  "  You  can't  exclude  that  hymn  ; 
it  is  dear  to  every  Scottish  heart."  A  third 
member  observed  wisely,  "  This  hymn  is  one  of 
the  five  that  are  appended  to  the  Paraphrases ; 
and,  if  it  is  never  used,  why  should  we  cumber  the 
book  with  it  ?  "  A  fourth  remarked,  "  That  is 
the  hymn  which  was  wont  to  be  sung  in  Scotland 
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at  public  executions."  This  last  remark  seemed 
to  loosen  Dr.  Boyd's  tongue,  for  he  said  immedi- 
ately, "  Well,  although  I  confess  that  I  have  never 
once  given  out  that  hymn  to  be  sung  in  public 
worship,  yet  if  in  the  providence  of  God  any 
member  of  this  Committee,  now  sitting  at  this 
table, — my  friend  Professor  Bruce,  for  example, — 
should  be  condemned  to  suffer  the  extreme  penalty 
of  the  law  (a  very  improbable  contingency,  I 
admit,  but  by  no  means  impossible),  in  such  an 
event  I  should  be  quite  prepared  to  give  out  the 
hymn." 

V 

To  what  I  have  written  above  I  shall  append 
one  or  two  reminiscences  of  Dr.  Rankin  and  Dr. 
Boyd  which  lie  outside  of  the  work  of  the  Joint- 
Hymnary  Committee. 

In  1879,  when  I  was  living  in  Dundee,  I  wrote,  at 
the  request  of  the  editor  of  the  Dwidee  Advertiser, 
a  press  notice  of  A  Handbook  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  which  had  just  been  published  by  Dr. 
Rankin  of  Muthill.  The  purpose  of  the  book  was 
to  sketch  the  history  of  the  Established  Church, 
to  explain  its  constitution  and  government,  and  to 
describe  its  position  and  operations  at  the  time 
when  the  book  was  written.  The  spirit  of  it, 
however,  was  polemic  in  the  extreme.  The 
author  says  in  the  opening  sentence  that  he  hopes 
to  write  "  without  needless  temper."      But,  although 
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the  volume,  besides  showing  great  ability,  bears 
marks  of  careful  research  and  also  contains  much 
valuable  information,  the  narrative  becomes 
acrimonious  wherever  Nonconformity  has  to  be 
mentioned,  and,  accordingly,  facts  are  apt  to  be 
more  or  less  distorted.  Here  are  one  or  two 
examples.  "Dr.  Chalmers  went  out  in  1S43 
really  against  his  will,  clerical  guards  being 
planted  beside  him  in  his  summer  quarters  at 
Burntisland  to  secure  him  for  the  Seceders  by 
isolating  him."  Dr.  Hutton  of  Paisley  is  not 
named,  but  twice  within  one  short  paragraph  he 
is  introduced  under  the  euphemism  of  "  a  pro- 
fessional agitator  with  an  American  degree."  The 
word  "  lat-i-tud-i-na-ri-ans "  is  twice  printed  in 
this  hyphenated  form  to  illustrate  "  the  sing-song 
cant  of  Dissenters."  The  writer  also  says  that 
the  "  success  "  of  the  Free  Churches  "  is  based  on 
being  quit  of  the  poor  just  as  much  as  on  getting 
hold  of  the  rich."  And  so  on.  Happily  we  are 
now  living  in  a  more  genial  time  than  when  this 
Handbook  was  written.  How  much  sweeter  is 
the  atmosphere  which  the  Scottish  Presbyterian 
Churches  are  breathing  to-day !  And  how  much 
more  Christian  in  spirit  is  their  language  towards 
each  other ! 

A  lady  member  of  \wy  congregation  in  Greenock 
once  told  me  that  she  liad  been  hearing  Dr. 
Rankin  preach  in  his  own  church  at  Muthill. 
His    subject   was    the    covenant   which    the  chief 
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priests  made  with  Judas  Iscariot  about  the  betrayal 
of  Jesus  Christ.  One  of  his  remarks  was  that  the 
traitor  made  as  cautious  and  keen  a  bargain  with 
them  "  as  if  he  had  been  a  Scotchman." 

A  brother  minister  who  did  not  know  the 
district  arrived  one  day  at  Muthill  to  be  a  guest 
at  the  manse.  Looking  from  the  village,  over  the 
plain  towards  Crieff,  he  asked  his  host  the  name 
of  the  hill  right  up  behind  the  town.  Rankin  told 
him,  "  The  Knock."  Next,  the  stranger  said,  "  I 
see  a  very  large  house  on  the  slope  between  Crieff 
and  the  hill;  what  is  that?"  "That  is  Crieff 
Hydropathic,"  answered  Rankin.  Then  he  added, 
"  Dissenting  ministers  visit  it  in  large  numbers,  to 
have  themselves  washed.  Go  at  whatever  time  of 
year  you  will,  you  will  always  find  some  of  them 
there." 

The  late  Rev.  Robert  Barclay,  of  the  West 
Kirk,  Greenock,  told  me  this  other  anecdote 
about  the  minister  of  Muthill.  One  day  a  young 
cleric  called  at  the  manse,  and  found  that  Dr. 
Rankin  was  not  within,  although  he  was  expected 
home  at  a  certain  hour.  The  visitor  was  anxious 
to  have  an  interview  with  him  about  some 
important  business,  and  asked  if  he  might  remain 
until  the  Doctor  returned.  He  was  shown  into 
the  study  ;  and  having,  as  he  found,  a  considerable 
time  to  wait,  he  took  his  tobacco-pipe  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  proceeded  to  enjoy  a  smoke.  When 
he  had  finished,  he  carefully  put  away  all   visible 
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traces  of  what  he  had  been  doin^.  By  and  by 
Dr.  Rankin  appeared.  "  I'm  very  sorry,"  he  said 
to  the  young  minister,  "  that  I  was  '  out '  when  you 
came,  and  that  you  have  been  kept  waiting  scj 
long.  I'm  afraid,  too,  that  you  have  not  been 
very  comfortable  ;  for  I  see  that,  when  I  was  '  out ' 
[sniffing  as  he  spoke],  some  unmannerly  fellow  has 
been  smoking  in  my  study — a  thing  that  no  one 
has  any  right  to  do,  and  a  liberty  that  no  gentle- 
man would  have  taken."  The  young  cleric  richly 
deserved  this  oblique  rebuke. 

Returning  now  to  Dr.  Boyd  of  St.  Andrews,  I 
have  a  vivid  recollection  of  a  service  which  he 
conducted  on  Sabbath  evening,  July  22,  1877,  in 
Glasgow  Cathedral.  It  was  a  lovely  summer 
evening,  and  the  choir  of  the  beautiful  church 
was  crowded.  The  text  which  he  announced  was 
the  sublime  opening  doxology  of  the  Apocalypse, 
"  Unto  Him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us,"  etc. ; 
which  led  me  to  expect  a  good  and  sappy  gospel 
sermon.  For  Dr.  Boyd,  especially  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  ministerial  career,  was  a  notably 
evangelical  preacher.  Instead  of  this,  however, 
the  so-called  "  discourse  "  was  little  more  than  a 
chatty,  gossipy  address  on  church  architecture. 
The  only  connection  between  the  text  and  the 
sermon  was  a  statement  that  all  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  both  great  and  small,  are  erected  to  the 
glory  of  "Him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us"; 
the  preacher  adding  the  remark  that  it  was  quite 
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impossible  for  himself,  or  for  any  other  preacher, 
to  expatiate  worthily  upon  the  love  and  the  grace 
of  the  Redeemer. 

Dr.  Boyd's  opening  sentence  contained  the 
word  "  pigsty,"  a  fact  which  in  itself  was  offensive, 
coming,  as  it  did,  immediately  after  the  reading  of 
such  a  noble  doxology  of  Holy  Scripture.  The 
sentence  was  somewhat  to  this  effect :  "  You  leave 
by  the  train  on  a  fine  summer  morning  to  go  south 
for  your  annual  holiday;  and,  as  you  are  carried 
along  through  the  lowland  counties  of  Scotland, 
you  pass  every  now  and  again  one  of  our  so-called 
parish  churches,  some  of  the  best  of  which  might 
serve  for  a  very  respectable  barn,  and  the  worst  for 
a  somewhat  disreputable  pigsty,  until  at  length 
you  cross  the  Border  into  England,  and  by  and 
by  come  into  view  of  one  of  those  great  cathedrals 
which  are  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  land." 

When  he  reached  about  the  middle  of  the 
discourse  the  preacher  said,  although  I  forget 
what  was  the  connection:  "In  the  year  1638, 
Alexander  Henderson,  one  of  the  greatest  men  in 
our  country's  history,  was  appointed  Moderator  of 
the  famous  Glasgow  Assembly.  In  those  days 
no  man  ever  attained  to  the  high  honour  of  being 
elected  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  unless  he  was  an  eminent  man 
at  least  for  something."  These  words  led  me  to 
conclude  that  the  Moderator  for  1877  could  not 
be  2, persona  grata  with  A.  K.  H.  B.      I  was  unable 
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to  avoid  occupying  my  mind  for  a  few  moments 
in  endeavouring  to  remember  who  he  was.  At 
last  I  did  recollect :  it  was  Dr.  Kenneth  M.  Phin, 
at  one  time  of  the  parish  of  Galashiels,  and  after- 
wards one  of  the  business  officials  of  the  Church ; 
and  I  became  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  the 
preacher  did  not  admire  Dr.  Phin. 

A  few  years  ago  I  told  an  ex-Moderator  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  Assembly  about  this 
sermon  ;  and  he  said  that  it  must  have  been  the 
same  discourse  which  the  wife  of  a  very  able 
Professor  of  Divinity  heard  Dr.  Boyd  preach  in 
St.  Andrews.  She  remarked  to  a  friend  when  the 
congregation  was  dispersing,  "  It  is  not  always 
the  pigsty  that  is  the  most  unpleasant  association 
in  connection  with  an  ugly  and  ill-kept  church  ; 
sometimes  it  is  the  pig." 


CHAPTER   XIV 


MY  father  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
Macleod,  the  great  Scottish  Churchman 
and  religious  leader,  in  the  year  i  848,  when  the 
latter  was  parish  minister  of  Dalkeith.  Norman 
had  been  born  at  Campbeltown,  Argyllshire,  in 
181 2,  and  had  begun  his  distinguished  ministry 
at  Loudoun,  Ayrshire,  in  1838,  In  1843,  soon 
after  the  Disruption,  although  he  had  received 
tempting  offers  of  more  than  one  Edinburgh 
parish,  he  removed  from  Loudoun  to  Dalkeith, 
in  Midlothian,  and  continued  there  for  eight  years. 
His  ministry  in  his  second  charge  was  eminently 
fruitful,  especially  among  the  poor  people  in 
"  Little  Dublin "  and  the  other  vennels  of  the 
town,  for  whose  spiritual  and  temporal  well-being 
he  toiled  with  unflagging  assiduity.  He  removed 
to  the  Barony  Parish,  Glasgow,  where  the  principal 
part  of  his  life-work  was  to  be  done,  in  i  8  5  i ,  and 

died  in  that  city  in  1872. 

267 
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My  father  brought  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Mr.  Macleod  from  a  mutual  friend,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  C.  Wilson  of  Dunkeld,  in  which 
picturesque  Highland  town  our  family  had  re- 
sided for  several  years.  Qn  his  removal  from 
Dunkeld  to  Dalkeith,  he  called  at  the  manse  in 
Edinburgh  Road,  and  was  shown  into  the  study. 
Here  he  found  the  florid-complexioned,  bearded, 
burly,  genial  minister  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of 
tobacco-smoke  ;  for  which  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere Mr.  Macleod  apologised  by  saying  that 
while  residing  as  a  student  in  Germany  he  had 
been  obliged  to  learn  to  smoke  in  self-defence. 
When  he  was  good  enough  to  return  my  father's 
call  he  was  accompanied  by  a  Skye  terrier  which, 
he  remarked,  "  had  Gaelic  but  no  English." 
Although  Norman's  high  public  reputation  was 
then  only  growing,  and  was  still  chiefly  local,  my 
father  saw  that  he  was  a  remarkable  personality, 
uncommonly  ready  with  a  joke,  and  also  gifted 
with  much  of  the  pcrfervidtim  iugeniujn  Scotoruui. 

His  preaching  also  was  pcrfervid.  Dean 
Stanley  once  said  of  one  of  his  sermons  which 
he  heard  him  deliver  that  "  it  was  all  true  and 
very  moving."  When  he  began  his  ministry  in 
Dalkeith  there  was  for  a  time  a  great  revival 
of  interest  in  the  church  services.  Students  of 
divinity  occasionally  walked  out  from  Edinburgh, 
a  distance  of  six  miles,  to  hear  him.  He  was 
also  successful   in   inducing  a  good   many  of  his 
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parishioners   who  had    lapsed  or  were  spiritually- 
careless  to  attend  public  ordinances. 

Among  these  last  there  was  a  married  couple 
who  were  familiarly  known  in  the  town  as  "  Philip 
and  Jean."  Philip  O'Diamond  was  an  Irishman, 
and  not  quite  "  like  other  folk,"  as  we  say ;  but 
he  was  more  rogue  than  fool,  while  his  wife  Jean 
was  almost  an  imbecile.  When  they  had  become 
"  engaged,"  no  one  of  the  Dalkeith  ministers 
would  consent  to  marry  them  ;  so  they  had  to 
arrange  to  be  married  in  Edinburgh,  where  they 
were  not  known.  Mr.  Macleod  prevailed  upon 
Philip  to  attend  the  church  on  Sundays,  and 
Philip  did  so  regularly  for  some  time.  But  by 
and  by  he  ceased  to  attend,  and  kept  out  of  the 
minister's  way  when  he  saw  him  in  the  street. 
One  day,  however,  they  did  meet,  and  at  once 
Philip  was  courteously  asked  why  he  was  absent- 
ing himself  from  public  worship.  The  poor  man 
was  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  and  said  nothing. 
Then  Mr.  Macleod  proceeded  to  remonstrate 
with  him.  He  reminded  him  of  the  privilege  of 
living  in  "  the  accepted  time,"  and  warned  him 
that  the  day  of  grace  would  soon  be  over,  and 
that  in  the  place  of  woe  there  will  be  no  Sabbath, 
no  churchgoing  bell,  and  no  Gospel  preaching. 
Philip  had  listened  in  respectful  silence,  but  now 
he  looked  up  archly  in  his  reprover's  face,  and 
said,  "  Aweel,  Maister  Macleod,  if,  as  ye  say, 
there'll   be   nae   preachin'   in   hell,   it'll    no'  be    for 
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want  o'  ministers,  at  ony  rate."  A  good  many 
years  ago  I  asked  Dr.  Donald  Macleod,  Norman's 
brother,  if  this  story  was  true,  and  he  assured  me 
that  it  was.  Norman  used  to  tell  it  with  great 
gusto  to  his  friends. 

II 

About  the  year  1850  a  local  association  was 
formed  to  set  up  an  evening  school,  which  should 
meet  during  the  winter  months  for  the  benefit  of 
apprentice  lads  and  others,  whose  education  had 
been  neglected  in  their  boyhood  ;  and  an  arrange- 
ment was  entered  into  with  Mr.  Macleod  and  his 
Session,  by  which  the  use  of  the  Sessional  School 
and  the  services  of  its  teacher  were  secured.  A 
committee  was  formed,  composed  of  the  members 
of  the  Kirk-Session  and  other  townsmen,  irre- 
spective of  their  Church  connections.  Mr.  Macleod 
attended  some  of  the  preliminary  meetings,  but 
none  of  his  elders  did  so.  One  evening  he 
commented  on  their  absence  to  my  father  by 
humorously  remarking,  sotto  voce,  that  this  would 
be  little  felt,  as  they  were  not  fitted  to  be  of  much 
service.  "  l^ut,"  he  added,  with  a  look  that  was 
full  of  significance,  "  tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish 
it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon  ! " 

Norman  was  very  unconventional  in  tlic 
remarks  which  he  made  in  the  course  of  his 
pastoral    visit*.        A    worthy,    douce,    inoffensive 
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man,  known  as  Benjie  Tait,  who  was  somewhat 
advanced  in  life,  and  had  long  carried  on  business 
in  Dalkeith  as  a  cabinet-maker,  told  my  father 
that  when  he  had  been  laid  up  with  a  severe 
attack  of  rheumatism — to  which  he  had  long  been 
a  martyr — and  was  recovering,  but  being  mean- 
while much  crippled,  his  minister,  conversing  with 
him  one  day,  offered  him  comfort  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  He  said  that  there  is  no  affliction  in 
human  life  which  is  devoid  of  something  more  or 
less  in  the  way  of  compensation.  "  Great  as  your 
sufferings  are,"  he  continued,  "  it  may  well  comfort 
you  to  remember  that  you  can  still  carry  on  your 
business,  and  even  attend  to  many  of  the  details 
of  it.  You  may  be  thankful  that  you  are  a 
cabinet-maker,  and  not,  for  example,  a  teacher  of 
dancing.  Your  rheumatic  affliction  would  have 
laid  you  completely  aside  from  business  if  you 
had  been  a  dancing-master.  Every  trial  that  is 
sent  to  us  is  mixed  with  mercy," 

In  1 846  Dr.  Macleod  became  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  The  meetings  of  it 
which  he  attended,  at  Birmingham,  London,  and  on 
the  Continent,  were  peculiarly  congenial  to  him. 
At  these  gatherings  he  associated  for  days  to- 
gether not  only  with  the  leading  ministers  of  the 
Continental  and  American  Churches,  but  also 
with  those  of  the  non-established  Churches  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  He  wrote  these  words  to 
his  sister  about  one  of  the  meetings  :  "  There  are 
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a  thousand  members  met  from  all  the  world,  and 
the  prayers  and  praises  would  melt  your  heart. 
Wardlaw,  Bickersteth,  Tholuck,  say  that  in  their 
whole  experience  they  never  beheld  anything  like 
it,  I  assure  you  many  a  tear  of  joy  is  shed. 
It  is  more  like  heaven  than  anything  I  ever 
experienced  on  earth." 

Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  during  the  years  of 
his  ministry  in  Dalkeith  he  abstained  almost 
entirely  from  co-operation  with  the  ministers  of 
the  various  Free  Churches  in  the  town,  although 
these  were  both  able  and  public-spirited  men. 
My  father  only  once  saw  Mr.  Macleod  sitting  on 
the  same  platform  with  Dr.  Joseph  Brown,  Dr. 
John  Macfarlane,  and  Dr.  A.  T.  Gowan.  That 
was  at  a  public  meeting  to  protest  against  the 
running  of  Sunday  trains  on  the  North  British 
Railway,  which  had  been  opened  a  short  time 
previously.  (Dr.  Macleod,  in  the  early  years  of 
his  ministry,  seems  to  have  regarded  the  Fourth 
Commandment  as  still  binding  upon  Christians.) 
Why  should  he  not  have  promoted  a  little 
branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  within  his 
own   parish  ? 

In  1850  the  College  of  Amherst,  Massachusetts, 
conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  upon 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Brown,  the  popular  and  greatly 
respected  minister  of  the  East  United  I'resbytcrian 
Church.  A  few  days  after  the  decoration  arrived, 
Mr.  Macleod,  who   had    not  j-ct   received   his   own 
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doctorate,  was  travelling  to  Edinburgh  as  an 
inside  passenger  by  the  omnibus.  It  was  in  the 
beginning  of  winter ;  the  road  had  been  newly- 
metalled,  and  in  those  days  steam-rollers  were 
not  in  use  to  make  "  the  rough  places  plain."  The 
Road  Trustees  had  guarded  the  smooth  parts  by 
placing  wooden  trestles  here  and  there  upon  them, 
which  compelled  the  men  in  charge  of  vehicles  to 
drive  over  the  new  metal.  As  the  coach  drew  up 
unexpectedly,  Mr.  Macleod  looked  out  to  ascertain 
the  reason.  A  friend  beside  him  asked  what  was 
wrong,  and  he  replied,  "  It's  only  an  unfortunate 
D.D.  that's  in  the  way.  They  put  '  D.D. '  on 
everything  now."  One  of  the  coach  wheels  had 
collided  with  a  trestle,  which  bore  the  letters 
"  D.D. "  painted  prominently  on  one  side,  and 
"  R.T. "  on  the  other,  denoting  that  they  were 
the  property  of  tlie  Dalkeith  District  Road 
Trustees. 

Ill 

Some  repairs  were  being  made  at  one  time  at 
the  entrance  to  the  parish  church  manse,  a  piece 
of  work  which  kept  two  or  three  masons  busy  for 
a  few  days.  In  passing  out  and  in  Mr.  Macleod 
would  sometimes  exchange  friendly  words  with 
them  ;  and  on  one  occasion  it  occurred  to  him 
to  refer  to  the  evils  of  strong  drink,  and  warn 
them  to  be  careful  in  the  use  of  it.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  men  were  all  total  abstainers ;  and 
18 
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they  knew  that  the  minister  was  not  an  abstainer. 
However,  they  took  what  he  -said  in  good  part ; 
and  then  one  of  them  replied  that  he  was  glad  to 
be  able  to  testify  that  not  one  of  them  ever  tasted 
intoxicating  drink,  and  that  no  heavy  bottle- 
baskets  were  ever  delivered  at  the  doors  of  their 
homes.  The  reference  was  to  their  having 
observed  such  a  basket  being  carried  past  them 
into  the  manse  while  they  were  busy  with  their 
operations. 

Yet  no  man  hated  the  public-house  system 
more  thoroughly  or  denounced  it  more  strongly 
than  Norman  Macleod.  My  father  knew  of  a 
person  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  had  been  a  man- 
servant in  a  county  family,  coming  to  Dalkeith  to 
be  the  tenant  of  a  public-house  which  was  vacant. 
This  was  before  the  Forbes-Mackenzie  Act  became 
law.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ; 
and  on  presenting  his  certificate  of  disjunction, 
and  mentioning  the  occupation  which  he  intended 
to  follow,  Mr,  Macleod  expressed  in  no  measured 
terms  his  astonishment  that  a  comparatively 
young  and  apparently  most  respectable  man 
should  have  recourse  to  keeping  a  public-house 
as  his  means  of  livelihood.  The  minister's  lan- 
guage was  so  condeinnatory  that  it  led  the 
applicant  to  retain  his  certificate  in  his  own  hands  ; 
and,  although  he  carried  out  his  purpose,  he 
prosecuted  his  business  only  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  left  the  town. 
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Not  very  long  after  he  became  minister  of  the 
Barony  Church,  Glasgow,  Dr.  Macleod  published 
a  pamphlet  entitled  A  Plea  for  Temperance,  with 
an  appendix  in  the  form  of  a  ti'act  on  "  The  Evils 
of  the  Public- House  System,"  as  exemplified  in 
statistics  connected  with  publicans  themselves  and 
their  families,  belonging  to  a  small  provincial 
town  in  Scotland.  The  name  of  the  town  was 
not  given,  but  it  v/as  known  by  many  to  be 
Dalkeith.  During  Dr.  Macleod's  residence  there 
the  population  amounted  to  upwards  of  five 
thousand,  and  there  were  twenty-two  public-houses. 
The  tract  narrates  the  history  of  each  of  these 
twenty-two  households  ;  taking,  however,  not  the 
tenants  in  actual  occupation  at  the  time,  but  their 
predecessors,  and  some  even  further  back.  Of 
the  thirty-nine  licensees  whom  those  who  made 
the  investigation  could  recall,  thirty-three  had 
gone  "  to  the  bad,"  and  also  in  some  cases 
the  man's  entire  household  ;  while  the  other  six 
were  certified  as  sober  families.  The  character 
given  to  one  of  the  six  is  exceptionally  good, 
being  as  follows:  "No.  22.  The  whole  family 
sober  and  respectable.  Never  would  sell  to  bad 
characters.  Would  allow  none  but  respectable 
people  to  enter  their  house,  and  never  omitted 
family  worship  morning  and  evening.  All  turned 
out  well."  These  details  Dr.  Macleod  follows 
up  with  four  plain  and  pithy  advices  to 
publicans  : 
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"  I.  While  in  the  trade  act  with  the  caution 
of  a  man  going  annong  gunpowder 
with  a  lighted  candle. 

"  2.  Never  sell  drink  to  any  man,  high  or 
low,  if  you  know  that  it  is  injuring 
him. 

"  3.  Let  your  house,  day  and  night,  always 
be  like  the  house  of  a  Christian. 

"  4.   Get  out  of  the  trade  as  soon  as  possible." 


IV 

After  he  went  to  Glasgow  and  became  a 
prominent  Churchman,  Norman's  visits  to  Dalkeith 
were  naturally  few.  Once,  when  I  was  a  student 
at  the  University,  I  heard  him  preach  in  his 
former  pulpit  on  a  Sacramental  Fast  Day.  At 
another  time  he  accepted  an  invitation  of  the 
local  "  Scientific  Association  "  to  deliver  a  public 
lecture  on  a  week-evening.  The  committee  in 
charge  arranged  that  the  meeting-place  should  be 
the  East  United  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which 
Dr.  Joseph  Brown  was  minister,  and  the  capacious 
church  was  filled  with  an  eager  audience.  But 
Norman  was  displeased  with  the  arrangement 
that  he  should  speak  in  a  piacr  of  worship,  and  I 
remember  his  pointedly  saying  so  in  the  opening 
sentences  of  his  lecture.  Indeed,  the  spirit  which 
he  showed   on   that  evening  cast  a  shadow  over 
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the  proceedings.  For,  with  all  his  excellences,  he 
was  a  man  of  high  temper,  outspoken,  impatient 
of  contradiction,  and  soinewhat  inclined  to  be  aut 
Ccesar  ant  tiullus. 

While  he  was  still  in  Dalkeith,  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  Lad}-  Yester's  Church,  Edinburgh,  the 
Kirk-Session  of  which  desired  that  it  should  be 
filled  by  the  translation  of  Mr.  Macleod.  A 
deputation  was  accordingly  sent  to  interview  him, 
and  ascertain  whether  he  would  be  disposed  to 
accept  a  call,  should  it  be  given  him.  After 
hearing  all  that  they  had  to  say,  he  replied  that 
he  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  a  respectable 
body  of  Christian  men,  as  they  evidently  were, 
guilty  of  such  a  breach  of  the  Decalogue  as  to 
covet  their  neighbour  s  ass  I 

Immediately  after  his  removal  to  Glasgow  in 
185  I,  a  quoad  sacra  parish  church  was  opened  in 
Dalkeith.  Dr.  Joseph  Brown,  the  minister  of  my 
boyhood,  was  asked  one  day  by  a  friend  how  the 
other  clerics  in  the  town  felt  about  the  movement. 
"  Oh,"  he  replied,  "  we  all  wish  the  new  congrega- 
tion well.  If  we  liave  survi\-ed  the  Norman 
invasion,  as  we  have  done,  we  do  not  need  to  fear 
any  other." 

Dr.  Macleod  was  spared  for  only  twenty-one 
years  to  prosecute  the  main  work  of  his  life — -his 
magnificent  ministry  in  Glasgow.  He  was  sixty 
years  of  age  when  he  died.  But  during  the 
period    of  time   given    to    him    he    laboured    un- 
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weariedly  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare 
of  the  people  in  his  vast  parish.  He  was  also 
intensely  interested  in  foreign  missions.  His 
literary  work  was  nothing  more  than  a  by-product 
of  his  busy  life.  He  was  a  great,  whole-souled 
man,  of  wide  sympathies  and  lofty  ideals, — one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Church  leaders  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  head  and  shoulders  above 
some  of  the  others  as  a  fountain  of  beneficent 
influence. 


CHAPTER   XV 

SHOULD  a  man  of  unique  individuality,  or 
one  who  has  wit  and  humour  in  his  soul, 
become  a  teacher  of  Dogmatics,  or  the  occupant 
of  any  other  Chair  in  the  Faculty  of  Divinity,  his 
experience  in  this  new  vocation  will  not  destroy 
his  outstanding  personal  characteristics,  or  tear  up 
by  the  roots  his  appreciation  of  the  ludicrous.  It 
happens  sometimes  that  a  Professor  of  what  some 
people  call  the  "  Black  Grace "  of  Theology 
possesses  very  exceptional  force  of  character,  or 
is  even  "  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest."  I  shall  refer 
in  this  chapter  to  a  few  such  ministers. 

I 

"  Rabbi  Duncan." 

Dr.  John  Duncan  was  born  in  Aberdeen  in 
1796,  his  parents  being  Seceders.  His  father 
was  a  shoemaker,  and  his  mother  the  daughter  of 
a  farmer  and  blacksmith.  The  father,  a  stern 
and  narrow-minded  man,  apprenticed   the  boy  to 
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his  own  calling ;  but  the  mother,  knowing  her 
son's  thirst  for  book-learning,  at  length  succeeded 
in  securing  his  release.  He  was  sent  to  the 
Aberdeen  Grammar  School ;  and  during  an  illness 
which  overtook  him  while  a  pupil  there  he  was 
overheard  praying  that  God  would  spare  him  to 
wear  the  "  red  cloakie  "  of  a  University  student. 
Supporting  himself  by  teaching,  he  worked  his 
way  to  Marischal  College  in  his  native  city. 

During  his  boyhood  and  youth  he  became  dis- 
tressed with  sceptical  difficulties  and  perplexities. 
While  he  was  an  Arts  student  he  refused  to  attend 
church,  and  confessed  himself  to  be  a  Pantheist. 
Even  after  he  began  to  study  divinity,  he  seems 
to  have  wandered  in  the  gloom}'  mazes  of  atheism. 
Apart  altogether  from  the  teaching  of  the  Bible, 
he  reached  first  the  lic^ht  of  theism  ;  and  he  him- 
self said,  "  When  I  came  to  see  that  there  was  a 
God,  I  danced  on  the  Brig  o'  Dee  for  delight, 
though  I  had  fear  that  God  would  damn  me." 
After  this  experience,  however,  he  remained  at 
heart  a  Socinian,  until  he  had  the  good  fortune,  in 
the  year  1826,  to  meet  with  Dr.  Cesar  Malan, 
who,  after  many  interviews  with  him,  became 
persuaded  that  he  would  "come  all  right."  And 
it  was  not  long  before  he  did. 

Having  completed,  at  King's  and  Marischal 
Colleges,  his  theological  course  as  a  student  for 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  also 
received  licence  from   his   l^resb)  ter) ,  Mr.  Duncan 
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was  in  1830  appointed,  without  ordination,  to  the 
preaching  station  of  Persie,  in  Perthshire.  In 
1836  he  was  ordained,  and  inducted  as  minister 
of  Milton  Church,  in  the  Cowcaddens  district  of 
Glasgow.  After  two  or  three  years  more  he 
missed  by  a  single  vote  the  appointment  to  the 
Chair  of  Oriental  Literature  in  the  University  of 
that  city,  and  soon  afterwards  received  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  his  Alma  Mater  in  the  north.  In 
1 84 1  he  was  loosed  from  his  charge  in  Glasgow 
to  become  missionary  to  the  Jews  on  the  Con- 
tinent, especially  in  the  city  of  Budapest.  In 
October  1843  ^^^^  Free  Church  Assembly  which 
met  in  Glasgow  appointed  him  Professor  of 
Hebrew  in  the  New  College,  Edinburgh.  This 
turned  out  to  be  the  sphere  in  which  the  main 
part  of  his  life-work  was  done.  Owing  to  his 
want  of  method,  and  his  deficiency  in  power  of 
drill-work,  his  professorship  was  so  far  somewhat 
of  a  failure ;  but  as  a  sphere  for  the  communica- 
tion of  moral  and  spiritual  influences  it  was  a 
brilliant  success. 

He  died  in  1870.  Some  time  before  the  end 
he  had  expressed  the  wish  to  be  buried  in 
Glasgow  ;  but  when  told  that  the  Church  would 
desire  that  his  remains  should  rest  in  the  Grange 
Cemetery, Edinburgh,  he  at  once  acquiesced,  sajing, 
"  Well,  well,  it  does  not  matter  where  the  pickle 
dust  lies."  Just  before  he  fell  asleep  he  repeated 
over  and  over  again  the  words  of  Toplady's  h}'mn, 
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which  he   regarded   as  the  finest    in   the   Enghsh 
language : 

"Nothing  in  my  hand  I  bring, 
Simply  to  Thy  cross  I  cling." 

"  The  Rabbi,"  as  his  students  fondly  called  him 
because  of  his  stores  of  learning  and  his  absent- 
minded  ways,  was  a  striking — although  a  some- 
what diminutive — figure.  He  had  a  lofty  head, 
but  it  was  small  in  compass.  His  face,  especially 
as  he  became  advanced  in  life,  grew  shrunken  and 
furrowed.  Any  one  who  saw  him  once  was  not 
likely  ever  to  forget  his  appearance.  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  A.  Taylor  Innes:  "With  his  long 
beard  and  flowing  skirts,  his  lifted  finger  and 
glittering  eye,  his  archaic  language  and  supra- 
mundane  thinking,  he  looked  half-ancient  mariner 
and  half-wandering  Jew,  and  wholly  a  being  of 
another  sphere."  He  was  from  his  youth  remark- 
able for  his  profound  learning  and  the  vastness  of 
his  attainments.  Dr.  Thomas  Guthrie  used  to 
say  with  reference  to  his  linguistic  accomplish- 
ments that  Dr.  Duncan  could  speak  his  way  from 
his  native  country  to  the  Wall  of  China.  He  was 
also  a  deep  and  subtle  thinker,  revelling  especially 
in  the  metaphysics  of  theolog)-.  And  there  were 
other  rare  qualities  of  genius  in  "  the  Rabbi " 
which  inspired  the  reverence  of  all  who  came  into 
contact  with  him.  How  simple-minded  he  was! 
how    kind-hearted  !   how   magnanimous !   how  lov- 
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able  !  how  inimitably  humble  !  and  how  intensely 
spiritual ! 

John  Duncan  was  a  saint ;  and  yet,  like  some 
other  Christians  of  the  deepest  piety,  he  often 
suffered  intensely  from  spiritual  depression.  He 
passed  through  long  stretches  of  a  similar  melan- 
choly experience  to  that  which  the  Apostle  Paul 
describes  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.  He  sometimes  said  about  himself: 
"  I  am  naturally  of  a  sceptical  turn  of  mind ;  and 
since  I  have  been  delivered  from  doubt  about  God 
and  the  great  truths  of  redemption,  my  scepticism 
has  taken  the  form  of  doubt  about  my  own  salva- 
tion." Doubtless,  however,  his  dejection  was  often 
the  direct  result  of  sheer  mental  exhaustion.  For 
he  named  his  own  besetting  sin  his  "  lust  of 
linguistic."  He  now  and  then  wore  himself  out 
with  his  researches  in  languages  and  philosophy, 
having  become  so  absorbed  in  them  as  to  forget 
meals,  exercise,  and  rest,  until  he  would  suffer 
a  complete  breakdown  both  physically  and 
spiritually. 

He  once  said  :  "  I  do  not  doubt  the  sufficiency 
of  the  mercy  of  God,  for  it  is  a  perfection  in  Him, 
and  all  His  perfections  are  infinite ;  neither  do  I 
doubt  the  regenerating  power  of  the  Spirit :  but  I 
doubt  of  my  own  regeneracy."  He  was  morbidly 
conscious  of,  and  sensitive  to,  the  remaining 
strength  of  "  the  old  man  "  within  him.  One  day 
he  appeared   at  college  with    a    very  woebegone 
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look,  and  said  to  Robert  the  beadle,  "  Oh,  Robert, 
I  am  not  worthy  to  lecture  to  my  class  !  I  doubt 
that  I  am  not  a  Christian  at  all."  Robert  replied, 
"  VVeel,  Doctor,  ye  ken  that  best  yersel',  but  pit  on 
your  goon  ;  the  lads  are  waitin'  for  ye." 

Yet  the  strange  thing  w  as  that  he  was  almost 
always  able  to  administer  comfort  to  other  souls 
who  were  in  spiritual  distress.  Ever)'  night  of  his 
life  too,  after  his  conversion,  he  laid  himself  down 
to  rest  after  repeating  the  "  bairn's  "  pra)'er : 

"This  night,  when  I  lie  down  to  sleep, 
I  give  my  soul  to  Christ  to  keep ; 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take." 

He  would  recite  these  lines  at  the  close  of  a  day 
in  which  he  had  been  "acquiescing  in  the  justice 
of  God  in  his  reprobation  "  !  And  all  who  knew 
him  best  always  regarded  him  as  one  of  the 
holiest  of  men. 

"  The  Rabbi "  had  an  aversion  to  writing,  and 
himself  published  nothing.  He  is  remembered 
most  readily  now  for  his  manifold  little  oddities 
and  eccentricities.  He  was  most  absent-minded, 
outr^,  and  irregular  in  his  ways.  He  occasionally 
forgot  the  "  geography  "  of  his  bedroom  in  his  own 
home.  When  leading  in  prayer  of  an  evening  in 
the  house  of  a  friend,  he  would  imagine  himself 
occupied  with  his  own  private  devotions,  and 
begin  to  undress  as  soon  as  he  ro.se  from  his 
knees.      When  in  the  street,  he  once  or  twice  rang 
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a  neighbour's  door-bell,  and  asked  the  maid  if 
she  knew  where  Dr.  Duncan  lived.  It  was  also 
noticed  on  one  occasion,  as  he  walked  robed  from 
the  vestry  to  the  pulpit,  that  he  was  carrying  his 
umbrella  in  his  right  hand.  Sometimes,  too, 
when  he  met  his  Hebrew  class,  he  would  occupy 
the  whole  hour,  instead  of  only  two  or  three 
minutes,  with  the  introductory  prayer.  One  after- 
noon, after  drinking  fourteen  cups  of  tea,  and  being 
asked  by  the  lady  whose  guest  he  was  if  he  would 
have  another,  he  replied,  "  No,  thank  you,  madam, 
I  never  take  more  than  two  cups." 

Over  against  these  little  peculiarities,  however, 
must  be  set  the  solid  and  most  admirable  features 
of  John  Duncan's  character,  which  have  been  so 
finely  summed  up  by  his  biographer.  Principal 
David  Brown  :  "  In  him  there  was  a  rare  union 
of  opposites,  or  rather  antinomies  ;  an  intellect  of 
immense  strength  and  a  heart  of  exquisite  sensi- 
bility, book-learning  and  original  insight,  profound 
humility  and  consciousness  of  strength,  rich  humour 
and  deep  sadness,  manly  exegesis  in  dealing  with 
the  text  of  Scripture,  and  yet  when  that  Word 
was  before  him,  and  he  stood  in  the  presence  of 
God,  a  reverence  which  made  him  put  his  shoes 
from  off  his  feet,  because  the  place  whereon  he 
stood  was  holy  ground." 

Let  me  now  relate  some  incidents  in  connec- 
tion with  "  the  Rabbi's  "  sayings  and  doings  which 
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are  to  be  found  in  Ur.  Moody  Stuart's  Recollec- 
tions of  him,  or  have  come  from  other  sources. 

Some  person  having  mistaken  for  Holy  Scrip- 
ture a  famiHar  saying  which  is  found  in  the 
writings  of  Laurence  Sterne,  George  Herbert,  and 
elsewhere,  asked  him,  "  Where  is  that  text  in  the 
Bible, '  He  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  '  ?  " 
The  Doctor's  answer,  given  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  must  have  been  a  double  surprise  to  the 
questioner :  "  That  could  not  be  in  the  Bible,  for 
it  is  not  true." 

After  listening  to  an  exposition  of  the  passage 
in  Galatians  where  the  words  occur,  "  Jerusalem 
which  is  above  is  free,"  in  which  the  preacher  had 
explained  the  words  to  mean,  "  Jerusalem  whioli 
xs  from  above,"  he  said,  "  Tell  that  young  minister 
that  there  is  no  want  of  prepositions  in  Greek  ; 
and  that,  if  the  Apostle  had  meant  '  from  above,' 
he  could  have  said  it." 

One  day,  after  sermon.  Dr.  Moody  Stuart  had 
given  out  to  be  sung  the  paraphrase  containing 
the  lines  : 

"  By  clay,  by  nij^lit,  tlif  sacred  courts 
With  glad  Ilosannas  ring." 

At  the  close  of  the  service  Dr.  Duncan  said  to 
him,  "  There  are  no  Hosannas  in  heaven."  The 
good  man  interpreted  the  word  "  Hosanna  "  as  a 
prayer, — "  Save  now,"  and  his  criticism  meant 
that  in  glory  the  Hosannas  of  the  redeemed  are 
changed  into  Hallelujahs. 
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He  answered  a  friend  who  had  referred  at  a 
dinner-table  to  the  apparent  completeness  of  the 
separation  of  the  sainted  dead  from  their  dear 
ones  whom  they  have  left  behind  on  earth,  by 
saying,  "  Upstairs  and  downstairs  are  no'  so  far 
awa'." 

While  he  was  still  a  young  minister,  a  friend 
who  had  an  eminent  divine  visiting  in  his  house 
invited  a  large  party  to  meet  the  gentleman  at 
dinner,  and  Mr.  Duncan  was  one  of  the  guests. 
The  lady  who  presided  at  table  was  somewhat 
voluble  in  speech,  and  frequently  made  use  of  the 
expression,  "  Upon  my  honour."  The  expletive 
w^as  distasteful  to  Mr.  Duncan ;  and  at  length, 
unable  to  bear  it  any  longer,  he  looked  up  to  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  asked  her,  "  What  is  your 
honour  worth,  madam  ?  "  The  sudden  question 
startled  the  company  ;  but  the  lady  had  the  grace 
to  acknowledge  to  her  friends  afterwards  that 
she  deserved  the  censure  implied  in  the  young 
minister's  question. 

Calling  one  day  at  the  house  of  one  of  Dr. 
Moody  Stuart's  office-bearers,  he  found  that  all 
the  members  of  the  family  were  from  home ;  but 
an  elderly  woman  who  was  in  charge  of  the  house 
received  him  very  kindly  and  also  gave  him 
luncheon.  Before  leaving  he  spoke  to  her  seriously 
about  her  spiritual  state,  but  found  her,  as  he  said, 
"  a  Protestant  Papist " ;  that  is,  one  who  was 
making  her   own    piety   the    ground   of  her  hope 
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toward  God.  She  was  much  displeased  when  at 
length  he  said,  "  Oh,  woman,  you  are  an  unsaved 
sinner,"  and  this  all  the  more  after  the  hospitality 
which  she  had  shown  him.  Dr.  Duncan  himself 
did  not  forget  this  incident  ;  for  he  said  to  his 
friend  a  year  afterwards  when  ou  his  death-bed, 
"  Many  people  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  their 
doubts ;  but  as  for  that  old  woman  who  keeps 
your  house,  it  would  be  a  great  matter  if  you 
could  get  a  doubt  dinted  [knocked]  into  her." 

When  he  was  specially  interested  in  any  subject 
of  conversation,  he  had  the  habit  of  walking  up 
and  down  in  the  room.  One  day,  when  dining 
with  some  clerical  brethren,  he  unconsciously  rose 
and  walked  round  the  table,  reasoning  out  his 
argument  as  he  proceeded,  until  an  elderly 
minister  playfully  checked  him  by  saying,  "  Sir, 
this  caimot  be  allowed  ;  you  are  reasoning  in  a 
circle." 

He  would  have  liked  the  scriptural  term 
"  Bishop "  retained  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
provided  its  extension  to  diocesan  prelates  coukl 
be  carefully  guarded  against.  But  he  cherished 
the  strongest  repugnance  to  the  title  "  Lords 
Spiritual  "  being  given  to  the  latter  ;  because,  he 
said,  "  As  Lortls  the}'  are  not  Spiritual,  and  as 
Spiritual  they  are  not  Lords." 

When  Dr.  Duncan  met  his  Hebrew  class  for 
the  first  time  at  the  beginning  of  a  year  soon 
after  his    induction   as    Professor,   he    saluted    the 
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Students  in  these  words  :  "  Many  at  this  time  will 
be  wishing  you  a  happy  New  Year;  gentlemen, 
I  wish  you  a  happy  Eternity." 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  Gray  of  Elgin,  who  was  one 
of  his  students  in  the  "  sixties,"  has  left  on  record 
the  following  reminiscence :  "  His  weakness  for 
vagrants  of  all  descriptions,  and  especially  if  there 
was  a  Jew  in  the  case,  was  well  known.  One 
day  in  his  class,  while  explaining  the  words  of 
the  Psalmist  (Ps.  xxxi.  7—9),  '  Thou  hast  considered 
my  trouble ;  Thou  hast  known  my  soul  in  adver- 
sities,' as  a  plea  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  request 
that  immediately  follows — '  Have  mercy  upon 
me,  O  Lord,  for  I  am  in  trouble,'  he  said,  '  It's 
the  beggar's  argument,  gentlemen.'  Then,  paus- 
ing a  moment,  he  added  with  a  naivete  it  was 
impossible  to  withstand,  '  Eh,  Doctor,  ye  was  aye 
kind  afore.' " 

One  of  his  almost  unparalleled  accomplish- 
ments as  a  Semitic  scholar  was  that  he  was  able 
to  pun  in  Hebrew.  Indeed,  he  would  entertain 
himself  in  the  class  with  a  series  of  such  puns,  no 
one  present  understanding  what  he  was  saying. 
And,  on  occasion,  he  also  perpetrated  a  pun  in 
English.  Speaking  one  day  on  an  obscure 
passage  near  the  close  of  the  Book  of  Job^  on 
which  book  his  assistant,  who  became  afterwards 
his  successor,  had  published  in  1862  an  uncom- 
pleted Commentary  (which,  by  the  way,  he  never 
finished),  "  the  Rabbi "  closed  by  saying :  "  I 
19 
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would    fain    see    this    treated    by    my    respected 

colleague  Mr.   Davidson,  if — if "  ;  then   came 

the  comical  twinkle  into  his  eye :  "  if  we  could 
only  persuade  him  to  finish  his  Jo^k" 

One  of  the  students  once  said  to  him  that  he 
had  great  difficulty  about  the  doctrine  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  Christ — His  bearing  the  sins  of  His 
people.  The  young  man  was  not  able  to  see 
how  guilt  could  be  transferred  from  one  person  to 
another.  Dr.  Duncan  replied  :  "  God  the  Father 
does  not  object  to  the  transference  of  guilt ;  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  does  not  object  to  it ;  the 
penitent  sinner  does  not  object  to  it :  then,  why 
should  j'ou  object  to  it  ?  " 

The  preciousness  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  appealed  to  him  more  and  more  as  he 
advanced  in  life,  and  in  his  later  years  he  was 
often  bathed  in  tears — tears  of  mingled  spiritual 
joy  and  sorrow — as  he  sat  at  the  table.  On 
one  occasion,  while  his  own  were  flowing  freely, 
he  heard  a  sob  close  behind  him.  Turning  round, 
and  being  quite  ignorant  "  who  or  what  manner 
of  woman  "  she  was  that  so  wept,  he  noticed  her 
hand  trembling  as  she  took  the  cup,  and  earnestly 
whispered  to  her,  "  It's  for  a  sinner."  The  woman 
was  a  penitent  whose  case  resembled  that  of 
Luke  vii.  37-50  ;  but  the  good  man  was  thinking 
of  himself  only,  and  feeling  that  he  him.self  was 
the  "  chief"  of  sinners. 

"  The   Rabbi  "  was   a   discerning  and    felicitous 
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critic  of  preachers  and  their  pulpit  work.  He 
sometimes  passed  very  high  eulogiums  on  dis- 
courses which  he  heard  ;  while  any  strictures  that 
he  made  were  generally  most  charitable.  But  he 
could  not  remain  patient  when  he  detected  any 
glaring  departure  from  "  the  fundamentals."  He 
once  sent  a  copy  of  the  ]Vestininster  Confession 
of  Faith,  marked  in  several  places,  to  a  minister 
who,  he  judged,  had  contravened  in  the  pulpit 
some  of  the  doctrines  which  he  had  subscribed  at 
his  ordination,  and  he  accompanied  his  markings 
with  words  of  remonstrance.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  happened  more  than  once  that  when  his  co- 
presbyters  were  about  to  cut  short  the  delivery  of 
some  trial  discourses  of  a  candidate  for  licence, 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  "  no  time  to  hear 
more,"  Dr.  Duncan  objected  with  the  remark, 
"  But  /  am  hearing  for  eternity."  This  recalls  to 
mind  the  anecdote  about  Ralph  Erskine  told  in 
another  chapter  (page  366). 

Dr.  Moody  Stuart  has  remarked  that  the  most 
graphic  of  his  friend's  conversational  criticisms  on 
the  pulpit  of  his  time  was  his  comparison  of  two 
great  preachers, — Dr.  Chalmers  and  Dr.  Robert 
Gordon  of  the  Free  High  Church,  Edinburgh. 
He  said  :  "  They  were  both  one-ideaed  preachers  ; 
but  I  used  to  compare  the  one  to  a  showman  and 
the  other  to  a  huntsman.  Dr.  Chalmers  was  the 
shozvnian,  and  his  idea  was  the  showman's  box, 
which  he  set  down    before  you,  and   said,  '  Here's 
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the  idea.'  Then  he  took  it  up  in  his  hands,  and 
turned  it,  and  showed  it  in  every  possible  way: 
'  This  is  the  top  of  it,  and  this  is  the  bottom  ; 
this  is  its  front,  and  this  is  its  back  ;  this  is  its 
right  side,  this  is  its  left ;  this  is  the  outside, 
and  this  is  the  inside :  so  there  you  have  the 
whole  idea.'  Dr.  Gordon  was  the  huntsman,  and 
his  idea  was  the  fox,  which  he  asked  you  to  help 
him  to  catch :  '  You  cannot  see  it  yet,  but  we 
shall  search  the  thicket  and  make  sure  to  find  it. 
It  is  somewhere  in  this  cover ;  let  us  first  beat 
for  it  on  the  right,  next  let  us  turn  and  beat  the 
bushes  on  the  left.  It  is  not  in  either ;  let  us 
now  beat  straight  in  front.  Sniff!  sniff  I  we  have 
got  on  the  scent,  we  shall  soon  catch  it  now,  it 
must  be  very  near — ho!  there  it  is  at  last!  look, 
that  is  it !  the  idea '  —  and  he  closed  the  book 
just  the  moment  before  you  had  caught  it."  Dr. 
Moody  Stuart  adds  that  the  closing  thought  has 
been  otherwise  expressed  thus :  "  Ihe  idea  was  in 
the  sentence  after  the  last." 


II 

Dr.  W.  Lindsay  Alexander. 

This  eminent  Congregational  minister  and 
professor  was  the  son  of  a  Leith  merchant,  and 
was  born  in  the  year  1808.  Me  studied  at  the 
Universities  of  Edinburgh  and   St.    Andrews,  and 
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won  even  in  his  undergraduate  days  a  lasting 
reputation  for  classical  scholarship.  Of  this  his 
excellent  biographer,  the  Rev.  James  Ross,  gives 
an  interesting  illustration.  "  On  one  occasion,  in 
the  company  of  some  English  scholars,  Professor 
Pillans  maintained  the  sound  classical  learning 
of  Scotsmen  educated  in  Edinburgh.  This  was 
disputed,  whereupon  the  Professor  offered  to  set 
one  of  his  '  boys '  against  any  Oxford  student  in 
a  competitive  exercise  in  Latin.  The  challenge 
was  accepted,  and  Lindsay  Alexander  was  asked 
by  his  Professor  to  represent  the  University  in 
the  competition,  the  exercise  for  which  was  the 
translation  into  Latin  of  an  English  version  by 
Sir  William  Jones  of  a  passage  from  the  Persian 
of  Hafiz.      The  lines  were  : 

'  Once  on  thy  parent  knees,  a  new-born  child, 
Weeping  thou  sat'st,  while  all  around  thee  smiled  ; 
So  live  that,  sinking  to  thy  last  long  sleep, 
Calm  thou  may'st  smile,  while  all  around  thee  weep.' 

To  the  great  delight  of  the  Professor,  young 
Alexander  was  admitted  to  be  the  victor." 

At  St.  Andrews  he  was  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  renowned  Dr.  Chalmers,  with 
whom  he  becairse  intimate.  He  acknowledged 
Chalmers  to  be  his  first  intellectual  master,  and 
to  the  end  of  his  life  cherished  for  him  the  greatest 
admiration  and  affection. 

Early  in  1835  Lindsay  Alexander  became 
minister  of  Argyle  Square  congregation,  Edinburgh, 
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an  Independent  church  which  had  been  formed  in 
connection  with  the  evangelical  movement  associ- 
ated with  the  tialdanes.  The  site  of  the  building 
is  now  covered  by  tlic  Industrial  Museum.  In  1861 
the  congregation  removed  to  Augustine  Church, 
which  their  pastor  persuaded  them  to  name  after 
the  Christian  Father  whom  he  most  venerated. 
Here  he  continued  to  preach  regularly  until  1877. 
In  1870  he  became  one  of  the  divines  who 
formed  the  Old  Testament  Revision  Company, 
this  honour  being  given  to  him  because  of  his 
eminence  as  a  Hebraist.  In  1877  he  was 
appointed  Principal  of  the  Congregational  Theo- 
logical Hall  in  Edinburgh.  He  died  in  December 
1884,  only  four  days  after  the  death  of  his 
friend  and  fellow-professor,  Dr.  A.  T.  Gowan  of 
Dalkeith. 

Lindsay  Alexander  had  a  commanding 
presence.  He  was  tall,  well-built,  dark-com- 
plexioned, and  handsome.  His  features  were  cut 
in  the  most  intellectual  mould.  He  had  a  lordly 
brow  and  a  mobile  mouth,  the  latter  very  suitable 
for  the  expression  of  scorn.  His  eyes  were  soft 
and  placid,  but  he  could  at  will  make  them 
piercing.  There  was  in  his  bearing  the  repose  of 
dignity.  In  the  pulpit  his  voice  was  rich  and 
sonorous,  some  of  its  tones  being  thrillingly 
impressive.  Professor  John  Stuart  Blackie,  in 
his  metrical  roll  of  "  the  Hellenic  Society  of 
Kdinburgh," — of    which    Greek    club    he  himself 
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was    the    founder,    and    Alexander    one    of    the 
members, — described  him  thus  : 

"Priest  Alexander  then,  as  Ajax  tall, 
And  wise  as  Jove  who  rules  the  starry  ball." 

Dr.  Alexander  was  many-sided  in  his  intel- 
lectual gifts  and  attainments.  His  industry  also 
was  prodigious.  He  never  permitted  himself  to 
have  "  a  spare  hour."  His  linguistic  attainments 
included  five  languages,  or  rather  literatures,  in 
addition  to  his  mother-tongue ;  and  he  was 
besides  a  most  competent  thinker  on  philosophical 
subjects.  His  published  works  were  both 
numerous  and  able,  but  he  is  now  remembered  as 
a  preacher  more  than  as  an  author.  Indeed,  he 
may  be  said  to  have  consecrated  all  his  brilliant 
gifts  to  the  service  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel  ministry. 
He  did  not  aim  at  becoming  a  pulpit  orator,  but 
set  himself  to  be  an  edifying  expositor  of  the 
Divine  Word.  The  groundwork  even  of  his 
topical  discourses  was  an  exegesis  of  his  text. 
This  method  of  spiritual  instruction  he  invested 
with  such  a  singular  charm — both  his  thinking 
and  his  style  being  always  perfectly  clear — that 
for  nearly  half  a  century  he  was  one  of  the  most 
acceptable  and  powerful  preachers  of  his  time. 
His  congregation  included  some  of  the  foremost 
citizens  of  Edinburgh — professors,  teachers,  artists, 
and  such-like ;  while  divinity  students  of  all 
Churches  went  frequently  to  listen  to  him. 
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Lindsay  Alexander  was  reserved  in  manner, 
and  found  it  difficult  to  unbend.  He  had  natu- 
rally a  quick  temper,  and  suffered  from  chronic 
nervous  irritability.  But  he  also  possessed  deep 
tenderness  of  feeling ;  and  in  his  intercourse  with 
his  students  he  was  a  model  of  courtesy  and 
amiability.  He  was  dowered  in  large  measure 
with  the  saving  grace  of  humour,  and  had  a  keen 
sense  of  the  ludicrous.  In  politics  he  was  by 
temperament  a  patrician  rather  than  a  democrat, 
and  his  conservatism  increased  with  his  advancing 
years.  Above  all,  however,  he  was  a  devout  and 
humble  Christian ;  and  his  life  was  not  only 
scholarly  and  laborious,  but  also  noble  and 
saintly. 

Many  anecdotes  are  told  which  illustrate 
Alexander's  sarcastic  humour  and  his  appreciation 
of  the  ludicrous. 

His  biographer  mentions  the  following  in  con- 
nection with  the  introduction  of  the  organ  into 
Augustine  Church  in  1863:  "The  only  instru- 
ment of  the  kind  which  many  a  Scotsman  had 
heard  was  the  barrel-organ  (often  accompanied 
by  a  monkey !)  which  was  used  by  itinerant 
musicians.  Of  this  Dr.  Alexander  once  gave  an 
amusing  illustration.  Walking  along  Princes 
Street,  he  was  attr.icted  by  a  child  looking  up  in 
his  face  with  a  rather  puzzled  expression.  The 
boy's  nurse  had  gone  aside  to  look  at  a  window, 
and    he,    not    observing    that    she    had    done  so, 
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walked  on,  and  suddenly  finding  himself  by  the 
side  of  a  stranger,  was  somewhat  perplexed.  The 
Doctor's  kindly  nature  spoke  out,  and  he  said, 
'  Well,  my  little  fellow,  what's  your  name  ? ' 
*  Arnot,'  was  the  reply ;  *  and  my  papa  has  got  a 
new  church  ! '  [The  genial  and  famous  William 
Arnot  was  translated  from  Glasgow  to  the  Free 
High,  on  the  Mound,  in  1863.]  'So  have  I,' 
replied  Dr.  Alexander ;  '  has  your  papa's  church 
an  organ  ?  '  '  No,'  said  the  boy.  '  Oh,  but  mine 
has,'  said  the  Doctor.  The  boy  looked  up,  quite 
interested,  and  cried  out,  '  And  has  the  organ 
got  a  pnggy  too  ?  '  " 

Scottish  sermons  fifty  or  more  years  ago  were 
longer  than  those  which  are  delivered  now,  and 
although  there  were  never  many  drowsy  auditors 
under  Alexander's  preaching,  he  did  not  take 
kindly  to  sleeping  in  church.  Droll  incidents 
sometimes  occurred  in  this  connection  when  he 
was  in  the  pulpit,  especiall)'  during  the  earlier 
period  of  his  ministry. 

One  day  he  gravely  warned  a  lady  who  had 
dropped  her  hymn-book  or  umbrella  to  take  care, 
lest  she  should  waken  the  sleepers  around  her. 
On  another  occasion,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
afternoon  service,  he  said  he  would  feel  obliged  if 
sticks  and  umbrellas  would  be  carefully  placed,  so 
that,  in  case  of  slumber,  there  would  be  no  repeti- 
tion of  the  morning's  noise.  Once,  after  bringing 
his  discourse  to  an  end,  he  closed  the  pulpit  Bible 
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with  more  force  than  usual,  stood  quite  still  long 
enough  to  arrest  attention,  and  then  said,  "  I  have 
made  these  remarks  for  the  profit  of  those  who 
have  heard  them  :  the  others  may  profit  by  their 
dreams  if  they  can." 

One  sultry  forenoon  a  man  who  was  sitting  at 
the  end  of  a  pew  in  the  gallery,  "  being  fallen  into 
a  deep  sleep,"  like  Eutychus  in  the  Book  of  Acts, 
fell  out  with  a  loud  noise  into  the  gangway.  Dr. 
Alexander  gave  one  of  his  nervous  starts,  and 
stopped  speaking  until  the  poor  fellow  had  got 
up  and  resumed  his  seat.  Then  he  looked 
towards  him,  and  addressed  him  thus  :  "  Sir,  you 
have  committed  two  evils :  you  have  disturbed 
this  large  congregation,  and  you  have  disturbed 
your  own  repose." 

On  another  day,  in  the  old  chapel  in  Argyle 
Square,  before  he  had  finished  reading  his  text, 
he  noticed  a  man  in  the  front  seat  of  the  side 
gallery,  quite  near  to  him,  fold  his  arms  upon  the 
book-board,  and  lay  his  head  down  upon  them, 
as  if  deliberately  courting  a  snooze.  He  stood 
absolutely  still  for  a  time,  until  the  offender,  at  a 
loss  to  know  why  the  preaching  was  not  beginning, 
raised  his  head  a  few  inches  and  looked  toward 
the  pulpit.  This  was  what  Alexander  was 
expecting ;  so  he  bowed  to  him  most  gracefully, 
and  said,  "  Good-night,  my  friend." 

He  was  often  annoyed  at  the  number  of  printed 
notices    which     he    received     during    the     winter 
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months  from  all  quarters  outside  of  his  own  con- 
gregation and  denomination,  which  were  either 
marked,''  Pulpit  Intimation,"  or  were  accompanied 
with  the  request  that  he  would  read  them  to  his 
people.  One  forenoon  the  officer  brought  up  an 
unusual  number  of  these,  and  Alexander  resolved 
to  expose  the  practice  as  a  nuisance.  Accord- 
ingly he  arranged  the  pile  of  papers  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  what  he  was  going  to  do  as 
effective  as  possible,  then  lifted  them  up,  and 
allowed  them  to  fall  slowly  in  a  fluttering  series 
to  his  feet,  saying  with  withering  sarcasm  as  he 
did  so,  "  Do  they  mean  to  turn  this  pulpit  into  a 
column  of  the  North  British  Advertiser}  " 

Dr.  'Alexander's  home  was  Pinkieburn  House, 
near  Musselburgh,  and  he  was  accustomed  to 
drive  back  and  forward  to  church  in  his  own 
carriage.  An  anecdote  which  used  to  be  current 
about  him  was  to  the  effect  that  one  Lord's  Day 
he  read  from  the  pulpit  an  anonymous  letter 
which  he  had  received  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding week,  in  which  the  writer  remonstrated 
with  him  for  driving-  to  church  instead  of  walking. 
He  reminded  the  Doctor  that  the  weekly  rest 
enjoined  in  the  Fourth  Commandment  was  to 
extend  to  the  "  cattle,"  and  not  merely  to  human 
beings.  The  writer  also  added,  apparently  in 
sarcasm,  that  if  Dr.  Alexander  was  determined  to 
be  carried  from  his  house  to  the  church,  he  ought 
to  do  as  his  Master  once  did,  when  "  on   the  first 
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day  of  the  week  "  He  rode  into  Jerusalem  and  to 
the  Temple  on  an  ass  !  After  reading  the  letter 
to  the  congregation,  the  Doctor  said  :  "If  the 
writer  of  this  is  present,  I  have  to  request  him  to 
be  so  good  as  come  in  to  the  vestry  at  the  close 
of  the  service,  and  I  shall  ride  home  upon  him  !  " 
This  closing  anecdote  calls  to  one's  mind  the 
answer  which  Charles  H.  Spurgeon  made  to  the 
man  who  found  fault  with  him  for  driving  in  his 
brougham  to  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  on 
Sundays.  He  said,  "  Let  me  tell  you,  my  friend, 
that  my  horses  are  Jews  ;  they  faithfully  keep  the 
Jewish  Saturday-Sabbath  ;  the  seventli  day  of  the 
week  is  their  rest-day,  and  not  the  Christian 
Sabbath." 

HI 

Dr.  William  Graham. 

William  Graham  was  born  in  Paisley  in  the 
year  1823,  He  studied  Arts  first  at  Glasgow 
University,  and  afterwards  at  Edinburgh,  to  the 
latter  of  which  seats  of  learning  he  was  drawn 
by  the  fame  of  Sir  William  Hamiltoti,  the  mcta- 
ph)-sician.  In  1840  both  John  Cairns  and  he 
began  to  attend  the  Theological  Hall  of  the 
Secession  Church  ;  William  B.  Robertson  having 
entered  in  1837,  and  John  Ker  in  1838.  One 
after  another  these  four  brilliant  students  pro- 
ceeded to  Germany  to  complete  their  equipment 
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for  their  life-work,  Graham  being  attracted  to  the 
great  Jewish  Church  historian,  Neander,  at  Berlin. 

From  the  time  of  his  sojourn  in  Germany  as  a 
student  the  love  of  travel  began  to  dwell  in  his 
heart.  He  was  in  Rome  when  he  reached  his 
majority ;  while  Italy,  Switzerland,  France, 
Holland,  and  other  European  countries  became  as 
dear  to  him  as  Germany  was.  He  visited  the 
Holy  Land  and  the  other  Bible  countries  in  the 
East ;  to  which  experience  he  gradually  added 
vast  breadths  of  the  New  World  in  the  West. 
He  was,  needless  to  say,  familiar  with  all  the 
sacred  shrines  of  the  homeland  also.  He  felt 
that  he  learned  wisdom  and  catholicity  of  spirit 
from  his  intercourse  with  the  people  of  so  many 
different  nations. 

In  1 846  he  was  ordained  as  colleague  to  the 
refined  and  courtly  Dr.  Hugh  Crichton  in  the 
pastorate  of  Mount  Pleasant  congregation, 
Liverpool.  This  was  his  sole  pastoral  charge, 
and  he  laboured  in  it  ably  for  thirty-four  years. 
In  1879  he  was  Moderator  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  his  Church;  and  in  1880  he  left  Liverpool  at 
the  call  of  the  Synod  to  become  Professor  of 
Church  History.      He  died  in  November  1887. 

William  Graham  from  the  first  impressed  all 
his  fellow-students  as  being  singularly  amiable, 
sprightly,  and  accomplished.  He  had  an  eager 
and  nimble  personality.  His  conversational 
powers    were    magnificent.        His    table-talk    was 
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one  continuous  coruscation  of  wit,  humour,  and 
playful  banter.  As  a  speaker  at  social  meetings 
he  was  almost  unrivalled.  Dr.  James  Brown  of 
Paisley  said  about  him  :  "  lie  was  the  only  speaker 
I  ever  heard  encored.  It  was  at  a  jubilee  cele- 
bration in  his  native  town,  when  the  memories  of 
other  years  crowded  thick  and  fast  upon  him. 
He  entranced  his  audience,  who,  when  he  had 
sat  down,  though  his  speech  had  lasted  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  would  not  allow  the  business 
to  proceed  till  he  had  risen  and  uttered  some 
additional  sentences."  What  he  was  in  the 
sanctities  of  private  life  to  the  few  who  enjoyed 
close  intimacy-  with  him  was  beautifully  expressed 
in  a  telegram  which  Dr.  William  M.  Taylor  of 
New  York — who  had  been  his  neighbour  in 
Liverpool  for  sixteen  years — sent  to  the  service 
held  in  connection  with  his  funeral  :  "  A  great 
light  for  me  has  gone  out  with  Graham.  He  was 
one  of  my  oldest,  closest,  truest  friends.  His 
mirth  to  me  was  medicine ;  his  talk  inspiration  ; 
and  his  prayers  wings." 

Dr.  William  B.  Robertson  and  he  were  to  the 
last  on  very  intimate  terms,  and  could  use  great 
familiarities  with  each  other.  Once  when  they 
were  holidaying  on  the  Continent,  aiul  worshipping 
together  in  a  cathedral,  where  the  praise  was 
accompanied  by  a  brass  band,  both  remarked 
afterwards  on  tlie  powerful  effect  of  the  music. 
"  Yes,"    said    Robertson,    "  I     shall     never    speak 
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against  wind  instruments  in  church  again,  not 
even  against  you,  Graham." 

Many  who  did  not  knovv  the  man  intimately 
might  be  tempted  to  imagine  that  his  gift  of 
humour,  which  was  ahvays  in  evidence,  was  the 
leading  feature  of  his  character.  It  was  anything 
but  so.  Graham  had  a  deep  spiritual  nature,  and 
one  which  always  courted  seclusion.  He  suffered 
for  many  years  from  a  wearing  secret  malady, 
which  caused  him  much  depression  of  spirit,  but 
at  the  same  time  tended  to  strengthen  his  spiritual 
life.  His  frequent  journeys  to  the  Continent  were 
not  merely  holiday  excursions,  but  flights  into 
fresh  scenes  in  search  of  health  and  soul-uplifting. 
His  piety  was  made  perfect  through  suffering. 

Dr.  Graham  was  in  many  respects  a  great 
preacher.  His  pulpit  work  was  notably  evan- 
gelical. While  it  ranged  over  a  wide  field,  there 
was  always  at  the  heart  of  it,  and  very  often  in 
the  front,  the  doctrines  of  grace  which  had  been 
proclaimed  by  the  Reformers  and  Puritans,  and 
by  Bunyan  in  the  Pilgriins  Progress.  He  was 
fond  of  taking  two  texts,  and  sometimes  even 
three,  to  his  discourses.  He  had,  for  example,  a 
sermon  on  burdens  from  the  words  :  "  Every  man 
shall  bear  his  own  burden,"  "  Bear  ye  one  another's 
burdens,"  "  Cast  thy  burden  on  the  Lord."  He 
also  used  to  preach  another  on  the  three  stages 
in  the  Apostle's  spiritual  experience,  in  which 
he    considered   himself   to   be    "  the  least  of   the 
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Apostles,"  "  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,"  and 
"  the  chief  of  sinners." 

But  William  Graham  found  the  place  which 
was  for  him  supremely  appropriate  when  he  was 
at  last  inducted  to  a  Chair  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory. He  was  a  born  historian.  He  discerned,  in 
the  experiences  of  the  Christian  Church  down 
through  the  centuries,  the  embodiment,  in  eminent 
personages  or  epochs,  of  God's  revelation  to  His 
people ;  and  he  possessed  the  power  of  grouping, 
articulating,  and  presenting  pictorially  the  relations 
of  men  and  periods.  He  had  a  gift  of  analysis 
and  portraiture  which  was  very  striking.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  regretted  that  he  began  his  work 
as  a  Professor  so  late  in  life,  and  that  consequently 
so  very  little  remains  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
his  rich  and  sparkling  gifts. 

Every  one  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
Graham's  friendship  knew  that  he  was  a  notorious 
punster.  That  is,  he  revelled  in  the  humbler  wit 
of  words,  as  well  as  in  the  higher  wit  of  ideas. 
Many  of  his  puns  are  still  remembered  both  in 
the  city  of  Liverpool  and  in  the  matises  of 
ministers. 

One  evening  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine,  M.P.,  at  a 
(Hnncr-table,  challenged  any  one  present  to  make 
a  new  pun  on  his  name,  and  offered  to  give  five 
shillings  to  s<jme  local  charity  as  a  reward.  Dr. 
Graham  replied  in  an  instant,  "  D(.n't  be  in  a 
huvrv'07/i/r  :   hand  over  the  two  half-crowns." 
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When  he  was  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  his 
Church,  in  i  879,  a  matter-of-fact  elder,  meeting 
him  one  day,  happened  to  notice  that  his  coat 
was  torn.  "  Really,  Moderator,"  he  observed, 
"  this  won't  do.  Such  a  thing  was  all  very  well 
when  you  were  in  a  private  position ;  but  now 
you  certainly  ought  to  have  your  coat  mended." 
"  No,  no  : "  replied  the  Moderator ;  "  it  would 
never  do  for  me  to  sow  tares." 

On  one  occasion,  in  the  vestry  of  a  brother 
minister  for  whom  he  was  going  to  preach,  he 
took  the  notes  of  his  sermon  from  his  pocket,  and 
proceeded  to  turn  up  his  text  in  the  pulpit  Bible, 
in  order  to  place  them  beside  it.  He  found  the 
passage  with  some  little  trouble,  as  the  sheets  in 
that  part  of  the  volume  had  become  somewhat 
loose ;  and  so,  turning  to  the  beadle,  who  was 
standing  beside  him,  he  remarked  quietly,  "  The 
Word  of  God  is  not  bound." 

It  may  be  said  emphatically  of  Graham  that 
reading  had  made  him  a  full  man,  and  conference 
a  ready  man.  But  it  cannot  be  added  with  strict 
truth  that  writing  had  made  him  an  exact  man. 
When  he  was  a  guest  in  a  friend's  house,  he  could 
not  be  trusted  to  appear  with  marked  punctuality 
at  the  time  appointed  for  meals.  Shortly  after 
the  Union  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  England  in  1876,  Dr.  Anderson  of 
Morpeth  and  he  were  living  together  during  the 
meetings  of  Synod  in  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend. 
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Graham  always  came  down  to  the  breakfast-table 
more  or  less  late ;  and  one  morning,  when  he  was 
even  later  than  usual,  Dr.  Anderson  said  to  him, 
"  You  ought,  my  good  friend,  to  keep  in  mind  the 
saying  that  when  you  turn  in  bed  in  the  morning, 
it  may  be  time  to  turn  out."  Graham  replied,  "  I 
do  not  go  by  that  rule  at  all.  I  proceed  upon  the 
principle  that  one  good  turn  deserves  another" 

The  Professor  was  for  a  few  days  the  guest  of 
a  lady,  who  lived  in  a  biautiful  house.  Before 
going  to  bed  one  night  he  had  taken  a  hot  bath, 
and  in  an  absent-minded  moment  had  left  the 
tap  slowly  running  In  the  morning  it  was  found 
that  during  night  the  bath  had  overflowed,  the 
water  finding  its  way  across  the  landing  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  it  had  soaked  and  spoiled 
part  of  the  carpet.  Graham  could  do  nothing 
more  than  make  profuse  apologies  for  his  forget- 
ful ness.  A  day  or  two  afterwards,  when  he  was 
leaving,  he  thanked  his  hostess  for  all  her  kind- 
ness, repeated  his  expressions  of  regret,  and,  in 
bidding  her  farewell,  gazed  into  her  face,  as  he 
said,  "  And  there  will  be  no  dryness  between  you 
and  me." 

For  a  month  during  one  summer  Dr.  Graham 
conducted  the  services  in  a  church  connected  with 
one  of  the  Clyde  holiday  resorts.  On  one  of  the 
Mondays  he  crossed  to  Skelmorlie,  and  spent  the 
day — the  ministers'  weekly  rest-day — with  his 
friend,  the  Rev.  John  Boyd.      Mr.  Boyd  was  fond 
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of  an  argument,  and  had  the  habit  of  saying  to 
the  person  with  whom  he  was  discussing  any 
subject,  "  You'll  admit."  But  on  that  particular 
day  Graham  mischievously  impeded  the  process 
of  the  argument  by  refusing  to  admit  anything. 
The  friends,  however,  enjoyed  to  the  full  the 
hours  which  they  spent  together ;  and  when 
evening  came  Mr.  Boyd  accompanied  the  Pro- 
fessor to  the  quay,  to  see  him  off.  When  the 
last  cable  which  had  moored  the  steamer  to  the 
pier  was  being  loosed,  and  just  as  the  boat  began 
to  glide  away,  Graham  shouted  to  his  friend, 
^^  Sic  transit  gloria  Monday;  and,  remember,  I 
have  not  admitted  anything." 

IV 

Other  Professors. 

The  fame  of  PRINCIPAL  JOHN  Caird,  of 
Glasgow  University,  rests  even  more  upon  his 
pul[)it  work  than  upon  his  distinction  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  theology  and  a  reproducer  of  Hegelian 
teaching.  During  the  seventeen  years  in  which 
he  was  a  parish  minister  he  won  a  foremost  place 
among  Scottish  preachers.  His  sermons  dis- 
played the  most  admirable  qualities.  They  were 
evangelical,  skilfully  built,  and  replete  with  telling 
illustrations;  while  his  voice  was  full  of  organ- 
notes,  and  his  delivery  had   in   it  the  passion   of 
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which  we  read  in  descriptions  of  the  preaching  of 
John  Knox  and  Samuel  Riitherfurd. 

But  when  his  work  lay  in  a  countr)-  parish 
every  one  could  not  appreciate  him  at  his  full 
value.  From  1849  until  1857  Caird  was  minister 
of  Errol,  on  the  Tay,  in  Perthshire.  The  parish 
church  is  very  large,  but  the  number  of  worshippers 
was,  at  least  at  that  time,  relatively  small.  One 
day,  when  Caird  and  the  beadle  happened  to  be 
together  in  the  building,  the  former,  realising  that 
empty  pews  are  non-conductors  of  Gospel  electri- 
city, suggested  that  it  would  be  an  improvement 
if  a  curtain  could  be  put  up  right  across  the 
middle  of  the  church,  and  if  all  the  worshippers 
were  seated  in  front  of  it.  The  church  oflficcr, 
however,  did  not  approve  of  the  suggestion.  He 
shook  his  head,  opened  his  mouth,  and  said  very 
gravely,  "  Oh,  but,  sir,  if  ye  were  to  gang  awa',  and 
we  were  to  get  a  pop'lar  minister,  he  micht  fill 
the  kirk." 

When  Ur.  Caird  had  been  for  two  or  three 
years  in  Park  Church,  Glasgow,  his  health  began 
to  suffer  from  the  strain  of  the  work.  This  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  he  elaborated  his 
discourses  greatly  in  the  preparation  of  them,  and 
also  expended  a  large  amount  of  nervous  energy 
in  his  delivery.  So  he  went  down  to  Renfrew 
one  afternoon,  called  on  his  friend  Dr.  Gillan  at 
Inchinnan  manse,  and  took  him  into  his  con- 
fidence.     He  told  him  that  he  feared  he  would  be 
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compelled  to  resign  his  charge  in  Glasgow,  as  he 
was  finding  it  much  too  laborious.  "  Hoots, 
man,"  replied  Dr.  Gillan,  who  was  very  hearty 
and  facetious,  as  well  as  somewhat  rough  and 
ready,  "  ye  maun  do  nae  such  thing.  I'll  tell  }e 
what  ye  should  do.  Ye  gie  them  roast  beef  far 
ower  often ;  gie  them  hough  on  ordinary  days 
(it's  guid  eneuch  for  them),  and  keep  the  roast 
beef  for  occasions."  Dr.  Caird  took  his  friend's 
shrewd  advice;  but  in  a  short  time  (1862)  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Divinity,  and  in 
consequence  left  the  pulpit. 

Dr.  George  C.  Hutton  of  Paisley,  the  power- 
ful protagonist  of  Voluntaryism  and  Religious 
Equality,  although  he  had  never  occupied  a 
Divinity  chair,  was  appointed  in  1 892  to  the 
Principalship  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Theo- 
logical Hall,  and  held  that  office  until  the  Union 
of  1900.  His  jubilee  as  a  minister  was  celebrated 
in  1 90 1.  He  had  been  Moderator  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Synod  in  '1884;  and  in  1906  he 
was  called  to  preside  over  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Free  Church.  He  continued  his 
strenuous  ministerial  career,  honoured  and  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  him,  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  suddenly  in  Edinburgh  before  the  close  of 
the  sittings  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1908. 

Principal  Hutton  was  a  man  of  supreme  ability 
and  even  originalit)\      He  was  an  able  theologian, 
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and  was  well  read  both  in  philosophy  and  poetry. 
Lord  Shaw  of  Dunfermline  has  said  of  him  :  "  He 
would  have  been  a  leader  even  among  Puritans, 
and  a  stalwart  even  among  Covenanters.  In 
public  debate  his  faculty  for  detecting  an  ir- 
relevancy, and,  having  found  it,  for  laying  a  heavy 
hand  upon  it,  amounted  to  genius.  This,  in  most 
cases,  caused  a  rout  of  his  foe  amid  much 
animated  fluster,  and  the  fine  humour  which 
accompanied  the  discomfiture  caused  amusement 
even  to  the  enemy."  On  the  moral  side  he  was 
one  of  the  "  straightest '"  men  that  ever  lived,  and 
in  private  no  one  could  be  more  genial  and  kindly. 
At  his  own  fireside  he  was  full  of  fun  and  merri- 
ment. And,  both  in  private  and  in  public,  life 
was  brightened  by  his  ever  pungent  wit  and  kindly 
humour. 

He  was  once  expostulating  with  an  adherent 
of  his  congregation  who  seemed  to  be  in  danger 
of  giving  up  the  habit  of  church  attendance.  The 
man  excused  himself  for  his  absence  by  saying, 
"  There  are  some  things  in  the  Bible  that  I  do 
not  agree  with."  Dr.  Hutton  replied,  "  Do  you 
refuse  to  sup  your  porridge  in  the  morning  when 
there  are  one  or  two  small  black  specks  in  it  ?  " 
The  delinquent  acknowlcilgcd  to  his  friends  that 
in  making  this  remark  the  minister  had  had  the 
advantage  of  him. 

Dr.    Hutton    tlid    not    dislike    the    singing    of 
paraphrases    and    hymns,    but    he    had    a    special 
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affection  for  the  inspired  Hebrew  praise-book. 
He  is  known  to  have  said  one  day  in  a  small 
circle  when  it  was  proposed  to  sing  something, 
"  Let  us  fill  our  mouths  with  a  psalm." 

In  connection  with  his  Moderatorship  of  the 
Synod  in  1884,  the  Scotsman  newspaper  related 
this  anecdote :  "  It  is  told  of  a  north-country 
elder,  that  when  he  heard  the  apostle  of  Disestab- 
lishment and  Temperance  had  been  elected 
Moderator,  he  left  his  farm-work  in  charge  of  his 
wife,  and  took  the  road  for  Edinburgh  with  all 
convenient  speed,  to  see  and  hear  in  the  place  of 
honour  the  man  who  had  excited  his  special 
admiration.  On  being  asked  how  he  liked  the 
Moderator's  closing  address,  he  said  he  did  not 
expect  to  hear  anything  like  that  again  till  he  got 
to  heaven  !  " 

Principal  Hutton  continued  to  prosecute  his 
ministry  almost  single-handed  for  six  whole  years 
after  the  celebration  of  his  jubilee.  At  some 
period  before  that  event  took  place  he  would  have 
been  wise  to  yield  to  the  suggestion  of  the  office- 
bearers of  his  congregation  that  he  should  receive 
the  help  of  a  probationer-assistant.  This  was 
once  urged  upon  him  by  a  deputation  from  the 
elders  and  managers,  and  for  two  reasons  which 
they  mentioned  to  him.  The  one  was,  that  he 
had  far  too  much  to  do  ;  and  the  other,  that  his 
voice  being  not  so  strong  as  it  had  once  been,  the 
elderly   people   were   not    now   hearing  him   well. 
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But  to  this  Dr.  iluttoii  replied:  "Have  I  e\cr 
complained  to  any  one  that  I  have  too  much 
to  do  ?  And,  if  we  should  engage  an  assistant, 
would  that  enable  the  deaf  to  hear  )jic}  " 

After  he  had  been  nominated  by  the  Standing 
Committees  for  the  Moderatorship  of  Assembly, 
a  friend  wrote  to  him  asking  if,  when  he  was 
Moderator,  he  would  wear  the  usual  official 
costume,  including  knee-breeches  and  silk  stock- 
ings. Dr.  Hutton  sent  for  answer  these  words  of 
Scripture,  "  The  Lord  taketh  not  pleasure  in  the 
legs  of  a  man,"  without  adding  a  single  word 
more.  In  his  attire  as  Moderator  he  preferred  to 
dispense  with  every  relic  or  symbol  of  obsolete 
Court  connections. 

Dr.  James  Wardrop  was  for  ten  years 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  to  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  When  the  health  of  Prin- 
cipal Cairns  broke  down  in  1891,  Dr.  Wardrop, 
who  was  then  over  seventy  years  of  age,  and 
regarded  as  too  old  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
chair,  was  requested  to  act  as  Iocidh  tcnctis  for  the 
session  1891—92.  So  inspiring  were  his  lectures, 
however,  that  when  the  Synod  met  in  1892  he 
was  appointed  to  the  vacant  chair,  and  occupied 
it  with  much  acceptance  till  he  resigned  in  1902. 

Dr.  Wardrop's  mind  was  of  the  speculative 
order,  and  at  college  he  had  distinguished  himself 
especially  in  philosophy.      As   a   theological  tutor 
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he  excelled  in  the  classification  and  systematisation 
of  doctrine.  When  he  was  in  his  first  pastoral 
charge,  at  Craigend,  near  Perth,  his  learning  and 
acumen,  together  with  his  neighbourly  spirit,  led 
him  to  be  frequently  invited  to  preach  in  "  the 
North  Church "  of  the  city  on  special  occasions. 
The  vestry  of  that  place  of  worship  is  not  under 
the  same  roof  as  the  church  itself,  so  that  the 
minister  has  to  walk  for  some  little  distance  in 
the  open  air  between  it  and  the  pulpit.  Dr. 
Wardrop  used  to  tell  with  great  glee  that  on  one 
occasion,  after  he  had  preached,  he  was  coming 
out  of  the  church  among  the  people,  when  he 
overheard  one  elderly  woman  say  to  another, 
"  What  gars  oor  minister  bring  that  argyfeein' 
body  here  sae  often?      Wha's  conterin'^  'im  ?  " 

Sir  George  Adam  Smith,  the  Principal  of 
the  University  of  Aberdeen,  began  his  brilliant 
and  fruitful  career  as  minister  of  Queen's  Cross 
Free  Church  in  that  city.  After  a  pastorate  of 
ten  years  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  Language,  Literature,  and  Theology 
in  the  Glasgow  College  of  his  Church. 

Sir  George  tells  an  amusing  story  of  a  con- 
versation which  he  had  with  a  working-man  one 
December  evening  on  the  top  of  a  tram-car 
soon  after  his  removal  to  Glasgow.  Wishing  to 
be  courteous,  he  made  a  remark  about  the  weather, 

^  Tliwarting,  contradicting. 
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and  noticed  from  the  reply  which  he  received  that 
his  neighbour  had  been  indulging  in  a  httle  drink. 
Soon  the  stranger  turned  to  him,  and  asked, "  Arc 
you  a  workin'-man  ?  "  "  \'c.s,  I  am,"  replied  Dr. 
Smith.  "  Let  me  see  your  haunds."  The  Pro- 
fessor opened  both  his  hands,  and  the  man  looked 
into  them.  Then  he  said,  ''  Thae  haunds  dinna 
work  ;  thae's  no'  the  haunds  o'  a  workin'-man." 
"  There  are  different  kinds  of  work,"  answered  the 
Doctor ;  "  some  men  work  with  the  hands,  and 
others  with  the  head.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
work  with  the  head."  "  What  div  )-c  dae?  "  Dr. 
Smith  put  down  the  collar  of  his  top-coat,  which 
had  been  covering  his  white  tie.  "  Ah  !  ye're  a 
minister."  "  I  am,"  the  Doctor  replied  ;  "  but  I 
am  not  now  in  charge  of  a  congregation." 
"What!  stickit?"  "No."  "  Onything  gaed 
wrang  ?  drink?"  Dr.  Smith  explained  that  for 
some  time  he  had  been  the  minister  of  a  church, 
but  that  he  was  now  a  professor  of  divinity.  The 
man  did  not  seem  to  understand,  but  by  and  by 
he  said,  "  I  dinna  see  ony  use  for  ministers.  I'm 
a  Socialist  mysel',  an'  I  whiles  speak  at  meetin's 
on  Glesca  Green.  I  never  needed  ony  mair  than 
half  an  'oor  to  mak'  ready  to  speak."  Soon  after 
this  Dr.  Smith  rose  to  leave  the  car.  "  Good 
evening,"  he  said.  The  man  replied,  "  Can  ye 
tell  me  ony  guid  that  Christianity  has  ever  din 
ye?"  "it  has  kept  me  from  the  drink,  at  any 
rate,"  ansvvered  the  Doctor,  as  he  departed. 
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I  shall  close  this  chapter  with  an  anecdote 
which  refers  to  DEAN  A.  P.  STANLEY  of  West- 
minster, and  Dr.  William  Johnston,  for  man)^ 
years  the  much  respected  minister  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  congregation  of  Limekilns,  near 
Dunfermline.  In  1856  Dr.  Stanley  had  been 
appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  at  Oxford,  an  office  which  he  held  till 
1863,  in  which  year  he  received  his  deanery. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  latter  year  he  married 
Lady  Augusta  Bruce,  sister  of  the  eighth  Earl  of 
Elgin,  who  was  then  Governor-General  of  India. 
Lady  Augusta  was  a  woman  of  marked  intellectual 
ability,  and  also  of  much  social  charm.  Broom- 
hall,  the  seat  of  the  Elgin  family,  is  quite  near 
the  village  of  Limekilns,  and  the  family  were  so 
friendly  with  Dr.  Johnston  that  they  gave  him 
the  privilege  of  a  private  key,  by  using  which  he 
could  at  any  time  enjoy  a  quiet  walk  within  the 
policies. 

Lady  Augusta,  while  Broomhall  was  still  her 
home,  spoke  to  Dr.  Johnston  one  day  about  Dean 
Stanley,  and  asked  what  he  thought  of  him. 
The  Doctor,  who  was  completely  ignorant  of 
the  lady's  personal  interest  in  the  Dean,  replied 
frankly  that  in  private  life  he  was  a  most 
excellent  man,  personally  popular,  and  one 
who  wielded  great  influence ;  but  that  he 
regarded  him  in  his  public  relations  as  a 
dangerous  person — a  Broad  Churchman,  Erastian 
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in  ecclesiastical  politics,  latitudinarian  in  belief, 
unorthodox  regarding  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment, and  so  on. 

Not  many  weeks  elapsed  before  Dr.  Johnston 
learned  that  Lady  Augusta  had  become  engaged 
to  be  married  to  the  Dean.  And,  after  a  few 
days  more,  when  the  Doctor  was  walking  one 
afternoon  in  the  Broomhall  pleasure-grounds,  he 
suddenly  met  the  lovers  face  to  face.  Lady 
Augusta,  in  the  kindest  way  possible,  introduced 
the  Presbyterian  minister  to  the  Dean,  and  added, 
"  You  will  remember.  Dr.  Johnston,  that  you  and 
I  were  speaking  about  Dean  Stanley  one  day 
recently ;  I  am  glad  that  you  have  now  the 
opportunity  of  making  his  acquaintance ;  and  I 
think  I  shall  leave  you  both  to  have  a  good  talk 
with  each  other."  So  sa}'ing,  she  withdrew,  and 
disappeared  among  the  trees  ! 

During  the  twelve  years  of  Lady  Augusta's 
happy  married  life — for,  alas  !  she  died  in  1876 — 
Dr.  Johnston  and  Dean  Stanley  had  now  and  then 
some  friendly  intercourse.  The  De.in  happened 
to  be  visiting  at  Broomhall  during  one  week-end 
when  Communion  services  were  being  held  in  the 
Limekilns  Church,  and  he  expressed  to  Dr. 
Johnston  a  desire  to  be  present  at  the  celebration 
itself  The  Doctor  said  to  him,  "  Come  in  with 
me,  and  sit  among  the  ciders  at  the  table."  The 
Dean  did  so,  partook  of  the  sacred  symbols,  and 
was  much  interested  in  the  service.      He  remarked 
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to  Dr.  Johnston  at  the  close  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  any  other  form  of  administration 
under  our  modern  conditions  could  be  nearer  the 
original  in  the  Upper  Room  than  the  one  in  which 
he  had  taken  part  that  day. 


CHAPTER    XVI 
Jlobn    tirolviu    of   ?i);ii)bington 

IN  the  Chapel  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford, 
there  is  a  series  of  figures  in  the  wiiielows 
which  includes  many  of  the  worthies  of  Christen- 
dom. Among  those  on  the  top  row  of  one 
window  are  the  names  of  Doddridge,  Fry,  and 
Chalmers  ;  while  the  under  row  has  those  of 
Vinet,  Schleiermacher,  and  John  Brown.  In  the 
homes  of  the  Scottish  people,  too,  the  name  of 
Brown  was  a  household  word  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth ;  while  his  Self-Interpreting  Bible  was 
treasured  with  the  same  reverence  and  appreciation 
that  were  given  to  Bunyan's  Pilgrims  Progress  and 
Boston's  Fourfold  State.  Robert  Burns  confirms 
this  statement  in  one  of  his  poetic  epistles  : 

"  For  now  I'm  grown  so  cursed  douce, 
I  pray  and  ponder  but  the  house  ; 
My  shins,  my  lane,   I  there  sit  roast  in', 
Perusing  Bunyan,   Brown,  and  Boston." 

What     a     striking     personality    John    Brown    of 

Haddington   was  1     and    how   romantic    and    ad- 

3.8 
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venturous    his  career !      It   is   indeed   a   fact   that 
truth  is  often  strana;er  than  fiction. 


I 

He  was  born  in  1722  at  Carpovv,  a  hamlet  to 
the  east  of  Abernethy,  near  the  river  Tay,  in  Perth- 
shire. John's  father  was  a  weaver,  although  in 
summer  he  was  also  a  salmon  fisher.  The  boy 
lost  both  parents  very  early ;  and,  when  his 
mother  died,  the  humble  home  of  his  childhood 
was  broken  up.  His  schooling  in  "  the  three  R's  " 
had  been  but  scanty,  for  it  consisted  of  only  "  a 
very  few  quarters,"  and  this  included  one  single 
month  given  to  Latin  without  the  consent  of  his 
parents. 

After  two  or  three  years  Brown  found  a 
particular  friend  in  John  Ogilvie,  the  tenant  of  a 
sheep-farm  near  Abernethy,  whose  herd-boy  he 
had  become.  Ogilvie  was  both  venerable  in  years 
and  eminent  in  piety.  He  was  an  elder  in  the 
church  at  Abernethy,  the  minister  of  which  was 
Alexander  Moncrieff,  one  of  "the  Four  Brethren" 
who  seceded  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
1733.  Moncrieff  was  also  the  proprietor  of  the 
neighbouring  estate  of  Culfargie.  The  herd-boy 
used  to  read  to  his  master,  and  the  two  had  much 
prayer  and  spiritual  communion  together.  Mean- 
while Brown  became  more  and  more  conscious  of 
a  passion  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  especi- 
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ally  of  languages.  He  contrived  to  study  to 
some  purpose,  even  while  tending  his  master's 
sheep  on  the  hills,  not  only  Latin,  but  also  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  and  this  of  course  without  aid  from 
any  one. 

He  earnestly  desired  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament,  and  saved  enough  of 
money  to  buy  one.  But  the  volume  could  not 
be  got  at  any  nearer  place  than  St.  Andrews, 
which  is  upwards  of  twenty  miles  from  Abernethy. 
One  evening,  in  1738,  when  he  was  only  sixteen 
years  old,  he  set  out  on  the  unknown  road  to  the 
University  city,  arriving  early  next  morning,  both 
footsore  and  weary.  Having  found  a  bookseller's 
shop,  he  surprised  the  owner  by  asking  for  a 
Greek  New  Testament.  The  man  stared  at  him 
in  astonishment,  for  Brown  was  clad  in  ragged 
home-spun  garments,  and  his  feet  were  bare. 
"  What  would  jou  do  wi'  that  book  ?  you'll  no' 
can  read  it,"  he  said.  "  I'll  try  to  read  it,"  was 
the  reply.  One  of  the  professors  came  into  the 
shop,  and  after  questioning  the  lad,  put  the  book 
on  the  counter,  and  said,  "  Boy,  if  you  can  read 
that  book,  you  shall  have  it  for  nothing."  The 
boy  took  it  up,  read  a  few  verses  from  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  to  the  wonderment  of  his  hearers,  thanked 
the  donor,  and  marched  out  in  triumph  with  his 
gift.  The  book  still  exists,  and  is  in  good 
pre.servation.  It  is  a  small,  thickish,  leather- 
bound  volume,  and  bears  marks  of  constant  use. 
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II 


The  Rev.  Robert  Mackenzie,  in  his  exhaustive 
and  admirable  memoir, y^//«  Brozvn  of  Haddington^ 
writes  as  follows :  "  His  marvellous  acquaintance 
with  Greek,  in  his  circumstances,  simply  staggered 
a  few  young  men  in  Abernethy  who  were  studying 
for  the  ministry.  The  priggishness  of  youth, 
struggling  with  Professors'  help  to  acquire  the 
language,  whetted  their  jealousy  of  this  unkempt, 
untaught  herd-boy,  daring  to  sip  the  nectar  of  the 
gods.  In  conversation  with  William  Moncrieff, 
son  of  the  minister  of  Abernethy,  William  ventured 
to  say,  '  I'm  sure  the  Deil  has  taught  you  some 
words.'  Brown  laughed  at  the  jest.  But  it 
turned  out  to  be  no  jest ;  it  was  seriously  meant. 
It  is  scarcely  credible  to-day ;  but  the  foul 
suspicion  of  using  the  black  art  was  fastened  upon 
him,  and  in  that  superstitious  age  was  believed  in, 
and  persisted  in  ;  and  five  ugly  years  elapsed  ere 
the  stigma  that  was  blighting  all  the  youth's 
prospects   was   removed." 

The  bashful  young  scholar,  who  was  now  a 
member  in  full  communion  of  the  Secession  con- 
gregation at  Abernethy,  felt  keenly  the  cruel  and 
malicious  suspicion  that  in  studying  the  sacred 
languages  he  had  obtained  the  assistance  of  the 
Devil.  The  Kirk-Session  took  cognizance  of  the 
fama,  and  even  the  Moderator  of  that  court,  Mr. 
21 
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Moncrieff,  scholarly  and  godly  man  though  he 
was,  seems  to  have  believed  the  accusation,  in 
spite  of  a  passionate  disclaimer  and  appeal  which 
Brown  addressed  to  him.  In  this  communication 
the  young  man  explained  how  he  contrived  to 
learn  Greek  without  having  at  first  the  help  of  a 
grammar,  and  most  solemnly  appealed  to  the 
minister  to  vindicate  him  from  the  calumny  of 
having  sold  his  soul  to  Satan.  At  length,  in  i  746, 
the  elders  and  deacons  unanimously  granted 
Brown  a  certificate  of  full  communion  with  the 
Church,  the  Moderator,  however, — apparently 
blinded  with  jealousy,  like  his  student  son, — dis- 
senting, and  refusing  to  sign  it.  Possibly,  too, 
the  laird  of  Culfargie  judged  that  it  was  pre- 
sumptuous in  one  who  had  been  only  a  herd-lad 
to  aspire  to  leave  the  station  to  which  he  belonged 
by  birth,  and  become  a  man  of  learning.  It  is 
truly  wonderful  that  the  sage  observation  made 
long  afterwards  by  John  Brown's  famous  great- 
grandson,  John  Brown,  M.D.  (author  of  Rab  and 
his  Friends),  did  not  occur  to  an  able  and 
prominent  divine  like  Alexander  Moncrieff: 
"  That  shrewd  personage,  the  Uevil,  would  not 
have  employed  him  on  the  New  Testament." 

I  remember  reading  in  my  boyhood  the  report 
of  a  speech  by  Dr.  John  Cook,  one  of  the  parish 
ministers  of  Haddington,  in  which  he  mentioned, 
to  the  discredit  of  the  early  Seceders,  that  they 
believed  in  witchcraft,  and  approved   of  the  penal 
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statutes  against  witches.  The  truth  of  this  im- 
putation cannot  be  denied.  But  Alexander  Mon- 
crieff  and  the  other  United  Presbyterian  Fathers 
did  not  stand  alone  in  holding  this  erroneous 
faith.  Many  eminent  theologians  of  the  time, 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  alike,  were  con- 
vinced of  the  possibility  and  reality  of  compacts 
with  Satan.  Even  John  Wesley  in  his  Journal, 
writing  so  late  as  1768,  protests  against  "giving 
up  all  accounts  of  witches  and  apparitions,  as 
mere  old  wives'  fables,"  and  declares  "  that  the 
giving  up  witchcraft  is,  in  effect,  giving  up  the 
Bible." 

Ill 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  Brown  had  resolved 
to  leave  Abernethy  as  soon  as  his  character  should 
be  vindicated  by  the  Church.  For,  as  was 
natural,  he  resented  deeply  the  treatment  which 
he  had  received.  So  he  had  turned  his  attention 
to  merchandise,  shouldered  a  pack,  and  become  a 
pedlar.  He  made  travelling  excursions  into  the 
counties  of  Fife  and  Kinross,  besides  occasionally 
crossing  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  the  Lothians.  In 
Scotland  two  hundred  years  ago  pedlars  were 
persons  of  importance,  and  found  access  with  their 
wares  into  both  cottage  and  mansion. 

Brown  spent  five  years  in  this  occupation.  An 
acquaintance  of  his  own  describes  him  as  going 
about   "  dressed    in    a    whitish    coat,    which,    with 
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carrying  his  pack,  was  worn  out  on  both  slioulders, 
and  mended  with  clotli  darker  than  the  coat." 
He  was  not,  however,  by  any  means  successful  in 
business.  He  allowed  the  contents  of  his  pack  to 
get  into  inextricable  confusion  ;  and  these  had  to 
be  rearranged  for  him  from  time  to  time  by  kind 
womenfolk,  especially  when  he  returned  to  his 
headquarters.  Also,  he  steadily  refused  to  trade 
with  all  and  sundry :  he  selected  his  customers 
himself,  choosing  only  intelligent  people,  and 
families  that  were  recommended  to  him  as  being 
religiously  minded. 

In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  he  sought  out 
the  little  "  praying  societies  "  which  were  such  an 
interesting  feature  of  the  religious  life  of  Scotland 
during  that  cold  and  dark  age.  He  enrolled 
himself  among  these,  and  attended  their  weekly 
meetings  as  he  found  opportunity.  He  also  made 
pilgrimages  to  the  great  sacramental  festivals 
which  were  held  annually  in  such  centres  as 
Dunfermline,  Burntisland,  Falkirk,  Stirling,  and 
Glasgow,  His  heart,  during  this  period  of  his  life, 
was  in  his  books.  Literature,  theology,  and,  most 
of  all,  matters  of  spiritual  religion,  were  the  en- 
grossing subjects  of  his  meditations.  And  he  felt 
that  he  had  not  yet  found  his  life-work. 
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IV 


Towards  the  close  of  his  somewhat  humdrum 
career  as  a  packman  an  interruption  took  place. 
It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1745,  and  was  occasioned 
by  the  Rebellion  under  Prince  Charles  Stuart. 
Brown  at  once  offered  himself  for  the  defence  of 
his  country.  He  buried  his  pack  deep  in  a  stack 
of  peats  on  a  farm  two  and  a  half  miles  from  St. 
Andrews,  and  enlisted  in  the  Fife  volunteer  corps. 
He  was  soon  dispatched  to  hold  the  fort  of  Black- 
ness on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  for  the  Pretender  was 
marching  rapidly  on  Edinburgh.  While  there  he 
helped  to  guard  the  estuary  against  a  descent  by 
the  French,  which  had  been  confidently  expected. 

Brown's  patriotic  action  was  in  harmony  with 
the  attitude  of  the  whole  Secession  Church — its 
ministers  and  its  young  men — -at  this  time  when 
their  native  land  was  in  danger.  Ebenezer 
Erskine,  the  eminent  founder  of  the  denomina- 
tion, although  he  was  then  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
organised  a  volunteer  company  at  Stirling,  and 
himself  acted  as  captain.  When  the  town  became 
endangered  he  appeared  in  uniform  one  afternoon 
within  the  guardroom.  The  officers  on  duty  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  him  that  both  his  sacred 
calling  and  his  advancing  years  unfitted  him  for 
active  service.  But  he  bravely  replied,  "  I  am 
determined  to  take  the  hazards  of  this  night,  for 
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the  present  crisis  requires  tl^e  arms  as  well  as  the 
prayers  of  all  good  subjects."  During  the  time 
that  the  Highland  host  occupied  Stirling,  Erskine 
preached  to  his  congregation  in  the  woods  on  the 
Lord's  Day,  and  led  his  citizen  force  against  the 
enemy  on  weekdays  in  assaults  which  more  than 
once  placed  his  life  in  jeopardy. 

Brown  was  by  and  by  transferred  to  Kdinburgh 
Castle,  and  remained  there  until  the  Rebellion  was 
quenched  at  Culloden.  Prior  to  the  dispersal  of 
his  regiment,  the  student-soldier  enjoyed  a  brief 
but  very  happy  time  in  browsing  within  Allan 
Ramsay's  circulating  library,  and  visiting  the 
famous  book-shops  of  the  city.  Then,  returning 
on  foot  to  East  Fife,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
recovering  his  precious  wallet,  which  he  had  hidden 
in  the  peat-stack,  and  of  finding  its  contents 
uninjured. 

V 

Very  soon  after  John  Brown  had  received  from 
the  Kirk-Session  that  certificate  of  full  communion 
with  the  Secession  Church  to  which  we  have 
referred,  he  finally  left  Abernethy,  and  never 
visited  the  place  again.  He  desired  to  enter  the 
Christian  ministry,  although  not  in  connection 
with  the  E.stablished  Church,  for  he  was  firmly 
attached  to  the  distinctive  principles  of  the 
Seceders.  It  showed  great  magnanimity  on  his 
part    that,    in    spite   of   the    unworthy    treatment 
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which  he  had  received  from  the  Church  of  his 
boyhood  and  youth,  it  should  still  have  been  his 
ambition  to  become  one  of  her  ministers.  His 
way,  however,  was  in  other  respects  not  yet  clear. 
Unable  to  obtain  a  university  education,  he  did 
what  was  next  best ;  he  became  a  schoolmaster. 
First  at  Gairney  Bridge,  near  Kinross,  and  after- 
wards at  Spittal,  near  Penicuik,  in  Midlothian,  he 
taught  an  adventure  school  during  one  or  two  weary 
years,  assiduously  pursuing  his  private  studies  all 
the  while.  At  length,  however,  in  1748,  the  door 
of  the  ministry  was  opened  to  him. 

In  1747  the  lamentable  "Breach,"  as  it  was 
pathetically  named,  had  taken  place  among  the 
Seceders  over  the  question  of  "  the  Burgess  Oath." 
Brown  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Erskines  and  the 
Burgher  section.  He  looked  upon  the  Oath  with 
disfavour,  but  he  did  not  consider  that  the  non- 
swearing  of  it  ought  to  be  made  a  term  of  com- 
munion. He  studied  divinity  for  three  sessions 
under  Professors  Ebenezer  Erskine  and  James 
Fisher,  and  received  licence  as  a  probationer  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  in  1750.  Soon  after 
this  he  preached  one  day  near  his  native  place ; 
and  the  Antiburgher  Session  of  Abernethy 
censured  some  of  the  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion for  having  gone  to  listen  to  '  John  Brown, 
pretended  preacher."  He  was  by  and  by  called 
to  the  little  town  of  Haddington,  in  East  Lothian, 
and  also  to  Stow,  on  Gala  Water.      Preferring  the 
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former  sphere,  although  it  was  the  smaller,  he  was 
ordained  in  1 7  5  i  ;  and  the  good  man  remained 
contentedly  in  Haddington  until  the  close  of  his  life. 

Brown  was  by  this  time  twenty-nine  years  of 
age.  His  biographer,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  describes 
his  appearance  and  equipment  in  these  words : 
"  His  matted  hair,  in  dark  ringlets,  clung  to  a 
brow  broad  and  high,  beneath  which  gleamed  a 
pair  of  dark,  eager,  sparkling  eyes.  A  full,  ruddy 
countenance  was  supported  by  a  mouth  and  chin 
that  spoke  of  resolution  and  mastery,  while  the 
bodily  frame,  well-knit  and  vigorous,  measured  in 
height  about  five  feet  eight  inches.  Behind  was 
an  indomitable  spirit,  a  mind  keen,  active,  and  of 
wide  outlook,  but  specially  directed,  and  that 
passionately,  into  one  broad  channel  of  sacred 
truth ;  a  memory  of  extraordinary  tenacit)',  and  a 
conscience  painfully  sensitive,  ever  moving  under 
*  the  great  Taskmaster's  eye.'  " 

He  was  a  most  laborious  minister.  He  had  an 
iron  will  for  both  action  and  endurance.  On  the 
Lord's  Day  public  worship  began,  during  eight 
months  of  the  jear,  at  ten  o'clock,  and  the  fore- 
noon service  included  both  a  lecture  and  a  sermon. 
There  was  a  second  sermon  in  the  afternoon,  and 
"exercise"  in  the  evening.  During  the  winter 
months  the  afternoon  "  diet  "  was  dispensed  with. 
He  also  visited  the  families  in  the  congregation 
annually,  and  went  over  them  in  "  diets  of  examina- 
tion "  twice  a  year. 
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While  thus  abundant  in  earnest  and  solemn 
labours,  he  could  show  himself  to  be  a  kindly 
humorist.  One  member  of  the  church,  who  had 
declined  to  adhibit  his  name  to  the  "  call,"  became 
anxious,  after  a  few  months'  experience  of  the 
young  minister's  powerful  preaching  and  decided 
force  of  character,  to  explain  to  him  why  he  had 
not  formally  welcomed  him  to  Haddington.  "  I 
have  naething  against  ye,  sir,"  he  said,  "  but  I 
think  ye're  ovver  young  and  inexperienced  for  the 
work."  "  That  is  just  what  I  think  myself,  David," 
was  Mr.  Brown's  reply,  "  but  it  would  never  dae 
for  the  like  o'  you  and  me  to  go  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  congregation." 

Also,  when  he  judged  that  there  was  occasion 
for  it,  he  could  put  a  sting  into  his  humour.  One 
day,  in  the  course  of  pastoral  visitation,  he  was 
passing  through  the  village  of  Tranent  on  his 
pony.  A  scoffing  blacksmith,  who  noticed  that 
the  animal  was  halting,  shouted  to  him,  "  Mr. 
Brown,  ye're  in  the  Scripture  line  the  day — '  The 
legs  o'  the  lame  are  not  equal.'  "  "  So  is  a  parable 
in  the  mouth  of  a  fool,"  was  the  minister's  ready 
answer. 

Neither  in  preaching  nor  in  private  conversation 
did  he  ever  parade  his  learning.  His  pulpit 
prelections  were  always  characterised  by  great 
simplicity,  clearness,  faithfulness,  strenuousness, 
spirituality,  and  a  moral  earnestness  which  was 
often  overpowering.      David  Hume  the  philosopher 
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once  heard  him  preach,  and  went  away  saying, 
"  He  speaks  as  if  he  were  conscious  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  stood  at  his  elbow." 

Besides  being  a  zealous  preacher  and  pastor, 
Mr,  Brown  took  an  active  share  in  the  practical 
business  work  of  the  denomination  to  which  he 
belonged.  He  by  and  by  became  Clerk  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  he  was  himself 
a  member ;  and  later,  Clerk  to  the  Synod,  which 
was  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  General  Associate 
Church. 

VI 

In  1768  John  Brown  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Divinity  to  his  denomination,  an  office  which 
he  occupied  with  universal  acceptance  during  the 
twenty  years  of  his  life  that  yet  remained.  No 
man  in  any  Church  was  ever  more  thoroughly 
equipped  for  a  chair  in  theology.  He  was  a 
master  in  "  the  queen  of  the  sciences,"  having 
amassed  great  stores  of  Puritan,  Scottish,  and 
Dutch  divinity.  He  was  well  read  in  universal 
history  and  general  literature.  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, in  their  original  languages,  were  as  familiar 
to  him  as  his  mother-tongue.  He  had  also 
learned  French,  Dutch,  German,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  ;  together  with  Arabic,  Syriac,  Persic, 
and  Ethiopic.  He  was,  moreover,  an  eager 
student  of  the  various  departments  of  philosophy, 
as  well  as  an  expert  in   church  history.      Above 
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all,  he  was  a  man  of  God,  his  heart  being  full  of 
love  to  Christ,  and  of  passionate  yearnings  for 
the  salvation  of  his  fellow-men. 

The  students  who  were  at  that  time  under 
training  for  the  ministry  congregated  in  the  town 
where  the  Professor  had  his  home.  They  met 
during  the  months  of  August  and  September. 
About  one  hundred  and  eighty,  in  all,  sat  at  the 
feet  of  John  Brown  in  Haddington.  Quite  a 
number  of  them  attained  to  high  distinction  in 
the  Church.  As  Dr.  John  M'Farlane  has  said, 
"  A  giant  himself,  Brown  gave  birth  to  giants. 
The  piety,  learning,  and  soundness  in  the  faith, 
for  which  the  Haddington  students  were  justly 
esteemed,  greatly  contributed  to  the  influence  and 
usefulness  of  the  young  Secession."  Among 
these  men  were  Dr.  George  Lawson  of  Selkirk, 
Dr.  James  Husband  of  Dunfermline,  Dr.  Alexander 
Waugh  of  London,  David  Greig  of  Lochgelly, 
Dr.  James  Hall  of  Broughton  Place,  Edinburgh, 
Dr.  Robert  Jack  of  Greenock,  Dr.  John  Dick  of 
Greyfriars,  Glasgow,  Dr.  John  Smart  of  Stirling, 
Dr.  William  Kidston  of  Glasgow,  Dr.  John 
Jamicson  of  Scone,  and  Dr.  James  Pcddie  of  Bristo 
Street,  Edinburgh.  And  not  these  outstanding 
ministers  only,  but  his  pupils  generally,  were 
always  ready  during  their  subsequent  careers  to 
testify  to  the  strong  hold  which  their  teacher  retained 
of  their  minds  as  well  as  their  affections,  and  to  the 
reverence  with  which  they  cherished  his  memory. 
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In  1784,  only  three  years  before  his  death,  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  America  invited  John 
Brown  to  accept  one  of  the  professorships  in  a 
new  Theological  Seminary  which  it  had  founded. 
This  was  a  signal  honour  to  the  former  herd- 
laddie  of  Abernethy,  who  had  never  matriculated 
at  a  University  in  his  native  land,  and  had 
received  no  honorary  degree  from  any  of  its  seats 
of  learning.  Had  Brown  been  a  younger  man  he 
might  possibly  have  discerned  a  Divine  call  in 
this  invitation  ;  but,  as  events  turned  out,  he 
found  that  he  had  acted  wisely  in  declining  it. 

VII 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  a  mind  so  fresh,  active, 
and  fertile,  having  at  its  command  a  mass  of 
learning  so  extensive  and  profound,  should  soon 
have  sought  an  outlet  and  a  sphere  of  influence 
in  authorship.  It  was  in  1758,  only  seven  years 
after  his  ordination  in  Haddington,  that  he  first 
broke  ground  as  a  writer  of  books.  In  those 
days  publications  were  few,  and  many  religious 
works  had  an  immense  circulation.  Brown  wrote 
in  all  twenty-seven  books,  exclusive  of  pam- 
phlets, tracts,  and  catechisms  ;  indeed,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  he  was  the  most  voluminous 
religious  writer  of  his  time. 

He  began  with  an  Explication  of  the  West- 
minster   Standards.      Next    came   his    two  Cate- 
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chisins,  the  one  introductory  to  and  the  other 
explanatory  of  the  SJioj'ter  CatccJiism.  He  pub- 
lished also  books  of  Church  History,  controversial 
theology,  and  spiritual  biography,  as  well  as 
works  dealing  with  sacred  typology,  Scripture 
prophecy,  and  Church  government  ;  some  of  these 
extending  to  two  volumes,  and  the  circulation  of 
some  running  into  new  editions. 

But  the  most  widely  known  of  all  his  works 
are  his  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (1769)  and  his 
Self- Interpreting  Bible  (two  volumes,  1778).  For 
the  former  of  these  he  had  been  gathering 
materials  during  the  ten  years  which  preceded  its 
publication  ;  and  the  book  proved  a  revelation  to 
the  world  of  the  prodigious  learning  and  other 
extraordinary  powers  of  its  author.  It  was  well 
abreast  of  the  scholarship  of  the  time,  and  received 
a  warm  welcome  both  from  students  of  theology 
and  from  the  Christian  public.  For  a  whole 
century  after  it  first  saw  the  light  many  correct 
editions  and  some  corrupt  ones  were  published, 
the  latest  of  the  former  being  in  1868. 

The  Self-Interpreting  Bible,  by  means  of  the 
copious  use  of  marginal  references,  compares  one 
statement  of  Scripture  with  another,  causing  the 
Book  to  shine,  like  the  diamond,  by  the  attrition 
of  its  own  particles.  There  are  also  brief,  clear 
notes  explanatory  of  any  verse  which  may  seem 
obscure.  The  book  at  once  obtained  a  welcome 
place   in    the   homes  of    the   reading   community, 
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and  brought  to  Brown  his  world-wide  reputation. 
It  led  to  a  correspondence  between  him  and  many 
notable  persons,  among  thLMTi  being  the  saintly 
Charles  Simeon  of  Cambridge.  Twenty-six 
editions  of  the  famous  book  have  been  issued.  It 
was  edited  and  reprinted  in  America  so  late  as  1 909. 
Like  his  brother  commentator,  Thomas  Scott, 
the  Haddington  pastor  and  professor  derived  little 
profit  from  the  sales  of  his  books.  His  character 
was  absolutely  free  from  the  love  of  money.  And 
he  was  too  simple-minded  to  bargain  with  his 
publishers  as  he  ought  to  have  done.  He  also 
received  no  salary  as  Professor,  or  from  his 
Presbytery  and  Synod  clerkships.  His  stipend 
as  minister  for  a  long  period  was  only  ;^40  a  year, 
and  it  never  exceeded  ;^50.  Although  he  was 
twice  married,  and  his  two  families  numbered  eight 
and  nine  respectively,  he  seems  to  have  regarded 
himself  as  "  passing  rich  on  forty  pounds  a  }-ear." 

VIII 

In  the  year  1786  John  Brown  became  con- 
scious that  his  health  was  failing.  He  had  lived 
a  most  intense  life ;  yet  he  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  abate  any  part  of  his  ministerial  service. 
He  declined  to  allow  to  himself  any  via  media 
between  wearing  out  and  rusting  out.  At  length, 
on  February  25,  1787,  being  then  in  his  sixty- 
filth  year,  he  preached   three  times   to   his   people, 
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told  them  that  he  did  not  expect  ever  to  be  able 
to  preach  again,  and  bade  them  an  affectionate 
farewell.  His  premonition  was  fulfilled,  although 
one  marvels  that  he  should  have  passed  per 
saltuni  from  undertaking  three  services  in  one  day 
to  never  occupying  the  pulpit  even  at  a  single 
service  again.  The  end  came  within  four 
months.  But  during  this  period  of  waiting  his 
spiritual  experience  was  in  some  measure  like 
that  of  the  pilgrims  in  the  Land  of  Beulah,  except 
always  for  his  constant  and  excessive  self-deprecia- 
tion.     He  passed  away  on  June  19,  1787. 

What  a  remarkable  personality  !  What  a  grand 
heroic  soul  he  had  !  What  an  example  he  left 
of  the  power  of  self-help  !  And  how  varied  and 
marvellous  was  his  career !  Our  great  dramatist 
has  said  that  all  the  world  is  a  stage,  and  all  the 
men  and  women  are  players  ;  also  that  each  in 
his  time  plays  many  parts,  his  acts  being  seven 
ages.  But  those  of  John  Brown  of  Haddington 
were  more  than  seven.  He  was  a  herd-boy,  a 
scholar,  a  reputed  wizard,  a  packman,  a  soldier,  a 
schoolmaster,  a  divinity  student,  a  minister,  a 
professor  of  theology,  and  a  prolific  author.  In 
one  sense  his  career  was  full  of  extraordinary 
variety,  and  he  could  say  with  the  Apostle,  "  I 
can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strength- 
eneth  me "  ;  while  in  another  and  higher  sense 
that  career  was  a  unity,  and  he  could  say,  "  This 
one  thing  I  do :  to  me  to  live  is  Christ." 
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A  sentence  must  be  added  regarding  "the 
Brown  dynasty^  John  Brown,  M.D.,  the  author 
of  Horce  Subsecivcs,  says  of  his  great-grand- 
father, whom  he  calls  "  the  heroic  old  man  of 
Haddington"  :  "  Me  was  our  king,  the  founder  of 
our  dynasty ;  we  dated  from  him,  and  he  was 
*  hedged  '  accordingly  by  a  certain  sacredness  or 
'divinity.'"  Nature  had  poured  such  a  rich  flood 
of  vital  energy  into  this  one  soul  that  it  overflowed 
into  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  Brown  had 
both  sons  and  grandsons  who  were  greatly 
respected,  learned,  and  eloquent  divines.  His 
grandson,  Dr.  John  Brown,  of  Broughton  Place 
Church,  Edinburgh,  who  had  a  finely  sculptured 
head  and  a  pair  of  dark  piercing  eyes,  was  a 
scholar  of  no  mean  order,  a  Professor  of  Divinity 
like  his  grandfather,  and  also  a  pioneer  and 
pathfinder.  Another  grandson,  Samuel  Brown, 
was  a  poet,  chemist,  and  original  thinker  of 
exceptional  accomplishments ;  a  great-grandson 
was  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity ;  while  another  great-grandson  was  "  Rab 
Brown,' — already  repeatedly  referred  to, — the 
kind  physician,  and,  as  an  essayist,  the  Charles 
Lamb  of  Scotland. 

IX 

1  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  few 
anecdotes  regarding  the  eldest  two  of  Brown's 
sons.       These    were,    John,    born    in     1754,    who 
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became  minister  at  Whitburn,  in  Midlothian  ;  and 
Ebenezer,  born  four  years  later,  who  was  in  turn 
settled  at  Inverkeithing,  in  Fife. 

Ebenezer,  the  younger  brother,  was  a  particu- 
larly lively  boy,  and  indulged  in  many  a  youthful 
prank  and  frolic.  One  day  he  caught  hold  of 
John,  his  staid  elder  brother,  held  him  over  a  low 
bridge  on  the  river  Tyne  at  Haddington,  with  his 
head  not  far  above  the  water,  and  demanded  that 
he  should  say  "  deevil,"  on  pain  of  being  dropped 
into  the  stream.  John  sturdily  declined  to  say 
that  particular  "  sweer,"  but  was  permitted  by 
Ebenezer  to  compound  and  be  released  by  ejacu- 
lating "  doggent,"  a  familiar  minced  oath  of  the 
time. 

In  the  manse  garden,  whicli  was  well  stocked 
with  fruit  trees,  there  was  a  jargonelle  pear  tree 
which  the  minister  kept  under  his  own  particular 
care.  It  reminds  one  of  the  sacred  story  of 
Paradise  to  say  that  while  liberty  was  granted  to 
gather  apples,  gooseberries,  rasps,  and  other  pears, 
it  was  prohibited  to  touch  this  special  jargonelle 
tree.  One  day  in  the  late  autumn  Ebenezer 
noticed  that  only  two  or  three  of  the  luscious 
pears  remained ;  and,  yielding  to  temptation,  he 
put  on  his  father's  shoes  and  secured  the  prize. 
The  jargonelles  were  soon  missed,  and  suspicion 
fell  on  Ebenezer.  The  footprints  of  the  culprit 
being  visible,  Ebenezer's  shoes  were  tried,  but  to 
no  purpose.  "  Father,  let  us  try  your  shoes,"  said 
22 
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that  frolicsome  boy.  This  was  done,  and  it  was 
found  that  they  corresponded  exactly  to  the  foot- 
prints. "  How  did  you  know,  Eben,  that  my 
shoes  would  fit  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Brown,  as  he  raised 
his  eyebrows  significantly. 

On  one  of  the  annual  Communion  occasions,  a 
beefsteak  pie  had  been  prepared  for  the  dinner  of 
the  assisting  ministers.  By  a  growing,  hungry 
boy  the  services  were  accounted  to  be  very  pro- 
tracted. So  Ebenezer  found  his  opportunity, 
carefully  lifted  the  pie-crust,  and  abstracted  the 
meat.  He  then  filled  the  pie-dish  with  grass, 
and  replaced  the  crust.  During  dinner,  when  the 
crust  of  the  pie  was  broken,  the  host  and  his 
guests  were  amazed  to  see  the  green  herb  appear, 
with  a  card  above  it  bearing  the  inscription,  "  All 
flesh  is  grass." 

An  amusing  story  is  told  of  John,  Mr.  Brown's 
eldest  son,  at  the  time  when  he  reached  the 
threshold  of  his  ministerial  career.  After  com- 
pleting his  studies  in  1776,  and  before  he  was 
called  to  Whitburn,  he  spent  six  months  in  charge 
of  a  congregation  in  London,  the  minister  of 
which  was  requiring  to  rest  on  account  of  a 
breakdown  in  health.  While  thus  occupied  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Isabella  Cranston,  a 
young  lady  of  superior  gifts  who  came  from  the 
Scottish  Border,  and  was  working  in  the  cit)'  as  a 
dressmaker.  She  captivated  his  affections.  The 
father    at    Haddington,  when    told    of   his    son's 
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leanings,  was  a  little  dubious,  and  sent  Ebenezer 
to  London  "  to  play  the  part  of  Major  Pendennis." 
When  the  latter  returned,  Mr.  Brown  eagerly 
asked  him  if  he  had  met  the  girl.  Ebenezer  gave 
the  overwhelming  reply:  "Father,  if  John  does 
not  marry  Isabella  Cranston,  I  am  going  to 
marry  her  myself." 

Dean  Ramsay,  in  his  Reminiscences^  is  respon- 
sible for  another  anecdote  about  the  minister  of 
Whitburn,  which  illustrates  the  happy,  sympathetic 
feeling  which  in  those  days  characterised  the  inter- 
course between  pastor  and  people.  One  day,  in 
the  early  part  of  last  century,  Mr.  Brown  was 
travelling  on  a  small  Shetland  pony  to  take  part 
in  the  services  connected  with  the  summer  Com- 
munion at  Haddington,  his  native  place.  When 
approaching  the  village  of  Tranent  he  overtook  a 
member  of  his  own  flock.  "  What  are  ye  daein' 
here,  Janet,"  he  asked,  "  and  whaur  ye  gaun  in 
this  warm  weather  ?  "  "  'Deed,  sir,"  replied  the 
good  woman,  "  I'm  gaun  to  Haddington  for  the 
occasion,  an'  expeck  to  hear  ye  preach  this  efter- 
noon."  "  Very  weel,  Janet,  but  whaur  ye  gaun 
tae  sleep?"  "1  dinna  ken,  sir,  but  Providence 
is  aye  kind,  an'll  provide  a  bed."  Mr.  Brown 
pursued  his  journey,  but  did  not  forget  his  humble 
friend ;  and  accordingly,  after  service  in  the  after- 
noon, and  before  pronouncing  the  benediction,  he 
said  from  the  pulpit,  "  Whaur's  the  auld  wifie  that 
followed   me  frae  Whitburn  ?  "     "  Here   I'm,  sir," 
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answered  a  shrill  voice  from  a  back  seat. 
"  Aweel,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  "  I  have  fand  ye  a 
bed  ;  ye're  to  sleep  wi'  Johnnie  I'^ife's  lass." 

Ebenezer  Brown,  who  during  his  boyhood  was 
so  light-hearted,  and  played  so  many  pranks, 
settled  down  to  be  a  thoughtful,  shy,  and  reserved 
man.  lie  was  ordained  at  Inverkeithing  in 
1780,  and  came  gradually  to  be  recognised  as 
one  of  the  greatest  pulpit  orators  of  his  day. 
His  father  said  about  him  to  his  elder  brother 
John  :  "  Vou  and  I  try  to  preach ;  but  Eben 
really  caji  preach."  The  pulpit  gifts  of  the 
minister  of  Inverkeithing  won  the  admiration  of 
Lord  Brou;^ham  and  Lord  Jeffrey,  who  declared 
him  to  be  the  greatest  natural  orator  that  they 
had  ever  heard.  He  was  called  again  and  again 
to  city  congregations  ;  but  he  declined  to  leave 
Inverkeithing,  and  continued  to  labour  there 
during  a  ministry  of  fifty-six  years. 

He  had  established  a  Tuesday  evening  service 
at  North  Quecnsferry,  about  two  miles  from  his 
manse.  On  a  wild  winter  afternoon,  amid  drift- 
ing snow,  he  would  not  be  dissuaded  by  his 
daughters  from  keeping  his  engagement,  and  set 
out  with  his  pony.  The  pony's  feet  by  and  by 
became  balled  with  the  snow ;  it  staggered  about, 
and  at  last  upset  both  itself  and  its  master  into 
the  ditch  at  the  roadside.  The  feeble,  heedless 
old  man  might  have  perished  there,  had  not  a 
number    of    rough    carters,    bringing    up    whisky 
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casks  from  the  Ferry,  seen  the  catastrophe,  and 
come  to  the  rescue.  They  set  him  on  his  feet, 
wiped  the  snow  off  him,  and  said  with  true  human 
sympathy,  "  Puir  auld  man,  what  brocht  ye  here 
in  sic  a  day  ? "  Having  pierced  a  cask,  they 
brought  him  a  horn  of  whisky.  Bowing  to  them, 
he  said,  "  Sirs,  let  us  give  thanks  ! "  and  asked  a 
blessing  on  it,  and  for  his  kind  deliverers,  in  such 
a  devout,  thankful  way  that  the  rough  men  were 
melted  to  tears.  Then  they  cleaned  the  pony's 
feet,  lifted  him  on  its  back,  and  one  of  them 
accompanied  him  to  his  home.  At  the  close  of 
next  meeting  of  Presbytery,  a  court  in  which  he 
seldom  spoke,  he  rose  and  said :  "  Moderator,  I 
have  something  personal  to  myself  to  say.  I 
have  often  made  the  remark  that  real  kindness 
belongs  only  to  true  Christians,  but  " — then  he 
told  his  brethren  the  story  of  the  carters  ;  "  but 
more  true  kindness  I  never  experienced  than 
from  these  lads.  They  may  have  had  the  grace 
of  God,  I  don't  know  ;  but  I  never  mean  again  to 
be  so  positive  in  speaking  of  this  matter." 


CHAPTER   XVII 

a  bf  .Sage  of  d-ttrirh 

I 

GEORGE  LAWSON,  "  the  Sage  of  Ettrick," 
was  born  of  godly  parents  in  i  749  at  a 
small  farm  in  the  parish  of  West  Linton,  Peebles- 
shire. He  received  part  of  his  early  classical 
education  in  his  native  place  from  John  Johnston, 
afterwards  for  many  years  Burgher  minister  at 
Ecclefechan.  Thomas  Carlyle  was  brought  up 
under  Mr.  Johnston's  ministry,  and  said  of  him : 
"  He  was  the  priestliest  man  I  ever  under  any 
ecclesiastical  disguise  was  privileged  to  look 
upon." 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  young  Lawson  began  to 
attend  the  Arts  classes  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  ;  and  in  i  jCiC^  his  Presbytery  certified 
him  to  the  Divinity  Hall,  which  was  then  under 
the  professorship  of  the  Rev.  John  Swanston  of 
Kinross.  Swanston  was  a  divine  of  handsome 
appearance,  and  a  theological  tutor  of  much 
ability  and  promise  ;  but  he  died  at  the  early  age 
of   forty-five,   after    occupying    his   chair   for  only 
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three  years.  His  successor  was  John  Brown  of 
Haddington,  the  founder  of  "  the  dynasty  of  the 
Browns,"  of  whom  I  have  written  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  As  the  meetings  of  the  Hall  were  held 
wherever  the  Professor  happened  to  hold  a  pastoral 
charge,  Lawson  was  a  student  for  one  session  at 
Kinross,  and  during  the  other  four  of  the  curri- 
culum he  sat  at  the  feet  of  Professor  John  Brown 
at  Haddington. 

One  day  at  Haddington,  in  the  course  of  his 
lecture,  Lawson  being  present,  Brown  had  occasion 
to  leave  the  classroom  for  a  few  minutes ;  where- 
upon Lawson  out  of  fun  took  the  Professor's 
place,  and  began  jocularly  to  address  the  students 
in  the  tutorial  tone.  Brown,  when  he  returned, 
heard  the  sound  of  Lawson's  voice  before  opening 
the  door,  and  listened  outside  until  it  ceased. 
Then,  going  back  to  the  chair,  he  good-naturedly 
remarked,  "  I  see  that  I  have  already  got  a 
successor."  This  remark  turned  out  to  be  an 
unintentional  prophecy.  It  was  fulfilled  after 
the  lapse  of  some  eighteen  years. 

When  in  his  twenty-first  year,  Lawson  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  and,  after  receiv- 
ing a  unanimous  "  call,"  he  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  in  1771,  and  inducted  as  pastor  of  the 
Associate  or  Burgher  congregation  of  Selkirk. 
He  laboured  in  this,  his  only  charge,  for  the  long 
period  of  forty-nine  years.  In  1787  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Theology  after  the  death 
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of  John  Brown,  and  for  well-nigh  a  quarter  of  a 
century  thereafter  he  moulded  the  ministry  of 
his  denomination.  Student  life  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ettrick  had  in  it  not  a  few  elements  of 
romance,  arising  out  of  patriotic  Border  traditions 
and  ballads.  "  The  Selkirk  Hall  "  usually  met  in 
the  Professor's  church,  but  sometimes  in  a  room 
in  the  manse ;  and  from  it  Dr.  Lawson  sent  out 
a  succession  of  pastors  whose  work,  especially  as 
expositors  of  Scripture,  was  of  solid  and  striking 
excellence.  In  the  course  of  his  own  ministry  he 
"  lectured  "  to  his  people  through  the  entire  Bible. 
His  last  pulpit  appearance  was  on  February  6, 
1820,  on  which  occasion  he  was  carried  in  his 
chair  to  the  church,  and  preached  a  funeral  sermon 
with  reference  to  King  George  III.,  who  had  died 
a  few  days  previously.  Dr.  Lawson  himself 
passed  away  a  fortnight  afterwards.  The  Session 
records  narrate  the  event  in  the  following  baldly 
simple  words:  "February  21,  1820.  The  Rev. 
George  Lawson,  D.D.,  our  minister,  died  this 
evening.  The  congregation  is  therefore  become 
vacant."  The  event  occurred  only  a  few  months 
before  the  healing  of  "  the  Breach  "  between  the 
long-separated  Burghers  and  Antiburghers,  a 
union  which  the  Selkirk  Professor  had  enthusiasti- 
cally supported. 
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II 


Lawson  had  a  striking  appearance.  Being 
over  six  feet  in  stature,  his  figure  was  imposing ; 
but  he  was  of  spare  habit  and  of  sallow  com- 
plexion. His  eyes  were  small,  and  had  an  in- 
wardly absorbed  look  in  them.  His  voice  was 
melodious ;  and,  when  he  spoke,  his  face  became 
radiant.  He  was  never  robust  in  health.  A 
simple  and  homely  man,  he  was  always  plain  in 
dress,  and  in  his  mode  of  living.  His  ordinary 
attire  was  a  blue  coat,  corduroy  knee-breeches, 
and  black  furred  stockings,  with  a  Scotch  plaid 
over  his  shoulders  in  cold  weather.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  looked  as  if  he  might  have  sprung 
from  a  long  line  of  moorland  shepherds,  for  his 
face  wore  an  expression  of  pastoral  calm  and 
contentment.  In  fact,  one  might  remark  that  his 
appearance  was  "  scriptural  "  :  he  looked  like  one 
of  the  old  Hebrew  patriarchs  or  prophets.  In 
demeanour  he  was  singularly  modest,  and  of  a 
Nathanael-like  simplicity  in  his  manner ;  so  much 
so,  that  most  people  had  to  hold  intercourse  with 
him  for  some  considerable  time  before  they  began 
to  recognise  his  greatness.  Every  student  who 
went  to  "  the  Selkirk  Hall  "  discovered  that  the 
Professor  was  a  far  abler  and  more  accomplished 
man  than  he  seemed. 

His   learning  was   most  extensive   and  varied, 
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especially  in  the  department  of  Biblical  Literature. 
His  sagacity  was  so  profound  that  he  has  been 
called  not  only  "  the  Sage  of  Ettrick,"  but  also 
"  the  Solomon  of  the  Secession  Church,"  and  "  a 
Christian  Socrates."  His  scholarship  and  intel- 
lectual power  are  reflected  in  the  books  which  he 
wrote,  although  these  are  now  almost  forgotten. 
He  was  famous  for  his  extraordinary  memory. 
That  is  said  to  have  been  so  wonderful  that,  had 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  their  original  languages, 
been  lost,  they  could  have  been  recovered  almost 
entirely  from  his  memory  alone.  He  himself, 
however,  when  questioned  on  the  subject,  entered 
this  caveat :  "I  think,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  chapters  in  the  Old  Testament,  I  might 
restore  it  all.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  could  give 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  m  their  order ,  but  I 
could  repeat  them  one  way  or  other."  Alongside 
of  his  prodigious  memory,  a  curious  obliviousness, 
or  absence  of  mind,  belonged  to  him.  It  has 
been  surmised  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  his  own 
neighbour.  Dr.  Lawson,  in  his  mind's  eye,  when 
he  drew  his  graphic  portrait  of  "  the  Reverend 
Josiah  Cargill  "  in  St.  Ronan's  JVe//. 

Dr.  Lawson  was  also  a  saint.  His  life  was 
holy  and  exemplary.  He  was  a  child-sage,  full 
both  of  the  love  of  wisdom  and  of  the  wisdom  of 
love.  He  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  deep 
devotion,  profound  humility,  mild  temper,  gentle 
charit)-,  aiul    rare  catholicity   of  spirit.      His  virile 
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strength  of  character  was  accompanied  with  an 
almost  feminine  tenderness.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  he  was  held  in  the  highest  veneration 
by  the  people  among  whom  he  laboured,  by  the 
students  of  divinity  who  sat  at  his  feet,  and  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  Ettrick  and 
Tweed.  He  himself  alone  seemed  always  to  be 
unconscious  of  both  the  pregnant  genius  and  the 
rich  spiritual  grace  that  dwelt  in  him. 

When  Dr.  John  M'Farlane  of  Clapham,  in 
1862,  published  his  Life  ajid  Thnes  of  Dr. 
Laivson,  he  sent  a  complimentary  copy  of  the 
book  to  Thomas  Carlyle.  And  that  philosopher,  in 
his  letter  of  acknowledgment,  wrote  as  follows  : 

"  It  seems  to  me  I  gather  from  your  narrative 
and  from  his  own  letters,  a  perfectly  credible 
account  of  Dr.  Lawson's  character,  course  of  life, 
and  labour  in  the  world  ;  and  the  reflection  rises 
in  me  that  there  was  not  in  the  British  Island  a 
more  completely  genuine,  pious-minded,  diligent, 
and  faithful  man.  Altogether  original,  too ; 
peculiar  to  Scotland,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  guess, 
unique  even  there  and  then.  England  will  never 
know  him  out  of  any  book,  or  at  least  it  would 
take  the  genius  of  a  Shakespeare  to  make  him 
known  by  that  method  ;  but  if  England  did,  it 
might  much  and  wholesomely  astonish  her.  Seen 
in  his  intrinsic  character,  no  simple-minded  more 
perfect  lover  of  wisdom  do  I  know  of  in  that 
generation. 
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"  Professor  Lavvson,  you  may  believe,  was  a 
great  name  in  my  boy-circle,  never  spoken  of  but 
with  reverence  and  thankfulness  by  those  I  loved 
best. 

"  In  a  dim  but  singularly  conclusive  way,  I  can 
still  remember  seeing  him  and  hearing  him  preach 
(though  of  that  latter,  except  the  fact  of  it,  I 
retain  nothing)  ;  but  of  the  figure,  face,  tone,  dress, 
I  have  a  vivid  impression  (perhaps  about  my 
twelfth  year,  that  is,  in  summer  of  1807-8).  It 
seems  to  me  he  had  a  better  face  than  in  your 
frontispiece  ;  more  strength,  sagacity,  shrewdness, 
simplicity,  a  broader  jaw,  more  hair  of  his  own  (I 
don't  remember  any  wig) — altogether  a  most 
superlative  steel-grey  Scottish  peasant  (and  Scottish 
Socrates  of  the  period) — really,  as  I  now  perceive, 
more  like  the  twin-brother  of  that  Athenian 
Socrates  who  went  about  supreme  in  Athens  in 
wooden  shoes,  than  any  man  I  have  ever  ocularly 
seen." 

Prince  Leopold,  afterwards  King  of  the  Belgians, 
who  had  shortly  before  been  bereaved  of  his 
spouse,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  made  a  tour  through 
Scotland  in  18 17,  and  one  day  passed  through 
Selkirk,  accompanied  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The 
magistrates  of  the  burgh  invited  Dr.  Lawson  and 
his  students  to  take  part  in  the  procession  which 
they  had  organised  in  the  Prince's  honour,  jtnd 
the  Professor  himself  was  afterwards  presented 
to   him.        The    Doctor  expressed    in   a[)propriate 
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language  the  satisfaction  which  he  felt  in  being 
permitted  to  pay  his  respects  to  a  personage  whose 
great  ancestor,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  had  made 
so  many  sacrifices  in  the  defence  and  extension  of 
the  Protestant  faith  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
Prince  Leopold  remarked  afterwards  to  Sir  Walter 
that  he  had  received  many  compliments  from 
municipal  corporations  and  other  public  bodies  on 
account  of  the  Princess,  but  Dr.  Lawson's  was  the 
first  that  had  been  given  to  him  on  his  own 
account  and  because  of  his  connection  with  the 
Electoral  House  of  Saxony,  and  it  had  deeply 
touched  his  heart. 

Ill 

Many  of  the  principal  features  of  Lawson's 
character  may  be  suitably  illustrated  by  repeating 
some  of  the  anecdotes  about  him  which  are 
recorded  in  Dr.  M'Farlane's  admirable  Life, 
together  with  one  or  two  from  other  sources. 
His  true  nature  often  revealed  itself  in  connection 
with  matters  which  seemed  to  be  quite  trifling 
in  themselves.  We  shall  look  at  him  as  he 
appeared — 

I.  In  the  Pulpit. 

From  the  beginning  he  aimed  at  being  an 
edifying  and  acceptable,  rather  than  a  popular, 
preacher.  His  people  said  that  he  lacked  the 
oratorical  gifts  of  Mr.  Moir,  his  predecessor ;  but 
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that  his  sermons,  although  very  simple,  were  more 
learned. 

Although  the  custom  of  the  wearing  of  wigs  by- 
all  classes  of  gentlemen  began  to  die  out  early  in 
the  reign  of  George  III.,  the  practice  continued 
among  professional  men  for  a  generation  or  more. 
Lawson  wore  a  russet-brown  wig.  When  it 
became  fashionable  to  "  powder "  the  wig,  Mrs. 
Lawson  treated  her  husband's  so,  without  telling 
him,  one  summer  Sabbath  morning  before  he  left 
the  manse  for  the  church  ;  and  the  good  man  put 
it  on  without  noticing  the  difference.  The  day 
was  hot,  and  in  the  middle  of  his  discourse  the 
drops  of  perspiration  on  his  face  became  more 
unpleasant  than  usual  because  of  their  mixture 
with  the  powder.  By  and  by  the  minister  took 
off  the  wig,  and  observing  that  it  was  covered 
with  dust,  as  he  imagined,  he  deliberately  knocked 
it  on  the  side  of  the  pulpit,  and  shook  out  the 
powder;  after  which  he  again  put  it  on,  and 
resumed  his  discourse. 

Should  anything  of  importance  in  connection 
with  his  pastoral  work  have  occurred  to  him  while 
he  was  preaching,  he  thought  nothing  of  pausing 
for  a  few  moments  to  intimate  to  the  congregation 
what  was  in  his  mind.  One  day,  when  he  had 
completed  the  treatment  of  the  first  "  head  "  of  his 
discourse,  and  was  on  the  point  of  announcing  the 
second,  he  interpolated  some  such  words  as  these  : 
"  I  intend  to  hold  a  diet  of  pastoral  visitation  on 
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Tuesday  next,  and  hope  to  overtake  the  families 
residing,"  etc.  etc., — and  then  calmly  proceeded 
with  the  second  "  head." 

Although  his  congregation  were  usually  most 
attentive, — as  they  might  well  be,  for  his  dis- 
courses were  always  interesting, — he  noticed,  on 
one  occasion,  that  a  good  many  persons  seemed 
asleep  while  he  was  preaching.  He  paused  for  a 
minute,  and  almost  immediately  every  head  was 
lifted  up  to  see  what  could  be  the  matter.  He 
then  said  mildly,  "  My  people,  how  strange  is  your 
conduct !  You  gave  yourselves  up  to  sleep  while 
I  was  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Salvation  ;  and 
now,  when  I  am  silent,  you  are  all  awake." 

Dr.  Lawson  had  so  wonderful  a  knowledge  of 
Bible  truth,  as  well  as  such  alertness  of  mind  and 
readiness  of  speech,  that  he  could  at  any  time 
preach  or  deliver  an  address  on  any  subject.  He 
told  a  friend  that  once,  at  one  of  the  church 
services,  he  announced  that  his  text  would  be 
found  in  such-and-such  a-  book  of  Scripture, 
naming  also  the  chapter  and  verse.  But,  when 
he  turned  up  the  passage  in  the  pulpit  Bible,  he 
found  that  it  was  not  the  verse  from  which  he  had 
intended  to  discourse.  "  Then  what  did  you  do  ?  " 
asked  his  friend.  "  What  could  I  do,"  he  replied, 
"  but  just  preach  from  the  text  I  had  given  out  ?  " 
This  he  had  done,  and  nobody  in  the  congregation 
became  aware  of  his  mistake. 

In  his  pulpit  prelections  he  often  made  sagacious 
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remarks  which  would  not  have  suggested  them- 
selves to  any  ordinary  mind.  "  I  remember  an 
instance  of  this,"  said  an  old  man  who  was  a 
member  of  his  congregation.  "  He  was  lecturing 
in  the  fifth  chapter  of  /  Thnothy,  and  after  ex- 
pounding the  23rd  ver^e,  he  said,  'The  Apostle 
Paul  did  not  always  work  miracles,  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  ordered  Timothy  to  drink  wine, 
nor  have  left  Trophinius  at  Milctum  sick.'" 

Lau'son  had  such  a  sensitive  and  tender  heart 
that  when  delivering  his  discourses  he  would  some- 
times become  so  much  overpowered  with  feeling 
as  to  be  unable  to  proceed.  This  was  notably 
the  ca^e  one  day  when  he  was  expounding  the 
passage  in  Genesis  about  Joseph  making  himself 
known  to  his  brothers.  He  wept,  and  the  con- 
gregation also  wept.  "  I  think,"  he  said,  "  we  had 
all  better  take  a  rest  for  a  short  time."  He  then 
sat  down  in  the  pulpit  until  he  became  composed, 
when  he  resumed  his  exposition. 

IV 

Let  us  view  him  now  as  the  Professor  of 
Theology — 

2.  Among  his  Students. 

All  ministers  of  the  Secession  who  had  sat  at 
the  feet  of  Dr.  Lawson  during  their  student  days 
spoke  to  the  end  of  their  lives  with  reverence  and 
enthusiasm    about    their     venerable     tutor.       Dr. 
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Adam  Thomson  of  Coldstream  told  his  friend  Dr. 
Cairns  that  on  his  own  first  appearance  in  the 
class  the  Professor  tried  on  him  an  experiment 
which  he  seems  often  to  have  practised  on  fresh- 
men immediately  after  their  arrival  at  Selkirk. 
He  formally  repeated  the  student's  name,  and 
then  named  also  some  book,  chapter,  and  verse  of 
the  Bible,  leaving  the  young  man,  if  he  could,  to 
supply  the  quotation.  The  new-comer  was  greatly 
startled  to  hear  himself  saluted  thus  before  the 
class,  "  Adam  Thomson — Micah  vi.  8  " ;  but, 
fortunately,  he  was  able  at  once  to  reply,  "  He 
hath  shewed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good,"  etc. 
Dr.  Thomson  also  mentioned  that  when  Dr. 
Lawson  visited  him  at  Coldstream  soon  after  his 
ordination,  he  struck  with  his  foot  the  lower  or 
folio  range  of  his  library  shelves,  which  was  then 
but  poorly  occupied,  and  said,  "  Adam,  you  have 
too  few  books  there." 

It  was  seldom  that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
rebuke  any  of  the  young  men  ;  a  look  from  him 
was  usually  enough.  One  day,  however,  he  said 
to  two  students  who  were  whispering  to  each  other 
during  his  lecture:  "  If  your  conversation  is  con- 
sidered by  you  to  be  more  important  than  what  I 
am  stating,  and  you  cannot  defer  it,  you  may 
proceed  ;  but  if  not,  you  will  please  wait  till  I 
have  done." 

One    morning    the    Professor    appeared    in    the 
Hall  with  his  wig  manifestly  somewhat  tousy  and 
23 
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unkempt.  He  overheard  a  student  say  to  his 
neighbour  beside  him,  "  His  wig  is  no'  redd  the 
day."  But  it  happened  that  the  same  student, 
on  that  very  forenoon,  had  to  preach  before  the 
Doctor,  who  surprised  him  by  welcoming  him  to 
the  pulpit  with  the  words,  "  Come  away,  my  lad, 
and  we'll  now  see  wha's  wig  is  best  redd  the  day." 
Happily  the  young  man's  discourse  received  a 
favourable  criticism  from  his  tutor. 

After  a  student  had  preached  in  the  class,  his 
fellow-students  were  invited  to  offer  their  opinions 
regarding  the  discourse,  before  the  Professor 
pronounced  his  own  judgment  upon  it.  Although 
he  took  care  always  to  condemn  any  strictures 
that  were  hasty  or  unjust,  the  custom  was  not 
good,  and  it  does  not  obtain  in  our  time.  Dr. 
Robert  Simpson  of  Sanquhar,  who  was  one  of  the 
Selkirk  students,  narrates  the  following  incident : 
"  A  student  had  delivered  a  very  excellent  dis- 
course, which  was  listened  to  with  great  attention, 
and  was  favourably  received  by  the  critics  in 
general  ;  but  a  youth  of  some  pretensions,  when 
his  name  was  called,  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
commenced  his  remarks  by  saying,  '  This,  sir,  is 
a  good  discourse,  but  it  unfortunately  happens 
that  the  divisi(jn  of  the  text  is  exactly  coincident 
with,  and  precisely  the  same  as,  that  given  in  a 
printed  sermon  by  a  celebrated  preacher  of  the 
present  day.*  Here  the  good  Doctor  interrupted 
him    by  smartly  sa}ing,  '  Yes,    Mr.  ,  but   if 
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that  celebrated  preacher  went  right  in  his  division, 
was  it  therefore  necessary  that  our  friend  here 
should  go  wrong  in  his  ? '  This  was  a  dead-shot, 
and  the  critic  slunk  back  to  his  seat." 

In  his  counsels  to  his  students  with  regard  to 
both  their  sermons  and  their  prayers  when  in  the 
pulpit,  he  recommended  simplicity  and  brevity. 
One  of  his  remarks  was  to  this  effect:  "  It  was 
the  saying  of  some  man,  that  the  Devil  was  served 
by  long  sermons,  as  they  led  the  hearers  to  worldly 
thoughts,  fretfulness,  weariness,  and  slumber  ;  but 
he  might  have  added,  and  by  long  prayers  too." 

Another  of  his  advices  to  the  young  men  was 
that  they  ought  to  pay  respect  and  deference  to 
elderly  ministers.  He  said,  "  Attached  as  I  am 
to  the  doctrine  of  Presbyterian  parity,  yet  such 
modesty  and  deference  is  amiable  in  youth,  and 
to  it  age  has  a  claim." 

In  conversation  with  two  or  three  of  his 
students  he  made  this  remark :  "  A  good  voice 
will  go  far  with  some  to  gain  popularity ;  but,  rest 
assured,  it  will  take  something  else  to  maintain  it." 

On  the  subject  of  mimicry  he  once  said,  "  When 
a  student  or  a  young  minister  can  bear  to  be 
mimicked,  the  experience  may  be  useful  to  correct 
improprieties."  Then  he  added,  "  I  once  heard 
an  imitation  of  my  own  manner  in  the  pulpit ; 
and,  had  I  been  earlier  aware  of  its  defects,  I 
might  have  been  able  to  correct  them." 

Dr.  Lawson   was  full  of  bofiJiomie,  and  he  had 
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also  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  He  used  to 
say  to  his  students  :  "  Cheerfulness  tends  greatly 
to  longevity.  When  I  was  a  youth,  I  was  much 
given  to  laughter.  There  were  even  some  parts 
of  the  Bible  that  I  could  not  read  without  laugh- 
ing, such  as  that  passage  in  Isaiah  which  speaks 
of  the  ladies'  '  crisping  pins  and  nose  jewels  ' ;  and 
also  that  in  Kings  of  the  prophets  of  Baal,  where 
Elijah  says,  '  Cry  aloud,  for  he  is  a  god  ;  either 
he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  on  a 
journey,  or  peradventure  he  sleepeth,  and  must  be 
awaked.'  " 

One  day,  when  he  had  finished  his  lecture  in 
the  class,  and  was  leaving  the  room,  he  showed 
his  absent-mindedness  by  lifting  the  hat  of  one  of 
the  students,  instead  of  his  own  Hebrew  Bible, 
and  walking  away  with  it.  Having  discovered 
his  mistake,  he  returned  almost  immediately  ;  and, 
laying  the  hat  on  the  table,  he  said  only  this  :  "  I 
think  I  have  carried  off  one  of  your  hats  instead 
of  my  Bible."  But  he  was  so  greatly  respected 
that  no  one  ventured  to  laugh  at  his  expense. 

The  large  portrait  in  oil  of  Dr.  Lawson  by 
Pairman,  which  now  hangs  in  the  buildings  of  the 
New  College,  Edinburgh,  was  presented  to  him 
by  his  pupils.  He  was,  to  begin  with,  very  averse 
to  "  sit "  for  it,  because  of  his  natural  modesty  and 
simplicity  ;  but  at  last  he  consented.  When  first 
consulted  about  the  matter  by  a  deputation  from 
the  students,  he  said  :  "  I  am  certainly  veiy  much 
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obliged  to  the  young  gentlemen  who  wish  to  put 
this  honour  upon  me ;  but  I  doubt  it  will  be  in 
accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  good  woman, 
whose  husband,  while  reading  at  family  worship 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Nehemiah,  when  the  evening 
was  getting  somewhat  dark,  proposed  that  a  candle 
should  be  lighted.  '  Na,  na,'  said  she ;  '  I  think 
the  cost  would  over-gang  the  profit.' " 

V 

We  conclude  with  some  glimpses  of  Lawson  as 
he  was  seen — 

3.  In  Private  Life. 

One  day  he  was  travelling  on  foot  to  assist  at 
the  Communion  at  Newcastleton,  in  Liddesdale. 
In  his  absence  of  mind  he  left  the  road,  and  by 
and  by  became  bewildered  among  the  hills.  It 
was  still  early  in  the  day  when  he  met  a  herd-boy, 
of  whom  he  inquired  the  way.  The  boy  was 
good  enough  to  walk  with  him  for  a  mile  or  two, 
and  give  him  full  directions.  Some  hours  after- 
wards, when  the  lad  was  at  dinner  in  the  farm- 
kitchen,  he  heard  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door,  to 
which  he  answered,  "  Come  in."  To  his  very 
great  surprise  Dr.  Lawson  entered.  "  Can  you  tell 
me,"  he  asked,  "  the  road  to  Newcastleton,  and  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  you,  for  I  am  afraid  I  have 
wandered  ?  "  "  Sir,"  replied  the  bo}',  "  ye  maun  be 
baith  daft  and  donnered.      I  pat  you  on  that  road 
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this  morning  already,  and  what  brings  you  back 
this  way  again  ?  "  The  minister  now  recognised 
his  guide,  and  said  humbly  and  amiably,  "  I 
dare  say  I  am  donnered  enough,  but  I  am  not 
daft ;  I  have  reason  to  thank  God  that  I  have  lost 
none  of  my  senses  yet."  The  herd-boy  then  got 
up,  and  most  kindly  conducted  the  wanderer 
back  to  the  right  path. 

At  another  time  Mrs.  Lawson  and  her  husband 
were  returning  home  on  horseback  from  a  Com- 
munion season  in  the  neighbourhood.  She  was 
riding  on  a  pillion  behind  him.  By  her  request 
he  stopped  at  a  house  on  the  wa)',  to  permit  of 
her  calling  on  a  friend,  he  promising  to  wait, 
mounted  as  he  was,  until  she  had  paid  her  visit. 
Shortly  after  she  entered  the  house,  the  horse, 
wishing  to  get  back  to  its  stable,  walked  quietly 
away,  and  soon  reached  Selkirk.  "  Come  and 
help  your  mistress  off,"  called  the  minister  to  their 
domestic.  The  girl,  with  a  smile  of  surprise,  told 
him  that  Mrs.  Lawson  was  not  there.  So  the 
good  man  at  once  rode  back,  and  took  up  his 
better  half,  whom  he  found  making  her  way  home 
on  foot. 

Dr.  Kidston,  the  eminent  ininister  of  East 
Campbell  Street  Church,  Glasgow,  one  day  put 
this  question  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Lawson :  "  The 
second  great  commandment  is,  '  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'  Now,  Doctor,  does 
this   mean    that   we    are    really    to    love    all    our 
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fellow-creatures  as  fondly  as  we  do  ourselves  ?  " 
"  That  cannot  be,"  answered  the  Professor,  "  the 
import  of  our  Lord's  words ;  for  then  a  man 
would  have  to  love  the  wives  of  other  men  as 
dearly  as  he  loves  his  own  wife." 

Lawson  only  once  visited  London,  but  he 
remained  there  for  six  months,  having  been  sent 
up  by  the  Synod  of  his  Church  to  supply  a  vacant 
pulpit.  While  there  he  was  invited  to  dine  with 
a  family,  and  to  meet  at  their  table  Dr.  Hunter, 
who  was  then  a  very  popular  minister.  The  city 
divine,  impressed  with  what  he  judged  to  be  the 
rustic  appearance  and  manners  of  the  Selkirk 
pastor,  was  so  ill-bred  as  to  point  his  wit  at  him, 
and  treat  him  rudely.  Lawson's  anger  kindled 
up  within  him,  and  for  a  time  he  felt  that  he  must 
repel  the  man's  insolence,  and  cover  him  with 
shame  as  a  punishment  for  it.  But  soon  his 
better  nature  prevailed,  and  he  restrained  himself. 
This  thought,  he  afterwards  said,  persuaded  him 
to  let  Dr.  Hunter  alone:  "  London  is  the  scene  of 
his  duties,  and  what  I  say  may  injure  his  useful- 
ness. It  will  be  far  better  for  me  to  gain  a 
victory  over  myself  than  over  him.  His  reflections 
and  insinuations  can  do  me  no  harm."  A  fine 
illustration  this  is  of  the  Wise  Man's  proverb,  that 
"  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  better  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city." 

When  he  was  travelling  in  the  stage-coach  to 
London,  a  fellow-passenger  who  sat  opposite  him, 
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believing  him  to  be  a  minister,  expressed  surprise 
that  a  dogma  so  horrible  as  that  of  the  perdition 
of  even  the  wisest  and  best  of  heathen  men  should 
have  a  place  in  the  creed  of  Christians  ;  and  that 
any  man  should  think  that  one  so  enlightened 
and  virtuous  as  Socrates  should  not  receive  the 
gift  of  eternal  life.  To  this  Dr.  Lawson  calmly 
replied:  "God  is  the  Judge  of  all,  and  it  is  not 
for  us  to  pronounce  a  sentence  on  any.  If  you 
and  I  meet  Socrates  in  heaven,  we  shall  be  happy 
to  find  him  there.  If,  however,  he  is  not,  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  be  able  to  give  a 
sufficient  reason  for  his  absence."  During  this 
conversation  the  Doctor  had  been  sitting  with  his 
hands  clasped,  and  had  kept  twirling  the  one 
thumb  round  the  other.  Irritated  at  the  calm 
reply  which  he  had  got  to  his  question,  the 
traveller  sitting  opposite  asked  him  rudely,  "  Tray, 
sir,  do  you  always  do  that  ? "  imitating,  as  he 
spoke,  Lawson's  motion  of  his  thumbs.  "  No," 
was  the  reply,  "  I  sometimes  do  this" — and  he 
began  to  twirl  his  thumbs  in  the  reverse  way. 
After  which  answer  "  according  to  his  folly  "  the 
impertinent  wiseacre  troubled  Dr.  Lawson  no  more. 
Not  long  after  he  had  begun  his  ministry  in 
Selkirk  he  was  told  by  a  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion that  the  people  greatly  enjoyed  his  discourses, 
but  were  by  no  means  well  pleased  with  many  of 
the  texts  from  which  he  preached.  "  I  should 
not  have  been  surprised,"  was  his  answer,  "  if  they 
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had  found  fault  with  my  sermons ;  but  why 
should  they  find  fault  with  the  Divine  Word  ? " 
"  I  do  not  know,"  rejoined  the  candid  friend,  "  but 
that's  what  they  are  saying,  and  I  aye  like  to 
speak  a'  my  mind."  "  Do  you  know,"  answered 
the  Doctor,  "  what  Solomon  says  about  the  like 
of  you  ?  "  "  No,"  replied  the  man  ;  "  what  does 
Solomon  say  ?  "  "  He  says,  '  A  fool  uttereth  all 
his  mind,  but  a  wise  man  keepeth  it  in  till  after.' " 
This  person,  one  is  not  surprised  to  learn,  did  not 
annoy  the  minister  again. 

Lawson  was  dining  one  day  at  a  friend's  house. 
He  found  that  another  of  the  guests  frequently 
employed,  in  his  conversation,  the  profane  phrase, 
"  The  Devil  take  me."  The  Doctor  at  length  rose 
from  the  table,  and  ordered  his  horse.  The  host 
was  astonished,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him 
to  remain,  as  dinner  had  scarcely  begun.  But 
nothing  could  prevail  on  him  to  sit  down  again  ; 
and  when  pressed  to  explain  why  he  was  de- 
termined to  go,  he  said,  "'  That  gentleman  there 
[pointing  to  him]  has  been  praying  pretty  often 
that  the  Devil  would  take  him  ;  and,  as  I  have 
no  wish  to  be  present  at  the  scene,  I  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  depart." 

His  heart  was  full  of  sympathy  for  the  poor  in 
their  deprivations  and  afflictions.  He  was  always 
ready  to  help  them  personally,  so  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  do  so,  and  also  to  intercede  for  them 
with  others.      Here  is  a  note  which  he  sent  to  an 
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eminent  physician  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of 
intimacy : 

"  Dear  Doctor, — The  bearer  of  this  is  the  wife 
of  one  of  my  elders.  She  is  very  much  troubled 
with  a  scorbutic  disorder,  as  is  also  her  daughter. 
They  are  poor,  and  cannot  pay  the  medical  fee. 
Will  you  be  so  good  as  give  them  your  best 
advice,  and  place  it  to  the  account  of  the  Friend 
of  man  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ?  " 

It  has  been  told  of  him  that  when  a  company 
of  carters,  more  than  twenty  in  number,  were 
approaching  Selkirk  with  twice  as  man}-  wagons 
of  coal  for  the  winter  use  of  the  town,  and  they 
saw  the  old  minister  coming  in  the  opposite 
direction,  they  immediately  loosed  their  horses, 
and,  retiring  into  a  recess  on  the  roadside,  asked 
him  to  pause  and  pray  with  them.  "  The  request 
was  doubly  welcome  as  coming  from  such  men. 
In  the  impromptu  prayer  which  followed,  he  rose 
above  himself,  for  it  seemed  '  to  have  been  given 
him  in  that  hour  what  he  should  speak.'  Like 
the  great  preacher  of  the  Juda.'an  wilderness  in 
not  very  dissimilar  circumstances,  he  did  not  spare 
their  class  sins,  but  prayed  that  they  might  ever 
be  kept  from  '  taking  the  name  of  the  Lord  their 
God  in  vain,' and  that  they  might  always  remember 
that  it  was  written  in  Mis  Word  that  'a  righteous 
man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast.' " 
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One  other  anecdote  more.  Dr.  Lawson's 
incomparable  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture  was 
always  of  immense  service  to  his  clerical  brethren. 
On  one  occasion  the  Rev.  Alexander  Shanks  of 
Jedburgh  was  in  perplexity  about  the  meaning 
of  a  particular  passage.  Determined  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned  in  order  to  have  it  elucidated,  he 
ordered  his  horse,  and  set  off  to  Selkirk,  which 
is  fifteen  miles  distant  from  Jedburgh.  In  Dr. 
M'Farlane's  Life  it  is  stated  that  he  performed 
the  journey  during  the  night,  and  dismounted  at 
the  door  of  Dr.  Lawson's  manse  about  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  But  a  better  version  of  the  story, 
and  one  more  likely  to  be  correct,  is  given  in  Mr. 
James  Tait's  Tivo  Centuries  of  Bonier  CJuarJi  Life, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  John  Dodds,  for  many 
years  a  respected  elder  in  Mr.  Shanks's  congrega- 
tion. That  worthy  minister  was  an  early  riser, 
while  the  household  in  the  Selkirk  manse  had  a 
different  habit.  It  was  therefore  easy  for  the 
Jedburgh  pastor  to  ride  over  to  the  other  county 
town  in  time  to  find  the  Professor  still  asleep 
When  roused  from  his  slumbers  by  the  entrance 
of  his  friend  into  the  bedroom,  he  soon  entered 
upon  an  exegesis  of  the  passage  submitted  to 
him,  quoted  the  context,  compared  the  text  with 
other  parallel  Scriptures,  and  cleared  up  the  whole 
subject.  He  concluded,  however,  by  expressing 
his  surprise  that  a  brother  who  had  been  so  long 
a  close  student  of  the  Bible  should  have  experi- 
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enced  any  difficulty  in  connection  with  the  matter. 
As  soon  as  his  visitor  withdrew,  Dr.  Lawson 
dressed,  and  went  downstairs,  expecting  to  find 
Mr.  Shanks  seated  at  the  breakfast-table,  but 
learned  with  surprise  that  he  was  already  on  his 
way  back  to  Jedburgh.  The  theory  of  Mr. 
Dodds,  who  told  the  story  in  this  form,  was  that 
Mr.  Shanks  had  intended  to  remain  to  breakfast, 
but,  being  "  a  fiery  bit  body,"  he  was  nettled  at 
the  Professor's  remark  about  his  inability  to  inter- 
pret the  passage,  and  had  at  once  gone  off  in  high 
dudgeon. 


CHAPTER    XVIII 

Jlob^rt  Sl^irra:,  g0bert  ^all,  antr 
Winlin'  gitnbp 

ALTHOUGH  these  three  sons  of  the  Secession 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  contem- 
poraries, as  both  in  birth  and  death  they  were 
separated  from  one  another,  there  are  several 
points  of  coincidence  and  resemblance  between 
them.  All  three  were  tall  men,  and  of  com- 
manding appearance.  All  three  were  pastors  of 
"  Burgher "  congregations.  All  three  were  ex- 
tremely zealous  and  godly  ministers.  And  all 
three  have  been  remembered  since  they  passed 
away  chiefly  by  their  oddities  and  eccentricities. 

I 

Rev.  Robert  Shirra,  Kirkcaldy. 

Mr.    Shirra   was  born   at   Stirling    in    the  year 

1724.      His  parents  were  members   of  Ebenezer 

Erskine's    congregation,    and    seceded     from    the 

Church  of  Scotland  with  their  minister  in    1733. 

365 
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Robert  was  at  an  early  age  apprenticed  to  a 
tobacconist  in  his  native  town.  Soon,  however, 
he  became  the  subject  of  deep  religious  im- 
pressions, and  at  length  a  way  was  opened  for 
him  to  study  for  the  ministry.  He  entered  the 
Theological  Hall  of  the  Associate  Presbytery  in 
1746,  under  the  Professorship  of  his  own  minister. 
During  part  of  his  curriculum  as  a  divinity 
student  he  was  employed  in  teaching  some  of 
his  fellow-students  the  rudiments  of  mental 
philosophy  ;  and  in  after  life  he  used  sometimes 
to  say  to  the  famous  John  Brown  of  Haddington, 
who  succeeded  Ebenezer  Erskine  as  Professor  in 
1768,  "  Mind,  man,  though  you  are  Professor  now, 
it  was  /  who  taught  you  logic." 

Robert  Shirra  was  licensed  as  a  probationer  in 
1749,  and  was  "called"  almost  immediately 
thereafter  to  the  congregation  of  Linktown  (now 
Hethelfield),  in  Kirkcaldy.  He  was  not,  however, 
ordained  to  the  ministry  until  August  1750,  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  a  year.  When  he  was 
delivering  his  trial  discourses  for  ordination,  Ralph 
Erskine,  who  was  present  as  a  member  of  Presby- 
tery, on  being  asked  his  opinion  of  them,  answered 
in  a  tone  of  surprise,  "  Moderator,  I  forgot  that 
the  preacher  and  his  discourses  were  upon  trial  ; 
I  was  listening  for  the  edification  of  my  soul." 

Mr.  Shirra  was  twice  invited  to  undertake  the 
pastorate  of  Queen  Anne  Street  Church,  Dun- 
fermline, one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Burgher 
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congregations ;  but,  in  accordance  with  his  own 
desire,  the  Synod  refused  to  consent  to  his  trans- 
lation. For  the  long  period  of  forty-eight  years 
he  ministered  to  his  people  in  Kirkcaldy,  and  at 
last  demitted  his  charge  in  1798.  He  then 
removed  with  his  family  to  Stirling,  his  native 
town,  where  he  died  in  1803,  having  reached  his 
eightieth  year. 

Robert  Shirra  possessed  the  advantage  of  an 
impressive  physique.  He  was  six  feet  in  stature, 
and  had  an  open,  fair  countenance,  with  piercing 
eyes.  His  figure  was  portly,  and  inclined  to 
corpulency.  He  wore  a  wig  of  considerable  size, 
as  was  the  fashion  of  his  time  ;  and  also,  when 
he  was  in  full  clerical  attire,  a  cocked  hat.  The 
Kirkcaldy  people  spoke  of  him  as  "a  braw  man," 
and  agreed  that  his  appearance,  both  in  the  pulpit 
and  out  of  it,  was  majestic.  He  was,  moreover, 
of  a  lively  temperament,  and  there  was  a  touch  of 
genius  in  his  disposition.  He  had  a  keen  sense 
of  the  ludicrous,  and  both  said  and  did  odd 
things,  which  could  not  be  forgotten.  In  politics 
he  was  a  keen  Conservative,  and  became  more 
and  more  so  as  he  advanced  in  life. 

Although  it  does  not  appear  that  he  acquired 
great  learning  or  was  capable  of  profound  thinking, 
he  was  a  most  competent  theologian,  and  had  a 
firm  grasp  of  evangelical  doctrine.  His  preach- 
ing, however,  was  not  doctrinal  only ;  it  was  also 
both    practical     and     experimental.        Especially 
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during  the  first  half  of  his  ministry  he  was 
entitled  to  be  called  "  a  great  preacher " ;  and 
almost  to  the  end  his  pulpit  appearances  were 
most  effective.  Much  of  the  language  which  he 
used  was  colloquial,  and  well  sprinkled  with  the 
vernacular.  Being  a  true  shepherd,  he  also 
watched  over  the  souls  of  his  people  individually. 
He  says  himself  about  his  pastoral  methods  in 
his  diary,  under  date  February  i  8,  1757,  when  he 
was  a  young  minister:  "  Upon  dismissing  the  con- 
gregation, I  detain  two  or  three,  with  whom  I 
converse  personally  about  the  sense  they  have  of 
heart-religion,  and  what  influence  the  Word  has 
upon  them.  It  is  in  this  way  that  I  shall  know 
better  how  to  give  every  one  his  portion  in  due 
season.      O  Lord,  countenance  this  exercise  !  " 

Mr.  Shirra's  eccentricities  were  only,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  surface  of  his  nature.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  deeply  devout  spirit.  During  his  whole 
life  and  ministry  he  practised  the  presence  of 
God,  and  lived  in  the  atmosphere  of  prayer.  He 
now  and  then  observed  days  of  humiliation  and 
thanksgiving  in  his  own  family,  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  being  occupied  with  religious  exercises. 
To  his  son  he  said  quaintly,  very  shortly  before 
his  death :  "  My  journey  in  life  has  been  none  of 
the  shortest  ;  I  have  been  fatigued  by  it.  But 
when  I  shall  have  obtained  rest  in  the  grave,  such 
as  Lazarus  had,  I  shall  rise  early  in  the  morning 
of   the  resurrection ;    and  you    will    be  surprised 
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when  you  see  your  father  again,  shining  forth  in 
all  the  beauties  of  immortal  youth." 

In  the  year  1S50  Dr.  John  Brown  Johnston, 
one  of  Mr.  Shirra's  successors  in  the  pastorate  of 
the  congregation  of  Bethelfield,  published  a  brief 
Memoir  of  Mr.  Shirra,  together  with  two  or  three 
of  his  discourses  and  other  literary  remains.  He 
includes  in  his  sketch  of  the  good  man's  life  a 
considerable  number  of  the  amusing  incidents 
and  quaint  characteristic  sayings  which  are  placed 
to  his  credit,  Dr.  Johnston  having  made  every 
possible  effort  to  authenticate  them.  I  shall 
repeat  most  of  these  in  what  follows. 

First  of  all,  let  us  look  at  Mr.  Shirra  in  the 
pulpit. 

One  Sabbath,  shortly  after  the  beginning  of 
the  service,  a  young  officer  of  a  volunteer  corps, 
which  was  at  the  time  stationed  in  Kirkcaldy, 
came  into  the  church  rigged  out  in  fresh  uniform, 
thereby  attracting  the  attention  of  the  congrega- 
tion. He  seemed  to  be  walking  about  longer 
than  was  necessary  if  he  was  merely  looking  for  a 
seat ;  but  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  take  one 
quickly,  by  reason  of  the  minister  saying  to  him, 
"  Sit  down,  man  ;  we'll  see  your  new  breeks  when 
the  kirk  comes  out." 

Preaching  in    Aberdeen   one  day  on   the  words, 

"  Neither  give  place  to  the  Devil"  (Kph.  iv.  27), 

Mr.  Shirra  enlivened  his  illustration  of  the   many 

ways  in  which  the   Evil  One  seeks  to  ensnare  the 

24 
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Lord's  people,  b)'  sa)  iii;^  abiupll)',  as  his  eye 
caught  sight  of  a  new  gown  which  a  lady  in  the 
congregation  was  attempting  to  display  to  advan- 
tage, "  Aye,  and  he  will  sometimes  make  you  proud 
even  of  your  braw  (/u(/s." 

At  one  of  the  services  in  his  own  church, 
immediately  after  the  singing  of  the  opening  psalm, 
and  just  as  Mr.  Shirra  was  about  to  say,  "  Let  us 
pray,"  the  precentor  called  out  (as  was  the  practice 
of  the  time  in  some  parts  of  the  country),  "  The 
prayers    of    the   congregation    arc    requested    for 

David  ,  one  of  the  members."      The  minister, 

who  had  not  been  informed  of  this  beforehand, 
looked  down  over  the  side  of  the  pulpit  and  said 
to  the  praise-leader,  "  Ls  David  ill?"  Having 
been  answered  in  the  affirmative,  his  next  words 
were,  "  Weel,  weel,  let  us  pray  for  him  "  ;  and 
forthwith  he  began  his  intercession  with  the  words 
of  Scripture,  "  Lord,  remember  David,  and  all  his 
afflictions." 

Mr.  Shirra  seems  to  have  had  but  scanty 
patience  with  the  misdemeanour  of  sleeping  in 
church.  One  afternoon  he  noticed  a  young  man 
asleep  in  the  gallery,  and  requested  those  who 
were  sitting  near  to  awake  him,  adding  the  words, 
"  For,  if  he  should  fall  down  dead,  as  the  young 
man  did  in  Paul's  days,  he  will  have  to  lie  dead 
for  me  ;  I  am  not  able,  like  the  Apostle,  to  raise 
him  to  life  again." 

Quoting  one  daj-  the  confession  of  the  Psalmist, 
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"  I  said  in  my  haste,  All  men  are  liars,"  he  made 
this  observation  :  "  It  would  seem,  David,  that  in 
saying  this  you  were  hasty  or  ill-advised,  and  you 
seem  to  think  that  your  saying  it  calls  for  an 
apology ;  but  had  you  lived  in  our  day,  you 
might  have  said  it  at  your  leisure,  and  made  no 
apology  about  it." 

Referring  on  another  occasion  to  the  Psalmist's 
resolution  in  Psalm  cxix.,  "  I  will  run  the  way  of 
Thy  commandments,  when  Thou  shalt  enlarge 
my  heart,"  Mr.  Shirra  said,  "  Well,  David,  what  is 
your  first  resolution  ?  '  /  ivill  run!  Run  away, 
then,  David,  who  hinders  you  ?  What  is  your 
next  ?  '  I  will  run  the  zvay  of  Thy  coniinandments! 
Better  run  yet,  David  ;  what  is  your  next  ?  '  I 
will  run  the  way  of  Thy  commandments,  when 
Thou  shalt  enlarge  my  heart!  No  thanks  to  you, 
David  ;  we  could  all  run  as  well  as  you,  with  such 
help." 

Repeating  in  one  of  his  discourses  the  Apostle's 
words,  "  I  have  learned,  in  whatsoever  state  I  am, 
therewith  to  be  content,"  he  made  this  remark, 
"  Aye,  Paul,  ye  have  learned  well,  ye  have  got 
far  on  ;  but  let  us  be  thankful  we're  at  the  skuil." 

Next,  there  are  some  specimens  of  Mr.  Shirra's 
sayings  in  his  pastoral  intercourse  with  his  people. 

Visiting  an  aged  and  infirm  woman  who  was  a 
member  of  the  congregation,  he  lifted  a  shawl 
which  had  fallen  from  her  shoulders,  and  carefully 
adjusted    it.      The    old    body  apologised   for  the 
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trouble  which  this  gave  him  ;  but  he  replied  with 
delicate  and  beautiful  Christian  feeling,  "  Whecsht, 
woman  !  v.e  should  ay  be  respectful  and  kind  to 
yow,  for  ye  arc  a  Kings  (foc/itcr," 

On  another  day  he  was  walking  with  a  lady 
along  the  princi[)al  street  of  "  the  lang  toun,"  as 
Kirkcaldy  is  called,  when  his  companion  drew  his 
attention  to  a  fine  house  which  was  in  process  of 
erection.      She    said,  "  That    is   a   si)lendid    house, 

Mr.   Shirra,  that    Mr.    F is   building."     "Oh 

aye,"  was  the  answer  ;  "  but,  lass,  there's  a  house 
preparing  for  you  and  inc  a  thousand  times  better 
than  that — the  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens." 

A  )'oung  man  who  belonged  to  Mr.  Shirra's 
congregation  was  newK'  married  to  a  member  of 
the  Parish  Church  in  the  town.  The  knot  had 
been  tied,  of  course,  by  the  bride's  minister  ;  but 
the  bride  induced  her  husband  to  "  kirk  "  her  on 
the  next  Sunday  in  the  place  of  worship  which 
she  had  alwa)'s  attended  before  the  wedding. 
This  constituted  on  the  bridegroom's  part  what 
the  early  Seceders  looked  upon  as  the  flagrant 
offence  of  "  occasional  hearing,"  and  accordingly 
he  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  Linktown 
Kirk-Session.  He  obeyed  the  summons.  But 
the  Moderator,  who  desired  the  court  to  act 
leniently,  said,  "  Weel,  Thomas,  I  suppose  ye  ken 
what  ye  have  been  sent  for ;  ye've  no  intention  of 
doing  the  like  ag  lin,  have  ye?  "     Thomas  answered. 
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"  I  hope  I  will  never  have  any  occasion,  sir," 
"  Weel,  weel,"  rejoined  Mr.  Shirra,  "  gang  awa' 
hame  and  settle  the  matter  wi'  your  wife,  and  I'll 
settle  it  wi'  the  Session." 

It  remains  to  set  down  one  or  two  anecdotes 
about  this  worthy  man  as  he  appeared  in  social 
life. 

He  was  walking  one  day  in  the  grounds  of 
Raith,  near  Kirkcaldy,  when  the  proprietor  of  the 
estate  met  him.  The  man  was  short  of  stature, 
and  addressed  the  minister  roughly :  "  Who  are 
you,  sir,  and  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  Do  you 
not  know  that  all  this  land  is  my  property  ? " 
Mr.  Shirra  drew  himself  up  with  great  majesty  to 
his  full  height,  and,  having  slowly  measured  the 
laird  with  his  eye  from  head  to  foot,  answered 
simply  :  "  Fuir  man  !  every  dog  has  his  day  ;  in 
the  course  o'  a  year  or  twa,  my  estate  will  be 
twice  the  size  o'  yours."  The  laird,  having  dis- 
covered soon  afterwards  that  it  was  Mr.  Shirra 
with  whom  he  had  had  this  rencontre,  sent  hiin  a 
kind  message  that  he  must  consider  himself  at 
liberty  to  walk  in  the  grounds  of  Raith  as  often 
as  he  pleased. 

The  important  congregation  of  Bristo, 
Edinburgh,  was  vacant  for  nearly  four  years  after 
the  death  of  its  first  minister,  the  Rev.  John 
Patison ;  and  before  the  vacancy  ended  through 
the  ordination  of  Dr.  James  Peddie  in  1783  the 
interval    was    occupied    with   no  fewer    than  five 
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unsuccessful  "  calls,"  One  day  during  this  period, 
when  malcontents  in  Bristo  Church  were  keeping 
up  an  unedifying  agitation,  and  had  carried  their 
case  to  the  Presbytery,  Mr.  Shirra  was  riding  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdour,  along  with  the 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Brown  of  Inverkeithing.  Both 
ministers  knew  that  the  Associate  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh  was  to  meet  that  day  on  business 
connected  with  the  strife.  Looking  across  the 
Firth  of  Forth  towards  the  city,  Mr.  Shirra  said, 
"  Oh,  Eben,  man,  they'll  hae  het  wark  on  the  ither 
side  the  day  !  should  we  not  pray  for  them  ?  " 
Mr.  Brown  having  agreed,  his  companion  pro- 
ceeded with  solemnity  and  fervour  to  solicit 
Divine  guidance  for  their  brethren  who  were  on 
the  point  of  meeting  in  Edinburgh. 

Dr.  Johnston,  in  his  Alonoir  of  Mr.  Shirra, 
inserts  part  of  a  communication  containing  remi- 
niscences of  him  from  the  Rev.  William  Eraser  of 
Alloa,  as  follow-s  :  "In  August  1797,  when  I 
was  on  my  way  to  Selkirk  to  attend  the  Divinity 
Hall,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brown  (after- 
wards Dr.  Thomas  Brown  of  Dalkeith,  a  son  of 
Professor  John  Brown  of  Haddington),  we  called 
on  Mr.  Shirra,  who  took  us  into  his  study,  prayed 
with  us,  gave  us  some  good  advices,  and  particu- 
larly exhorted  us  to  folk)W  the  example  of  our 
pious  fathers." 

Once  when  Mr.  Shirra  was  in  Edinburgh  on  a 
visit,  he'sau-,  from  the  window  of  a  house  in  the 
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West  Bow,  a  convict  being  led  down  from  the 
Tolbooth  prison — "  the  Heart  of  Midlothian  " — 
to  the  place  of  execution  in  the  Grassmarket. 
After  gazing  for  a  short  time  upon  the  melancholy 
spectacle,  he  said  to  those  who  were  in  the  room, 
"  Puir  chiel  !  I  think  we  should  pray  for  him"; 
and,  kneeling  down,  he  offered  up  some  tender 
and  impressive  petitions  in  behalf  of  the  wretched 
criminal. 

In  the  year  1779,  when  the  American  pirate, 
Paul  Jones,  was  attempting  to  reach  Leith  to 
destroy  the  shipping  in  that  port,  he  anchored  his 
squadron  under  cover  of  the  small  island  of  Inch- 
keith.  Mr.  Shirra  noticed  the  strange-looking 
craft,  and  asked  a  member  of  his  congregation, 
"  What  vessels  are  these  ?  "  He  was  informed 
that  they  were  understood  to  be  American 
privateers.  On  hearing  this,  he  looked  up 
devoutly  to  heaven,  and  said,  "  Lord,  if  they  are 
enemies,  do  Thou  put  Thy  hook  in  their  nose, 
and  Thy  bridle  in  their  lips,  and  turn  them  back 
by  the  way  that  they  came."  Proceeding  along  the 
shore  some  time  afterwards,  Mr.  Shirra  said  to  a 
friend,  "  The  Lord  \vi'  His  wind  could  easily  blaw 
them  out  o'  the  Firth."  This  actually  happened 
soon  afterwards.  The  unfavourable  winds  in- 
creased to  a  gale,  and  the  attack  which  the  pirate 
had  meditated  became  impossible. 

After  his  retiral  to  Stirling  in  his  old  age,  Mr. 
Shirra    lived    quite    near   the    Castle.      One  day, 
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when  a  regiment  that  had  been  stationed  there 
was  leaving,  the  old  man  was  sitting  in  an  arm- 
chair before  the  door  of  his  house ;  and  as  the 
soldiers  passed  he  called  out,  "  God  bless  you,  my 
lads,  God  bless  you."  Hearing  this,  the  com- 
manding officer  courteously  ordered  the  men  to  halt, 
and  to  fire  a  royal  salute  in  honour  of  the  vener- 
able Secession  minister. 

II 

Rev.  Robert  Hall,  Kelso. 

Mr.  Hall  was  a  native  of  Cathcart  parish,  near 
Glasgow.  His  parents  were  of  the  middle  class, 
and  lived  on  a  farm  which  had  been  occupied  by 
the  Hall  family  for  several  generations.  He  was 
one  of  the  three  students  of  the  first  year  who 
entered  the  Associate  (Burgher)  Divinity  Hall  in 
1779.  He  is  not  to  be  confused  with  his  illustrious 
contempol-ary,  Robert  Hall  of  Leicester,  the  great 
pulpit  orator;  but  Dr.  James  Hall,  of  Rose  Street 
and  Broughton  Place  Churches,  Edinburgh, — a 
learned  and  eloquent  minister,  possessed  of  much 
courtly  dignity, — was  his  elder  brother.  Robert 
received  "  calls "  to  Eaglesham,  Renton,  and 
Fenwick.  By  and  by  he  was  ordained  at  Kelso, 
although  the  settlement  was  not  very  harmonious, 
in  1786.  This  turned  out  to  be  his  only  pastoral 
charge.  He  died  in  1831,  after  a  strenuous 
ministry  of  forty-five  years. 
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Mr,  Hall,  although  somewhat  heavy-looking, 
had  otherwise  a  fine  physique  and  an  imposing 
mien  and  carriage.  He  possessed  considerable 
force  of  character,  and — as  the  ego  in  him  was 
strong —  a  decided  will  of  his  own.  His  deference 
to  self,  though  inoffensive,  was  at  once  conspicuous 
and  profound.  Dr.  John  Brown,  the  Scottish 
essayist,  says  of  him  that  "  if  he  had  been  a 
Spaniard,  he  would  (to  adopt  Coleridge's  story) 
have  taken  off  or  touched  his  hat  whenever  he 
spoke  of  himself"  Yet  he  was  distinguished  by 
so  many  sterling  qualities  of  character  that  those 
who  knew  him  intimately  never  regarded  his 
egotism,  though  it  always  amused  them  mightily, 
as  due  to  vanity,  but  only  as  a  mild  form  of 
mental  aberration. 

Like  his  elder  brother,  he  was  a  most  acceptable 
preacher.  Each  of  them,  after  obtaining  licence, 
got  the  offer  of  a  living  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
but  neither  thought  for  a  moment  of  accepting  it. 
Robert  used  to  say,  "  Had  the  living  been  a 
bishopric,  I  would  have  thrown  the  offer  back 
in  their  face." 

"  In  preaching,"  writes  the  Rew  Peter  Landreth, 
"  his  egotism  was  expelled  by  a  nobler  inspiration, 
which,  possessing  his  whole  nature,  allowed  no 
room  for  thoughts  about  the  '  Rev.  Robert  Hall, 
A.M. ' ;  and,  completely  engrossed  with  the 
momentous  theme  of  '  Christ  crucified,'  he  gave  it 
forth  in  such  views  and  appeals  as  might  reach 
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and  Iodide  in  the  souls  ui  his  hearers.  In  the 
pulpit  his  dignified  presence  and  sonorous  voice 
were  pervaded  by  an  extreme  animation  :  all  his 
looks,  gestures,  and  tones  conspiring  to  form  a 
most  earnest  and  effective  delivery  of  his  message. 
His  preaching  was  rather  exclusively'  adapted  to 
the  adult  class ;  but,  occasionally,  the  strong  man 
passed  into  a  mood  of  tenderness,  and  then  his 
pleadings  and  appeals  had  an  exquisite  charm  for 
the  young,  and  gently,  yet  irresistibly,  took  hold 
of  their  heart  and  memory.  Mr.  Hall's  simple 
and  winning  words  of  address  to  the  young  were 
— like  the  surprise  of  water  from  the  rock,  or  of 
honey  from  the  lion — not  soon  to  be  forgotten." 
And,  whether  he  was  addressing  young  or  old,  his 
sermons  were  so  pronouncedly  evangelical  that  he 
came  to  be  distinctively  known  as  "  The  Gospel 
Preacher." 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  sundr>'  peculiar  oddities, 
together  with  a  certain  crabbedness  of  disposition 
and  manner,  Robert  Hall  came  to  be  the  longer 
the  more  highly  esteemed  both  by  his  own  people 
and  also  throughout  the  whole  Border  community. 

Mr.  Hall  was  never  married.  In  his  old  age  he 
confessed  one  day  to  a  friend  that  he  had  at  no 
time  taken  a  vow  of  celibacy.  His  words  were: 
"  Well,  sir,  it  is  said  that  there  never  was  a  silly 
Jockie  but  there  was  a  silly  Jenny  ;  but — would 
you  believe  it,  sir  ? — we  made  the  attempt  our- 
.selves  three  times,  and  three  times  were  unsuccess- 
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ful."  The  good  man,  however,  at  least  in  one  of 
the  cases,  had  not  gone  about  the  business  of 
courting  in  the  right  way.  He  employed  a 
brother  minister  to  inform  the  young  lady  of 
his  desire ;  and  the  latter  had  replied  much  as 
"  Priscilla,  the  Puritan  maiden  "  had  done  to  John 
Alden,  the  envoy  of  Miles  Standish.  She  had 
indicated,  not  obscurely,  that  she  would  prefer  the 
intermediary  rather  to  speak  for  himself,  which 
accordingly  he  did  ! 

Many  anecdotes  used  to  be  in  circulation 
regarding  sayings  and  doings  of  this  good  man, 
some  in  connection  with  his  pulpit  appearances, 
and  others  with  his  social  intercourse. 

One  Sabbath  forenoon,  when  reading  as  his 
text  the  entreaty  of  the  "  man  of  Macedonia  " 
whom  the  Apostle  Paul  saw  in  vision,  he  pro- 
nounced the  last  word,  and  with  great  emphasis, 
"  kuz"  instead  of  "  us " :  "  Come  over  into 
Macedonia,  and  help  huz."  And  he  repeated  the 
words  after  this  fashion  so  frequently  that  the 
young  people  began  not  only  to  smile  but  even  to 
titter.  This  behaviour  on  their  part  caused  Mr. 
Hall  much  annoyance ;  and  at  last,  stopping 
suddenly  and  pointing  with  extended  forefinger 
to  a  young  lady  who  was  sitting  with  the  family 
to  which  she  belonged,  he  exclaimed,  "  Ye  needna 
lauch,  lass  ;  it'll  be  nae  lauchin'  some  day  !  " 

On  another  occasion,  when  discoursing  upon 
the    moral    frailty  and   the    spiritual    heedlessness 
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even  of  many  professing  Christians,  he  compared 
mankind  to  "  a  lot  o'  drunken  folk  and  daft  folk." 
Then,  observing  some  of  his  hearers  showing  signs 
of  risibility,  he  drew  himself  up,  and  looking  over 
to  the  pew  occupied  by  a  certain  family,  called 
out  in  a  stentorian  voice,  "  I  see  some  one  lauchin' 
doon  there.  I  repeat  it,  We  are  a'  drunken  folk 
and  dafi  folk.      Anybody  lauchin'  doon  there?" 

Mr.  James  Buchan,  New  York,  who  was  brought 
up  in  Robert  Hall's  congregation,  relates  the 
following  in  some  of  his  early  reminiscences  which 
appeared  several  years  ago  in  the  Kelso  Chronicle : 
"  One  Sunday  I  was  witness  to  a  most  extra- 
ordinary scene.  Old  John  Fair,  a  retired  dry 
goods  merchant,  had  long  been  an  active  member 
of  the  church,  but  a  difference  with  Mr.  Hall  had 
caused  him  to  leave  and  settle  in  the  Auld  Kirk. 
Having  Mr.  Pringlc,  a  talented  young  probationer, 
preaching  for  us  on  trial,  Mr.  Fair  came  to  hear 
him  one  Sunday  afternoon,  and  occupied  a  seat 
in  hi-s  old  pew  on  the  side  of  the  aisle  to  the  right 
of  the  pulpit.  At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Pringle's 
sermon,  seeing  Mr.  Hall  rise  to  make  some  re- 
marks, Johnny  manifested  all  haste  to  leave  the 
church,  which  at  once  attracted  Mr.  Hall's  nc;tice, 
and  he  immediately  roared  out,  '  Ye  needna  rin 
away,  Johnn)' !  Ye  needna  rin  away,  man  !  '  I 
shall  never  forget  the  wild  and  dumbfounded  look 
of  the  old  draper  as  he  turned  round  when  bolting 
out  of  the  door." 
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Hall  seems  to  have  conceived  a  strong  prejudice 
against  his  brother  minister,  Dr.  John  Belfrage  of 
Slateford.  Dr.  Belfrage  was  also  a  man  of  strik- 
ing appearance,  tall,  handsome,  full  of  dignity, 
and  polished  in  demeanour.  The  Kelso  pastor 
met  him  one  day  in  the  lobby  of  the  Synod,  and, 
drawing  himself  up  as  he  passed,  he  muttered 
between  his  teeth,  "  Aye  high  and  michty — high 
and  michty  !  "  "  There's  a  pair  of  us,  Mr.  Hall," 
replied  the  other. 

It  would  appear  that  Robert  Hall  was  in  the 
habit  of  comparing  the  human  body — "  our  earthly 
house  of  this  tabernacle" — to  "a  doon-coming 
hoose  "  ;  and  in  his  later  years  he  was  sometimes 
highly  offended  when  any  of  his  friends  took  the 
liberty  of  complimenting  him  on  his  good  health 
and  his  robust  appearance.  One  morning,  when 
he  was  taking  a  "  constitutional,"  he  met  a  lady, 
one  of  his  members,  who,  after  the  usual  greeting, 
said  to  him,  "  Ye're  looking  rale  wcel  this  morning, 
Mr.  Hall  "  ;  to  which  he  replied,  "  Ve're  daft,  Jean." 
She  answered,  "  I'm  no'  daft,  Mr.  Hall ;  I  never 
saw  ye  looking  better."  On  receiving  this  repeti- 
tion of  the  compliment,  the  minister  drew  himself 
up  with  severity,  and  thundered  forth  the  words, 
"  Woman,  ye  were  aye  daft !  "  as  he  walked  away 
in  high  dudgeon. 

Robert  Hall  had  reason  to  be  much  interested 
in  telepathy,  although  the  word  w^as  not  then  in 
use.      He   believed    that   the  death   of  his  mother 
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was  revealed  to  him  in  a  dream.  One  night,  not 
knowing  that  she  was  ill,  he  dreamed  three  times 
over,  and  most  distinctly,  that  he  saw  a  funeral 
procession  at  Cathcart,  in  which  he  himself  was  a 
prominent  figure,  while  his  mother  was  seated  on 
the  dickey  of  the  hearse  beside  the  driver.  Find- 
ing himself  ill  at  ease,  he  set  out  next  morning 
for  Cathcart,  and  arrived  just  in  time  for  his 
mother's  funeral.  This  he  could  not  have  done  if 
he  had  waited  for  any  summons  to  come  ;  for  her 
departure  had  occurred  suddenly,  and  in  those 
days  travelling  was  slow. 

On  another  night  the  good  man  was  unable  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  go  to  bed,  being  conscious 
of  an  irresistible  impulse  to  walk  out  along  the 
Edinburgh  Road  to  a  toll-house,  which  was  a  little 
more  than  a  mile  from  his  manse.  It  was  mid- 
night when  he  arrived  at  the  spot,  and  at  that 
very  moment  the  dour  was  opened  by  the  toll- 
keeper,  who  was  a  member  of  Mr.  Hall's  con- 
gregation. The  man  was  greatly  startled  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  minister,  and  asked 
what  had  brought  him  there  at  such  an  untimeous 
hour.  Mr.  Hall  told  him.  "Then,"  rejoined  the 
toll-keeper,  "  God  has  sent  you  to  save  my  life. 
I  had  opened  the  door  to  go  out  and  commit 
suicide  ;  but  you  have  been  sent  to  keep  me  from 
becoming  guilty  of  that  great  sin." 

One  very  rainy  day  Robert  Hall  was  met  in 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh  by  a  loquacious  acquaint- 
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ance,  who  often  assailed  him  with  railler\'  more  or 
less  good-humoured,  and  now,  as  he  drew  near, 
was  eagerly  opening  his  lips  to  begin.  "  Shut 
your  mouth,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  minister  in  an 
authoritative  tone ;  "  shut  your  mouth,  and  keep 
the  rain  out  and  the  nonsense  in  ! " 

On  another  occasion,  at  Synod  time,  two  of 
the  probationers  of  the  Burgher  Church  saw  the 
dignified  Kelso  minister  approaching,  and  resolved 
that  they  would  introduce  each  other  to  him, 
hoping  to  derive  some  amusement  from  his  recep- 
tion of  them.  They  carried  out  their  purpose  ; 
but  Mr.  Hall,  who  suspected  that  they  were 
seeking  for  merriment  rather  than  for  wisdom, 
surprised  them  by  answering,  "  Ye  are  young  men 
coming  into  the  world,  and  I  am  an  old  man 
going  out  of  it ;  it's  no'  worth  my  while  to  make 
your  acquaintance.      Good  morning,  gentlemen." 

Mr.  Hall,  it  was  noticed,  was  sometimes  more 
unreasonably  irascible  towards  his  co-presbyter, 
Dr.  Adam  Thomson  of  Coldstream,  than  he  was 
to  other  members  of  Presbytery  who  now  and 
again  differed  from  him  in  opinion.  Perhaps  he 
was  slightly  jealous  of  the  amiable  and  eminent 
minister  of  Coldstream.  One  day  he  had  knocked 
at  the  door  of  Dr.  Thomson's  manse,  but  the 
maid  did  not  appear  as  quickly  as  he  expected. 
Instead  of  knocking  a  second  time,  as  any  one 
else  would  have  done,  he  went  to  the  parlour 
window,  and  looking   in   upon  Mrs.  Thomson  and 
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others  of  the  family,  shouted,  "If  ye  were  not 
going  to  let  me  in,  ye  might  have  had  the  polite- 
ness to  come  to  the  door  and  tell  me."  Mrs. 
Thomson  hastened  to  admit  him,  and  assured  him 
that  if  she  had  not  expected  that  the  maid  would 
at  once  open  the  door,  she  would  have  done  so 
herself.  "  It  is  all  palaver,  madam — it  is  all 
palaver,"  was  his  rejoinder.  This  was  not  merely 
eccentricity  on  his  part :  it  was  also  positive 
rudeness. 

In  the  year  181 5  Mr.  Hall  published,  at  the 
request  of  his  own  people  and  some  of  his  brother 
ministers,  a  notable  sermon  on  the  subject  of 
Missions  to  the  Heathen.  It  was  a  weighty  and 
impressive  utterance,  and  its  author  was  exceed- 
ingly proud  of  it.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have 
regarded  it  as  both  perfect  in  substance  and  fault- 
less in  expression.  He  continued,  accordingly,  to 
take  the  greatest  interest  in  the  production,  and 
to  keep  his  ears  open  to  all  that  he  heard  said 
about  it.  One  day  he  went  into  the  manse- 
kitchen  to  pay  for  a  load  of  coal  which  had  been 
brought  in.  Leezie,  his  housekeeper,  had  left  a 
copy  of  "  the  sermon  "  lying  on  the  dresser  ;  and 
the  carter,  knowing  the  minister's  foible,  having 
taken  up  the  booklet,  said,  as  if  to  himself,  when 
he  was  laying  it  down,  "  There's  that  grand 
sermon  o'  Mr.  Hall's."  "What's  that,  John? 
what's  that  ye  said  ?  "  the  author  eagerly  asked. 
"  Aweel,  sir,"  answered  John,  with  a  little  feigned 
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reluctance,  "  I  was  only  saying  what  I  heard  Mr. 
Lundie  [the  parish  minister]  say  the  other  day. 
I  had  driven  coal  for  him,  and  he  was  payin'  me, 
as  ye  are,  when,  takin'  up  a  bit  buikie  that  lay  on 
the  table  near  the  coal  bill,  he  made  the  observe, 
'  There's  that  grand  sermon  o'  Mr.  Hall's.' " 
"  Just  so,  John  ;  just  so,"  answered  the  minister^ 
highly  gratified.  A  week  or  two  afterwards  Mr. 
Hall  was  making  his  usual  perambulation  round 
and  round  Kelso's  spacious  Square,  when  he 
caught  sight  of  the  carter,  shouted  to  him  to  come 
near,  and  caused  him  to  describe  minutely  over 
again  his  interview  with  Mr.  Lundie,  particular 
emphasis  being  laid  upon  what  that  gentleman 
had  really  said  about  "  the  sermon." 

A  good  story  is  told  of  Robert  Hall's  skilful- 
ness  in  bringing  out  on  one  occasion  certain  traits 
of  character  in  four  of  the  most  eminent  Burgher 
ministers  of  his  time,  by  asking  each  one  of  them, 
when  apart  from  the  others,  the  same  personal 
question.  The  occasion  may  have  been  one  of 
the  annual  meetings  of  Synod  ;  and  the  question 
related  to  individual  pulpit  gifts.  The  first  of 
the  four  was  Dr.  Alexander  Fletcher,  of  Bridge  of 
Teith,  and  afterwards  of  Finsbury  Chapel,  London 
— a  minister  of  exceptional  popularity,  and  a 
prince  of  preachers  to  children.  Dr.  Fletcher 
was  by  no  means  unconscious  of  his  endowments. 
So  when  Mr.  Hall  said  to  him,  "  Are  you  a 
popular  preacher,  Dr.  Fletcher  ? "  his  reply  was, 
25 
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"  Yes,  thank  God,  1  am.  I  have  been  so  from  the 
beginning  of  my  ministry ;  and  I  hope,  by  His 
grace,  to  maintain  my  acceptability  to  the  end." 
The  second  of  the  four  was  John  Brown  of 
Whitburn,  to  whom  I  have  referred  in  former 
chapters.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  humility,  guile- 
less simplicity,  and  acknowledged  saintliness  of 
character.  Accordingly,  when  Hall  asked  him 
the  question,  "  Are  you  a  popular  preacher,  Mr. 
Brown  ?  "  the  good  man  replied,  "  Ah  !  no'  me  ; 
I'm  only  a  puir,  weak,  unworthy  instrument." 
The  third  was  Dr.  John  Dick,  of  Greyfriars 
Church,  Glasgow,  who  was  for  thirteen  years 
Professor  of  Theology  to  the  Secession  Church — 
a  master  of  Calvinistic  dogmatics,  with  a  clear 
head,  compact  strength,  severe  judgment,  and  a 
luminous,  coldly  simple  style  of  both  preaching 
and  teaching.  "  Are  you  a  popular  preacher,  Dr. 
Dick  ?  "  The  Professor  answered,  "  Sir,  I  despise 
popularity."  The  last  of  the  four  was  Dr.  James 
Peddie,  of  Bristo  Church,  Edinburgh,  the  Nestor 
of  the  Secession  in  that  city — a  divine  of  much 
force  of  character,  a  preacher  of  massive  discourses, 
an  excellent  expositor,  and  an  able  controversial- 
ist. "Are  you  a  popular  preacher,  Dr.  Peddie?" 
The  Doctor's  reply  was,  "You  maun  ax  them 
that  hear  mc."  This  last  was  surely  the  shrewdest 
answer  of  the  four. 
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III 

Rev.  Walter  Dunlop,  Dumfries. 

This  third  well-known  Burgher  minister  was 
born  in  the  parish  of  Roberton,  near  Hawick,  in 
the  year  1774,  and  was  brought  up  from  his 
childhood  in  the  congregation  of  East  Bank,  in 
that  town.  He  came  of  a  good  Covenanting 
stock.  Having  passed  through  his  apprenticeship 
as  a  baker  in  Leith,  he  turned  at  length  to  the 
ministry,  and  had  reached  man's  estate  when  he 
first  matriculated  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
In  1799  he  began  the  study  of  divinity  at  Selkirk, 
under  Dr.  Lawson,  in  the  Burgher  Theological 
Hall.  He  was  licensed  as  a  probationer  during 
the  winter  of  1803—4,  and  was  ordained  at 
Newcastleton,  in  the  Border  country,  in  August 
of  the  latter  year,  his  stipend  being  £^0,  with  a 
manse.  The  Rev.  John  Cairns  of  Dumfries,  one 
of  his  successors  in  his  second  charge,  to  whose 
graphic  "  Centenary  Lecture  "  in  connection  with 
that  church  I  am  indebted  for  a  number  of  the 
incidents  in  this  record,  remarks  that  Mr.  Dunlop 
is  said  to  have  turned  his  early  business  training 
to  advantage  by  baking  the  pie  for  the  ordination 
dinner  with  his  own  hands. 

Mr.  Dunlop  spent  six  very  useful  and  happy 
years  at  Newcastleton.  He  wrote  some  of  his 
best  sermons  there,  and   these  he  used  to  speak 
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of  as  his  "  Liddesdale  hams."  The  manse  was 
built  for  him  after  his  settlement,  and  until  it  was 
ready  he  lived  with  a  family  in  the  village.  One 
Sabbath,  a  little  boy  belonging  to  the  household 
was  taken  to  church  for  the  first  time.  The 
young  minister  asked  him  in  the  evening  what  he 
had  seen  there.  "  I  saw  you,"  replied  the  child, 
"  an'  ye  were  staunnin'  in  a  tub."  "  Aye,"  said 
Mr.  Dunlop,  "and  what  did  I  say?"  "  Ve  said, 
'  I  see  a  woman  sleepin!  " 

In  spring,  1810,  he  was  inducted  as  the  first 
minister  of  Buccleuch  Street  congregation, 
Dumfries.  A  nucleus  of  157  members  signed 
the  "  call " ;  but  after  he  had  laboured  in  the 
town  for  twenty-five  years,  the  membership  had 
increased  to  542,  these  representing  367  families. 
After  continuing  his  faithful  and  strenuous  pastor- 
ate for  ten  years  longer,  Mr.  Dunlop's  health  gave 
way  seriously  towards  the  close  of  1845,  ^^^  ^^ 
was  compelled  to  apply  for  a  colleague  and 
successor.  He  died  somewhat  suddenly,  a  )-ear 
afterwards,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  ministry. 

Like  Robert  Shirra  of  Kirkcaldy  and  Robert 
Hall  of  Kelso,  Walter  Dunlop  was  a  tall  man, 
with  a  portly  figure.  In  his  latter  years  he 
became  corpulent.  One  old  woman,  who  was 
still  living  a  few  years  ago,  remembered  him  well, 
and  said  of  him,  "  He  was  that  fat  that  when  he 
shook  his  heid  i'  the  poopit,  /lis  checks  gaed  doddle- 
doddle" — that    is,   wagged    about.      After    he    be- 
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came  bald  he  wore  a  high-peaked  brown  wig. 
"  Out  of  doors  he  often  appeared  wrapped  in  the 
ample  folds  of  a  blue  camlet  cloak  made  without 
sleeves,  and  fastened  at  the  neck  with  two  buttons 
and  a  chain." 

He  was  a  man  of  rare  individuality,  being 
endowed  with  a  ready  wit,  a  gift  of  humour  which 
never  failed,  and  also  a  formidable  power  of 
sarcasm.  Every  one  who  knew  him  recognised 
him  as  being  a  master  of  homely  and  memorable 
speech.  He  never  stood  on  ceremony  in  his 
intercourse  with  his  people,  and  he  usually  spoke 
to  them  in  the  Scottish  vernacular.  In  all  his 
little  ways  he  was  most  unconventional.  "  He 
would  throw  up  the  window  of  his  second-storey 
flat  in  Buccleuch  Street  to  ask  one  of  his  own 
people  whom  he  saw  passing  what  o'clock  it  was 
by  the  Midsteeple,  or  to  call  down  to  another 
that  he  and  his  household  were  just  going  to 
begin  family  worship,  and  that  he  would  be  glad 
if  he  would  come  up  and  join  them." 

Mr.  Dunlop  was  a  vigorous,  racy,  and  withal 
most  impressive  Gospel  preacher.  His  method 
was,  first  of  all,  to  analyse  carefully  the  passage 
which  he  had  chosen  for  his  text,  and  then 
expound  the  doctrine  which  it  contained  ;  but  he 
never  failed,  before  he  closed,  to  apply  the  truth 
searchingly  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  Mr. 
Cairns  has  well  said:  "  In  these  days,  when  he  is 
chiefly  remembered  as  a  humorist — as  the  subject 
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of  numberless  entertaining  stories — it  is  well  to 
emphasise  that  there  is  soinething  else  to  be  said 
about  him  :  that  he  was  a  preacher  of  exceptional 
powers,  that  he  was  a  pastor  distinguished  by 
singular  diligence  and  fidelity,  and  that  he  was  a 
man  whose  high  Christian  ciiaracter  won  the  un- 
stinted respect  of  a  whole  communit)-." 

He  came  to  be  familiarly  and  affectionately 
spoken  of,  even  during  his  lifetime,  as  "  Wattie 
Dunlop."  Dr.  Small  has  remarked,  in  his  History 
of  the  Congregatiojis  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church'.  "Mr.  Dunlop's  name  has  been  too  much 
linked  with  quaint,  humorous  stories,  many  of 
them,  it  may  be  believed,  apocryphal.  A  writer 
in  the  denominational  magazine  many  years  ago 
credited  him  with  the  gift  of  repartee  or  knacky 
remark,  but  alleged  that  two  of  his  brethren  were 
blamed  for  concocting  ludicrous  anecdotes  and 
sending  them  afloat  under  Mr.  Dunlop's  name." 
I  shall  set  down  in  the  next  page  or  two  only 
such  stories  about  him  as  are  understood  to  be 
authentic,  these  including  two  or  three  from  Dean 
Ramsay's  Reminiscences. 

During  his  entire  ministry  he  conducted  three 
services  in  his  own  church  every  Sabbath,  an 
arrangement  which  involved  the  delivery  of  three 
sermons.  In  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  he  sometimes  repeated  discourses 
a  second  time.  Occasionally  too,  after  public 
worship  was  over,  he  would,  in  his  free-and-easy 
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way,  ask  one  of  the  people  how  he  liked  the 
sermon.  One  day  the  person  whom  he  thus 
interviewed  replied,  "  It  was  a  grand  discoorse ; 
but,  Mr.  Dunlop,  was't  no'  an  auld  ane  ? " 
"  Maybe  it  was,"  the  preacher  frankly  admitted, 
"  an  auld  coat  wi'  new  buttons." 

In  the  house  which  he  occupied  in  Dumfries 
he  had  the  habit  of  knocking  with  the  heel  of  his 
slipper  on  the  balusters  of  the  stairs  when  he 
wanted  any  one.  One  evening  he  called  after  this 
fashion  for  his  son  George.  "  Coming,"  cried 
George,  but  George  did  not  hasten.  Again  Mr. 
Dunlop  knocked  on  the  balusters,  and  George 
answered,  "  Coming,  if  I'm  spared."  "  Come  this 
instant,"  was  the  father's  sharp  rejoinder,  "  whether 
you're  spared  or  not." 

He  was  attending  a  "  walking "  funeral  one 
afternoon,  when  the  cortege  was  met  by  a  young 
man  driving  a  flock  of  geese.  The  wayward 
behaviour  of  the  creatures  at  the  moment  irritated 
the  fellow's  temper,  and  he  cried  out,  "  Deevil 
choke  them ! "  A  little  farther  on  the  funeral 
passed  a  farm-steading,  where  one  of  the  servants 
was  driving  out  a  number  of  swine,  and  exclaim- 
ing, "  Deil  tak'  them  !  "  Hearing  the  same  oath 
a  second  time,  Wattie  stepped  up  to  him,  and 
said,  "  Aye,  aye,  my  man  ;  your  gentleman  'ill  be 
wi'  ye  in  a  minute  or  twa ;  he's  juist  back  the 
road  there  a  bit,  chokin'  some  geese  till  a  man." 

Mr.  Dunlop  used  to  ride  a  good  deal  on  horse- 
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back  ;  and  one  day%  while  thus  occupied,  he  was 
met  by  a  shopkeeper  in  the  town  who  had 
recently  been  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
and  was  in  consequence  a  good  deal  puffed  up 
with  a  sense  of  his  own  newly  acquired  civic 
importance.  The  J. P.  thought  he  would  try  to 
take  a  "  rise "  out  of  the  Seceder  minister ;  and 
addressing  him  in  a  confident  manner,  said,  "  Eh, 
Mr.  Dunlop,  do  ye  no'  think  ye  micht  be  mair 
humble,  and  content  yersel'  like  your  Maister,  wi' 
ridin' on  an  ass?"  "So  I  would,"  Mr.  Dunlop 
replied,  "  only  asses  are  gey  scarce  in  this 
neighbourhood  since  they've  taken  to  make  them 
a'  J.P.'s." 

One  day  he  met  Mr.  Clark,  a  brother  minister 
at  Dalreoch,  in  Perthshire,  whose  head  was  so 
large  as  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of 
his  body.  "  VVeel,  Mr.  Clark,"  he  said,  "  that's  a 
great  heid  o'  yours."  "  Indeed  it  is,  Mr.  Dunlop  ; 
I  could  contain  your  head  inside  of  my  own." 
'■  Juist  sae,"  replied  the  Dumfries  minister;  "I 
was  e'en  thin  kin'  it  was  gey  an'  toovi" 

The  famous  Edward  Irving  had  been  lecturing 
in  Dumfries  one  evening,  and  a  townsman  whom 
the  community  regarded  as  a  "  wag  "  had  heard 
him.  VVattie  met  this  man  in  the  street  nrxt 
day,  and  said  to  him,  "  W'eel,  Willie,  an'  what  dae 
ye  think  o'  Mr.  Irving?"  "Oh,"  was  the  con- 
temptuous reply,  "  the  inan's  cracked."  The 
minister  patted    his    friend    on   the  shoulder,  and 
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quietly  remarked,  "  Willie,  ye'll  aften   see  a  licht 
peepin'  through  a  crack  !  " 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Dunlop  was  on  a  visit  to 
Moniaive,  near  Thornhill,  and  went  to  the  shop  of 
the  village  barber  to  get  a  shave.  The  latter, 
noticing  that  his  customer  was  wincing  under 
his  treatment,  asked,  "  Is't  sair,  Mr.  Dunlop  ? " 
"  Weel,"  replied  Wattie,  "  that  depends  on  what 
ye're  daein'.  If  y€xQ. flayin'  us,  it's  no'  that  sair; 
but  if  ye're  shavin'  us,  it's  very  sair  !  " 

Not  long  after  the  close  of  the  "  Ten  Years' 
Conflict,"  and  its  culmination  in  the  Disruption  of 
1843,  Mj*-  Dunlop  happened  to  be  introduced  to 
Dr.  Cook  of  St.  Andrews.  In  the  course  of  their 
talk  on  ecclesiastical  affairs  he  said  to  him,  "  Weel, 
sir,  ye've  been  lang  Cook,  Cooking  them,  but  ye've 
dished  them  at  last  !  " 

One  afternoon  two  flippant  and  irreverent 
young  men  resolved,  as  they  expressed  it,  to 
"  taigle "  (that  is,  entangle  or  confound)  the 
minister.  Meeting  him  in  the  main  street  of 
Dumfries,  they  accosted  him  with  mock  solemnity, 
"  Maister  Dunlop,  hae  ye  heard  the  news  ? " 
"What  news?"  "  Oh,  the  deil's  deid  !  "  "  Is  he  ?  " 
replied  Wattie  ;  "  then  I  maun  pray  for  twa  faither 
less  bairns." 

His  characteristic  readiness  of  wit  stood  him 
in  good  stead  on  another  occasion.  It  became 
known  that  he  was  engaged  to  dine  one  winter 
eveninu"  with  a  minister  whose  manse  was  close 
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to  the  church,  so  that  he  would  have  to  pass 
through  the  graveyard  on  his  way  home.  Some 
mischievous  lads,  accordingly,  waited  for  him  in 
the  darkness ;  and  one  of  them  suddenly  came 
up  to  him,  wrapped  in  a  white  sheet  like  a  ghost, 
to  give  him  a  fright.  But  they  were  immensely 
astonished  when  Mr.  Dunlop  calmly  saluted  the 
"  apparition  "  in  these  words :  "  W'eel,  Maister 
Ghaist,  is  this  a  general  rising,  or  are  ye  juist 
takin'  a  daunder  frae  yer  grave  by  yersel'  ?  " 


CHAPTER    XIX 
C^t  gUnister's   Widix 

SOMETIMES  this  official,  unlike  Dr.  John 
Brown's  y^^wj,  t/ie  Dooi'keeper^  united  in  his 
own  person  the  functions  of  doorkeeper,  bellman, 
and  grave-digger,  as  well  as  those  of  session  officer 
and  minister's  attendant.  He  used  to  be  called 
in  Scotland  "  betheral  "  or  "  bethral,"  the  modern 
name  being  beadle.  And  in  many  instances  he 
had  the  characteristic  appearance  and  manner 
which  belonged  to  his  occupation,  so  that  a  dis- 
cerning person  who  happened  to  meet  him,  but 
did  not  know  him,  might  be  able  to  guess  what 
calling  he  followed. 

In  a  Presbyterian  congregation  the  "  minister's 
man,"  although  usually  spoken  of  by  his  Christian 
name,  was  a  person  of  importance ;  and  he  knew 
it.  He  had  a  way  of  performing  his  official  duties 
which  placed  him  far  above  the  levels  of  ordinary 
people.  His  conversation  and  demeanour  reflected 
the  associations  of  his  office.  Imperfectly  educated 
though  he  usually  was,  he  did  not  lack  mother-wit. 
He  was  strong-minded,  self-important,  outspoken. 
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He  had  his  crusty  ways,  his  sarcastic  phrases,  his 
old-world  cracks,  and  his  pungent  criticisms  both 
of  ministers  and  their  sermons.  He  might  pay 
but  small  attention  to  the  unordained  preachers 
with  whom  he  had  to  do,  unless  one  of  these 
happened  to  take  his  fancy,  and  him  he  would 
patronise  and  encourage  as  a  budding  minister 
who  was  showing  signs  of  promise.  He  scorned 
the  conceited  young  cleric  who  tarried  long  at  the 
mirror  in  the  vestry,  adjusting  his  professional 
millinery.  But  he  paid  marked  deference  to  any 
famous  divine  of  the  Church  who  should  come  as 
special  preacher  on  some  outstanding  occasion. 
And  all  the  while  he  manifested  the  most  sincere 
loyalty  to  the  particular  minister  whom  he 
regularly  served.  Indeed,  if  he  could  respect  him 
at  all,  he  usually  acted  towards  him  as  Sancho 
Panza  did  to  his  master  Don  Quixote.  He  was 
also  like  Johnny  Mortsheugh  in  Scott's  Bru/e  of 
Lavnnennoor,  who  said  to  Ailsie  Gourlay  the  sibyl, 
"  I'm  half  a  minister  mysel'." 

The  graphic  words  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cassels 
of  Greenock  applied  quite  as  fully  to  the  old 
Scots  beadle  of  former  generations  as  they  do  to 
the  more  prosaic  "  church  officer "  of  our  time : 
"  His  efficiency  makes  for  the  happiness  of  a  con- 
gregation in  scores  of  ways.  He  has  to  be  '  baith 
stiod  and  soople,'  for  the  comfort  of  each  member 
is  his  care.  His  responsibility  is  at  its  height 
when  the  bells  are  calling  over  the  town  on  the 
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Sabbath  morning.  Then  he  has  to  see  that  all 
things  are  in  order,  and  the  minister  ready  to 
ascend  the  pulpit  stair.  To  him  also  falls  the 
regular  performance  of  one  of  the  rare  acts  of 
ritual  in  Presbyterian  worship — the  taking  up  of 
'  the  Books! "  The  beadle's  personal  character, 
and  his  view  of  the  responsibilities  of  his  officci 
are  seen  in  the  way  in  which  he  performs  this 
crowning  and  prominent  duty.  One  "  minister's 
man "  carries  the  Bible  and  praise-books  to  the 
sacred  desk  as  if  he  was  ashamed,  even  in  some 
cases  smuggling  them  in  under  his  arm  ;  while 
another  holds  them  well  up  in  front  of  his  own 
person,  and  ascends  the  pulpit  stair  with  solemn 
dignity,  as  if  to  say  to  the  assembled  congregation, 
"  This  is  the  Word  of  God." 

The  church  in  which  I  was  brought  up  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century — that  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Brown  in  Dalkeith — had  for  a  series  of  years  two 
officers,  the  duties  belonging  to  each  of  them 
being  strictly  delimited.  There  was  Robert 
Thorburn,  who  was  "  minister's  man  "  and  beadle 
of  the  Kirk-Session  ;  and  Christopher  Oliver,  who 
was  doorkeeper,  and  caretaker  of  the  church 
buildings,  under  the  oversight  of  the  committee  of 
management.  The  former,  being  the  ecclesiastical 
official,  sat  during  public  worship  on  a  seat 
provided  for  himself  alone  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit 
stair,  while  the  servant  of  the  managers  in  the 
region  of  the  temporalities  occupied  a  similar  seat 
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at  the  opposite  end  of  the  building,  between  the 
two  main  church  doors. 

In  this  chapter  I  shall  record  several  groups  of 
stories  which  have  been  told  of  different  beadles, 
and  shall  follow  up  these  with  some  miscellaneous 
anecdotes. 

I 

James  Dawson,  Greyfriars  Church, 
Glasgow. 

Greyfriars  congregation  was  for  many  years 
one  of  the  leading  pastoral  charges  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  no  beadle  of  his  time 
was  better  known,  all  over  the  city  and  beyond 
it,  than  James  Dawson,  who  became  "  minister's 
man  "  under  Dr.  John  Dick,  and  continued  in  his 
office  throughout  the  ministry  of  Dr.  David  King. 
Physically,  his  appearance  was  handsome,  and  he 
did  not  forget  that  it  was.  He  always  bore  him- 
self, too,  as  if  he  felt  that  his  own  importance  was 
quite  equal  to  that  of  the  minister.  He  was  a 
quaint  and  original  character ;  and  many  specimens 
of  his  dry  humour  have  been  preserved  in  Mrs. 
King's  memoir  of  her  distinguished  husband. 

One  day  a  member  of  the  congregation  met 
James  in  the  street,  and  stopped  to  ask  him 
whether  "  the  Doctor  "  was  to  be  in  his  own  pulpit 
on  the  next  Sunday.  James,  however,  resolved 
not  to   betray  confidence.      "  Folks   are   very  un- 
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reasonable,"  he  replied,  "  in  expecting  me  to  ken 
a'  the  minister's  movements ;  but  this  much  I  can 
tell  ye  :  gin  ye  be  in  your  pew,  ye'll  see  me  in  the 
pulpit  as  usual." 

Soon  after  Dr.  King's  marriage  James  was 
introduced  to  the  bride.  He  gave  the  young 
lady,  in  the  course  of  their  brief  interview,  this 
sage  advice :  "  A  beadle's  wife,  and  a  minister's 
wife,  had  need  to  be  unco  canny  and  unco  wary, 
for  there's  muckle  depends  on  their  prudence." 

On  one  occasion  he  found  three  elders  of  a 
neighbouring  congregation  engaged  in  serious  talk 
at  a  street  corner.  The  subject  of  their  colloquy 
was  the  engaging  of  a  new  beadle ;  and,  when 
they  saw  James  Dawson  passing,  they  took  him 
into  their  counsels,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew 
any  one  whom  he  could  recommend  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  He  reflected  for  a  moment  or  two,  then 
shook  his  head,  and  replied,  "  Gin  it  had  been  a 
bit  minister  or  elder-body  ye  wanted,  I  could  hae 
named  a  score  or  twa ;  but  whaur  to  get  a  guid 
beadle  is  mair  than  I  can  tell." 

A  probationer,  who  was  preaching  one  day  in 
Dr.  King's  absence,  endeavoured  at  the  close  of 
the  forenoon  service  to  draw  forth  from  James 
some  complimentary  remarks  about  his  perform- 
ance ;  but  the  beadle  discerned  the  conceit  of  the 
young  man,  and  kept  silence.  A  little  later,  while 
some  refreshment  was  being  served,  the  preacher 
resumed  "  fishing  "  for  a  compliment,  but  again  in 
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vain.  At  last,  just  before  the  hour  of  the  after- 
noon service,  he  put  the  question,  "  James,  do  you 
think  I  would  be  well  heard  this  morning  ?  "  The 
reply  came  at  once,  with  a  quiet  chuckle :  "  'Deed, 
my  frien',  gin  yer  efternoon  discourse  be  nae  better 
than  yer  forenoon  ane,  it'll  maitter  little  whether 
ye're  heard  or  no'." 

More  than  once,  when  a  mediocre  or  uninterest- 
ing preacher  occupied  the  pulpit  for  the  day, 
James  was  known,  before  the  close  of  the  forenoon 
service,  to  take  up  the  pulpit  notices  which  in 
ordinary  circumstances  would  not  have  been  read 
till  the  afternoon,  telling  the  minister  that  "  it'll  be 
as  weel  to  read  them  noo,  as  there'll  no'  likely  be 
sae  mony  folk  in  the  kirk  in  the  efternoon." 

A  member  of  the  congregation  had  been  absent 
one  Sunday  when  he  knew  that  an  unpolished  but 
very  able  minister  from  a  neighbouring  small  town 
had  been  preaching  in  Greyfriars.  Meeting  James 
in  the  street  during   the  week,  he  asked  him  what 

impression  Mr.  had   made.      With  a  shrug  of 

his  shoulders  the  beadle  replied,  "  It  was  guid, 
rough,  coorse,  country  wark."  Those  who  knew 
the  minister  referred  to  said  that  a  more  apt 
description  of  his  preaching  could  not  have  been 
given. 

One  day  a  well-known  cleric  came  to  preach  in 
Greyfriars  whose  last  previous  appearance  there 
had  been  made  several  years  earlier,  his  physique 
in  the  interval   having  become  much  more  portly. 
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He  reminded  James  that,  as  he  was  near-sighted, 
he  required  to  have  the  pulpit  desk  raised  some- 
what higher  than  usual.  "  The  Bible's  jist  the 
same  hicht  as  when  ye  was  here  afore,  sir," 
answered  the  beadle ;  and  then,  surveying  the 
minister  from  head  to  foot,  he  added,  "  I  dinna 
maist  think  ye  hae  grown  muckle  frae  north  to 
south  sin'  then,  but  ye  hae  grown  a  guid  bit  frae 
east  to  wast." 

An  Edinburgh  minister  was  conducting  the 
services  in  Greyfriars  on  a  Sacramental  Fast  Day. 
He  was  anxious  to  return  home  by  the  train  at 
four  o'clock,  and  it  had  been  arranged  that  he 
should  have  a  slight  refreshment  in  the  vestry 
before  leaving.  While  the  closing  psalm  was 
being  sung  at  the  afternoon  service,  James  Daw.son 
mounted  the  pulpit  stair  with  his  usual  stately 
step,  and  whispered  something  in  the  minister's 
ear.  It  was  well  that  the  congregation  were 
unable  to  guess  what  the  good  man  was 
speaking  about.  His  words  were :  "  I  wad  like 
to  ken  hoo  ye  wish  yer  egg  bilcd — hard  or 
saft,  sir  ?  " 

On  another  occasion  when  a  minister  who  was 
expected  turned  out  to  be  long  in  arriving.  Dr. 
King  kept  walking  up  and  down  in  the  vestry  in 
an  anxious  frame  of  -mind,  and  also  went  often  to 
the  door  to  look  out.  At  last  James  said,  in  a 
considerate  and  sympathetic  way,  *'  If  a  bit  aith 
would  ease  you,  sir,  dinna  mind  me."  The  sugges- 
26 
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tion  would  appear  most  ludicrously  malapropos  to 
any  one  who  knew  not  only  the  Doctor's  devout- 
ness  of  spirit,  but  also  his  uniform  dignity  of 
speech  and  demeanour. 

An  elder,  passing  Greyfriars  Church  one 
morning,  found  the  worthy  beadle  mounted  on  a 
ladder,  and  busy  repairing  a  window.  "  James," 
he  said,  "  how  I  wish  I  had  your  pair  of  hands ! " 
"  Eh,  man,"  was  the  reply,  "  my  hauns  wadna  dae 
ye  muckle  guid  gin  ye  gotna  my  heid  into  the 
bargain." 

Dr.  King  sent  him  one  day  to  make  inquiry 
regarding  the  health  of  a  minister  who  was 
recovering  from  sickness,  and  had  also  very 
recently  been  made  a  Doctor  of  Divinit}-.  The 
reply  was  to  this  effect :  "  Give  my  compliments 
to  Dr.  King,  and  tell  him  that  I'm  much  about 
the  same."  To  this  James  answered  :  "  May  I 
no'  raither  say  that  ye're  a  degree  better  ? " 
James  was  of  the  opinion  that  honorary  degrees 
were  often  conferred  too  freely.  At  one  time 
when,  as  he  judged,  several  ministers  had  been 
thus  undeservedly  honoured,  he  stated  to  "  the 
Doctor  "  in  a  comical  way  his  reluctance  to  go 
on  a  particular  errand,  lest,  as  he  said,  "  a  degree 
micht  fa'  on  my  heid  as  I  walkit  through  the 
streets,  for  I  dinna  ken  hoo  I  micht  carry  it." 

A  charitable  society,  which,  however,  was  not 
connected  with  Greyfriars  congregation,  held  its 
meetings   in   the   session-house,  the    beadle   being 
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its  salaried  ofificer.  As  the  funds  were  not 
plentiful,  some  years  passed  without  James 
receiving  the  payment  to  which  he  was  entitled. 
At  length  it  was  felt  that  really  his  services  must 
be  acknowledged,  and  the  directors  resolved  to 
ask  him  to  make  some  abatement  of  his  claims. 
So  James  was  called  in  to  one  of  the  meetings. 
The  president  explained  that  the  revenue  of  the 
society  had  become  depleted,  and  inquired  if  he 
would  be  good  enough  to  accept  something  less 
than  his  due,  and  begin  again  under  a  new 
arrangement.  "  Tak'  something  less  ? "  James 
replied,  as  he  leaned  over  the  table ;  "  aweel, 
maybe  I  micht ;  but  though  business  affairs  are 
no'  in  my  line,  I've  aye  been  telt  that  when  a  firm 
fails  it's  the  bankrupt,  an'  no'  the  creditor,  that 
names  the  composeetion.  Gin  that  be  the 
custom,  state  yer  offer  an'  I'll  think  aboot  it." 
The  directors  appreciated  the  hint,  and  took  steps 
at  once  to  recompense  James  in  full. 


II 

Andrew  Clark,  Irvine. 

Andrew,  a  weaver  in  Irvine,  was  also  the 
"  beadral,"  as  the  people  called  him,  in  connection 
with  Cotton  Row  Burgher  Kirk,  of  which  Dr. 
William  B.  Robertson  was  inducted  pastor  in 
1843.      H^  ^^'^s  a  "minister's  man"  of  the  good 
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old  type,  his  office  being  an  inheritance  from  his 
father ;  so  that  he  came  to  regard  the  church 
and  everything  connected  with  it  as  a  peculiar 
possession  of  his  own.  Some  good  stories  of  him 
are  told  by  Mr.  Arthur  Guthrie  in  his  Life  of 
Robertson. 

A  young  minister,  who  was  one  of  the  pastor's 
attached  friends,  and  frequently  preached  for  him, 
had  also  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  favour  with 
Andrew,  whose  desire  it  was,  accordingly,  that 
his  protege  should  always  look  his  best  in  the 
pulpit.  "Come  back,  James,  come  back,  I  tell 
ye,"  the  beadle  called  after  him  one  forenoon,  as 
the  youthful  cleric  was  leaving  the  vestry  fully 
robed  to  enter  the  church.  Astonished  at  the 
peremptory  command,  the  minister  turned  round 
and  asked  him  what  was  wrong.  "  Brush  yer 
hair,"  was  Andrew's  laconic  reply.  When  this  had 
been  done,  his  comment  was,  "  Noo,  ye'll  dae  ;  I 
couldna  abide  ye  gaun  up  to  the  poopit  wi'  yer 
hair  in  sic  a  state." 

Ministers  whom  he  did  not  know  sometimes 
received  free-and-easy  attention  from  Andrew, 
who  addressed  them  with  an  inquisitive  familiarity 
which  some  of  them  naturally  resented.  "  Is  this 
a  pey-sermon  or  a  swap  ?  "  he  would  ask  a 
stranger  minister,  when  attending  upon  him  in 
the  vestry  ;  and  he  would  put  the  question  "  as 
coolly  as  if  he  were  inquiring  at  a  brother  weaver 
how  much  per  ell  he  was  to  get  for  his  new  lappet." 
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Colonel  Ferguson,  who  lived  in  Shewalton 
House,  was  a  great  admirer  of  William  Robertson's 
preaching.  Although  lame  of  one  leg,  he  was  a 
very  stately  and  precise  old  gentleman.  Entering 
the  Cotton  Row  Kirk  one  Sabbath  morning,  he 
was  making  his  way  down  one  of  the  passages, 
evidently  intending  to  take  a  seat  in  the  front,  not 
far  from  the  pulpit.  Andrew,  however,  overtook 
the  Colonel  before  he  entered  any  pew,  and, 
speaking  in  a  stage  whisper,  said  to  him,  "  Are 
ye  deef  ? "  The  dignified  old  soldier  turned 
round  in  amazement,  and  demanded  of  the  beadle 
what  he  meant.  "  I'm  askin',  are  ye  deef,  sir  ?  " 
"  No,  thank  God,  I  have  all  my  senses ;  I'm  not 
deaf,"  was  the  Colonel's  answer.  "  Weel,  weel," 
rejoined  Andrew,  with  imperturbable  coolness, 
"  if  ye're  no'  deef,  I'll  gie  ye  a  back  seat." 

Some  time  before  the  congregation  left  the  old 
"  meeting-house  "  in  Cotton  Row  for  their  beauti- 
ful new  sanctuary,  Trinity  Church,  it  became 
known  that  Lord  Oranmore-and-Browne,  who 
was  then  temporarily  resident  at  Bourtriehill 
House,  greatly  desired  to  hear  Mr.  Robertson 
preach,  and  that  he  intended  to  be  present  soon 
at  one  of  the  services.  For  a  good  many 
Sabbaths  the  people  were  disappointed  because 
of  his  non-appearance  ;  but  at  length,  one  fore- 
noon, they  were  gratified  to  see  the  great  man,  as 
some  of  them  regarded  him,  walk  into  the  church. 
Even   Andrew,  the  beadle,  who  was   usually  most 
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self-possessed,  became  excited,  and  hiirrj'ing  over 
his  other  duties,  rushed  to  the  vestr}'  just  as  the 
minister  was  nearl}-  ready  to  go  to  the  pulpit,  and 
shouted,  as  he  put  his  head  within  the  door,  "  The 
Lord's  in  the  kirk  the  day  ! "  The  form  of  the 
intimation  was  so  grotesque  as  to  make  Mr. 
Robertson  burst  into  laughter.  It  seemed,  how- 
ever, to  take  the  beadle's  breath  away  to  see  a 
peer  of  the  realm  present  as  a  worshipper  in  the 
Burgher  Kirk  of  Irvine. 

When  Andrew  Clark  was  on  his  death-bed,  his 
church  duties  were  temporarily  attended  to  by  his 
daughter.  Not  long  before  the  end  came,  there 
was  to  be  a  baptism  in  the  church,  and  he  was  in 
much  anxiety  about  it.  Mr.  Robertson  called  on 
the  Saturday  to  ask  for  Andrew,  and  spoke  to 
him  solemnly  about  the  eternal  world  on  which 
he  was  so  very  soon  to  enter.  But  the  old  man 
ignored  all  tha't  he  said,  and  asked  as  he  looked 
up  into  the  minister's  face,  "  D'ye  think  she'll 
manage  it?"  His  duty  to  the  Church  had  been 
the  ruling  thought  of  his  life  ;  and  he  was  faithful 
unto  death.  He  served  One,  too,  whose  human 
heart  is  "  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmi- 
ties." 

Ill 

Mr.  Sloan,  Au(;ustinh  Church,  Edimjurgh. 

This  worthy  man  —  "  Mr.  Sloan,"  as  Dr. 
Lindsay  Alexander,  the  pastor,  always  called  him 
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— served  as  "  minister's  man  "  first  in  Argyle 
Square  Chapel,  and  afterwards  in  Augustine 
Church,  George  Fourth  Bridge,  for  thirty-five 
years.  At  the  close  of  this  lengthy  period 
Sloan's  testimony  was  :  "  There  were  never  words 
[disputes]  between  me  and  the  Doctor.  I  did 
my  wark  and  said  strecht  what  cam'  into  my 
heid,  and  the  Doctor  likit  it."  An  honest  and 
straightforward  man  himself,  Lindsay  Alexander 
welcomed  the  unvarnished  truth  which  he  heard 
from  the  faithful  beadle,  and  it  had  a  bracing 
influence  upon   him. 

One  summer  Sunday  afternoon,  during  the 
period  that  the  congregation  were  meeting  in 
Queen  Street  Hall,  while  Augustine  Church  was. 
being  built,  the  atmosphere  in  the  place  had 
become  most  oppressive.  While  the  congregation 
were  singing  the  hymn  immediately  before  the 
sermon,  Dr.  Alexander  beckoned  to  Sloan  to 
come  and  speak  to  him.  He  said,  "  The  atmo- 
sphere is  intolerable,  it  makes  me  feel  quite  ill, 
and  something  must  be  done."  Sloan  listened 
respectfully,  and  then  with  a  half-pitying,  half- 
amused  expression  on  his  face,  answered,  "  Ye'll 
be  waur  afore  ye're  better.  I  can  dae  naething : 
the  ventilators  are  a'  nailed  doon."  This  informa- 
tion appalled  the  always  nervous  minister.  How- 
ever, there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  accept  the 
inevitable,  and  it  turned  out  that,  in  spite  of  the 
untoward  conditions,  he  preached  as  well  as  usual. 
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Once,  when  handing  a  church  notice  to  Dr. 
Alexander  after  he  was  seated  in  the  pulpit, 
Sloan  whispered  in  his  ear  the  startling  tidings, 
"  She's  clean  gi'en  up  the  ghaist  the  day,"  and 
immediately  vanished.  It  was  not  until  the  want 
of  the  usual  organ  accompaniment  arrested  the 
minister's  attention,  that  he  realised  that  the  organ 
was  "  she  "  that  had  succumbed. 

Sloan  seldom  stepped  out  of  his  place  to 
volunteer  advice ;  but,  when  he  did,  it  was  usually 
with  good  effect.  One  evening  he  happened  to 
be  putting  coals  on  the  fire  in  the  deacons'  room 
while  a  meeting  was  proceeding.  Dr.  Alexander 
being  in  the  chair.  The  matter  under  considera- 
tion was  whether  a  service  at  which  a  special 
offering  was  to  be  taken  should  be  held  in  the 
afternoon  of  a  Sunday  or  in  the  evening.  The 
minister  had  just  said  that  personally  he  would 
prefer  the  afternoon,  when  the  beadle  paused  for 
a  moment,  coal-box  in  hand,  and,  facing  round, 
put  in  his  word  :  "  The  Doctor's  richt — in  the 
afternoon  we'll  hae  oor  ain  folk  ;  at  nicht  there 
wud  be  a  wheen  Presbyterians,  an'  I  reckon  tJicm 
at  thrippence  a  dizzen  !  "  He  did  not  wait  to 
ascertain  the  effect  of  his  shot,  but  it  ended 
the  discussion.  Sloan's  suggestion  became  the 
decision   of  the   meeting. 

The  good  man  retired  from  office  soon  after 
the  death  of  Dr.  Alexander,  and  firmly  declined 
to    accept    from   the    congregation    "  ony    gift   o' 
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siller."  Some  of  the  people,  however,  presented 
him  with  a  handsome  gold  watch  and  appendages. 
He  reported  after  some  years  that  "  she  was  gaun 
better  than  ever,"  although  he  had  never  before 
admitted  that  "  she  "  was  otherwise  than  perfect. 

Sloan  had  been  absent  from  his  post  on  only 
one  Sabbath  during  his  thirty-five  years  of  service  ; 
so,  as  he  himself  said, — and  the  arrangement  was 
characteristic  of  him, — "  I  gied  them  a  day  in." 


IV 

John  Campbell,  Wellpark,  Greenock. 

John  was  an  entirely  admirable  specimen  of 
the  old-fashioned  type  of  the  Presbyterian 
"  minister's  man."  He  was  upright,  straight- 
forward, devoted,  and  also  full  of  humour  and 
sarcasm.  In  conversation  one  never  knew  what 
he  would  say  next ;  his  talk  had  in  it  the  fascina- 
tion of  surprise.  He  held  office  in  Wellpark 
Church  under  three  ministers  —  James  Stark, 
Matthew  Reid,  and  Thomas  Cassels.  He  said 
one  day,  "  Ma  idea  is,  keep  the  Kirk  richt,  an' 
ye'll  keep  the  nation  richt."  And  at  one  of  the 
last  Communions  in  connection  with  which  he 
served, — these  having  been  held  half-yearly, — he 
remarked  to  the  minister,  "  I've  been  thinkin', 
that,  by  the  grace  o'  God,  I  have  set  the  Lord's 
Table    in    Wellpark    saxty-five    times,  an'    every 
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time  1  hue  felt  like  the  king  when  he  was 
crooned." 

One  day,  when  Mr.  Cassels  and  he  were  talking 
about  ecclesiastical  matters,  John  said,  "  A'  the 
cats  cam'  tae  the  Free  Kirk  at  the  Disruption." 
The  minister  did  not  understand,  and  asked, 
"  What  do  }ou  mean  ?  "  "  They  followed  the 
cream,"  was  John's  answer.  Presently,  however, 
he  added,  "  I'll  tell  ye  this,  though ;  the  Bible 
says  ye  are  tae  be  as  wise  as  serpents  an'  as 
harmless  as  doves  ;  but  when  I  soop  oot  Wellpark 
I  get  mair  scales  than  feathers." 

In  the  matter  of  doctrine  John  was  a  convinced 
Calvinist.  He  had  studied  the  problem  of  pre- 
destination and  free  will,  and  had  made  up  his 
mind  firmly.  One  Sunday,  when  a  minister  of 
the  Evangelical  Union — that  is,  a  "  IMorisonian  " 
— arrived  to  preach  in  Wellpark,  he  actually 
allowed  him  to  find  his  own  way  from  the  vestry 
to  the  pulpit,  and  sat  frowning  in  his  room. 
Another  Arminian  di\ine,  after  preaching  in 
W^ellpark  Church,  remarked  to  a  friend  :  "  They 
have  a  most  extraordinary  beadle,  these  people. 
He  told  me  that  he  would  like  well  to  have  me 
for  five  minutes  by  myself  to  teach  me  some 
theology." 

One  Sabbath  forenoon,  immediately  after  the 
service  had  begun,  John  came  round  to  the 
vestibule  in  front  of  the  church  to  stand  for  a 
minute  or  two  beside  the  office-bearers  before  they 
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took  away  the  offertory.  The  minister  had  given 
out  to  be  sung  the  opening  verses  of  Psalm  xlvi., 
and  through  the  closed  interior  doors  came  the 
grave  sweet  melody  of  the  praise.  The  men  at 
the  plate  listened  in  silence ;  then  John  whispered 
to  the  others,  "  That's  no'  true,  they're  singin'  a 
lee."  "  How's  that,  John  ?  "  "  D'ye  hear  what 
they're  singin'? 

'  Therefore,  although  the  earth  remove, 
We  will  not  be  afraid.' 

Noo,  if  I  was  to  open  that  door,  an'  cry  into  the 
kirk,  '  Fire  !  fire  ! '  ye  wud  ^ee  whether  they  wud 
be  feared  or  no'." 

For  many  years  up  to  1900  the  Free  Church 
Presbytery  of  Greenock  met  in  the  hall  of  VVellpark 
Church,  and  Campbell  was  Presbytery  officer. 
He  did  his  work  well  and  with  pride,  but 
occasionally  he  scandalised  the  fathers  and 
brethren.  He  once  said  :  "  Aye,  I  was  impudent 
whiles.  I  mind  ae  day  it  got  gey  daurk  suddenly. 
There  wis  a  shout  for  me,  an'  up  I  cam'.  To  save 
time  an'  gie  them  licht  I  took  a  match  oot  o'  ma 
waistcoat  pouch,  whaur  I  keepit  them  loose,  scarted 
it  on  the  bowl  o'  ma  pipe,  an'  lichted  the  gas. 
VVeel,  Dr.  Bonar  lookit  up  at  me  wi'  a  shake  o' 
his  heid.  He  ay  likit  things  done  correctly,  did 
Dr.  Bonar.  Sae  I  jist  whuppit  roun'  an  screwed 
it  oot,  an'  gaed  for  ma  lamp." 

Here  is  a  story  which  Mr.  Casscls  tells  in  John's 
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own  words  :  "  Ance  there  wis  a  lad  cam'  here  tae 
preach.  He  wis  an  M.A.,  an'  gey  prood  o't.  I 
helpit  him  on  wi'  his  goon,  an'  left  him  for  a 
meenute  tae  see  that  a'  things  were  richt.  When 
I  cam'  back  he  wis  staunnin'  in  the  middle  o'  the 
flair,  an'  he  had  pit  on  ower  his  goon  a  kin'  o' 
dolman  thing — wi'  a  bricht  colour  in't.  I  wis 
that  astonished  I  couldna  say  ocht  but  ask  him 
whit  it  wis.  'A  hood,'  says  he — 'a  Glesca  M.A. 
hood.  Bell-heather  colour,'  says  he.  Man,  he 
wis  that  prood  an'  taen  up  wi'  hissel',  that  fur  the 
meenute  I  hadna  the  hert  tae  mak'  him  tak'  it  aff 
— sae  up  he  gaed.  I  dinna  ken  hoo  he  preached, 
fur  I  couldna  tak'  ma  een  aff  the  dolman.  I  wis 
feelin'  that  black  affronted,  fur  fine  I  kenned  folk 
wud  be  lookin'  ower  at  me  an'  sayin', '  John,  ye've 
been  neglectin'  yer  duty.'  However,  a'  things 
end,  and  sae  did  that  service.  Boon  he  cam',  an' 
I  followed  him  straucht  into  the  vestry.  '  Sir,' 
says  I,  '  Maister  Reid  is  baith  M.A.  an'  B.D.,  an' 
that'll  mean  that  he  can  wear  twa  dolmans, — ane 
as  mauve  as  the  heather  an'  the  ither,  fur  ocht  A 
ken,  as  yellow  as  the  whun, — but  he  never  did. 
It's  the  first  time  sic  a  thing  has  been  seen  in 
Wellpark  pulpit,  an'  as  lang  as  God  gies  me 
grace  an'  pith  it'll  be  the  last.' " 
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Miscellaneous. 

Sandy  Downie  was  for  many  years  "  minister's 
man "  in  -Erskine  Church,  Falkirk.  He  was 
extremely  shrewd,  and  few  who  encountered  him 
came  off  best.  A  medical  man  in  the  town,  who 
was  somewhat  notable  for  loose  living,  was  one 
day  passing  along  the  side  of  the  graveyard 
beside  the  church,  and  observed  Sandy  digging  a 
grave.  Having  a  few  minutes  to  spare,  he  went 
in  to  have  a  talk  with  him.  It  was  during  the 
exciting  time  of  the  "  Morisonian  Controversy," 
when  theological  subjects  were  being  much  dis- 
cussed. "  I'm  sure,  Sandy,"  said  the  doctor,  "  a 
sensible  man  like  you  doesn't  believe  in  the 
nonsense  of  Original  Sin."  Sandy  leaned  on  his 
spade,  looked  up  at  his  interrogator  from  the  half- 
dug  grave,  and  replied  with  a  significant  look, 
"  Doctor,  Doctor !  ye  needna  fash  yer  thoomb 
aboot  Oreeginal  Sin  ;  actual  transgressions  '11 
dae  fur  you  !" 

Here  is  a  vivid  picture,  drawn  by  John  Gowdie, 
beadle  of  St.  John's  parish,  Glasgow,  which  shows 
how  clerical  human  nature  sometimes  reveals  itself 
in  the  vestry.  "  Byde  [the  Rev.  Dr.  Boyd],  he'll 
come  in  sae  excited  like,  an'  he'll  strip,  an'  he'll 
look   at  the  gless,  an'   he'll    try  on    a   staunnin'- 
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ui)  collar.  It'll  no'  dac  ;  an'  he'll  throw't  doon 
ahint  'm  on  the  flair,  as  if  it  was  the  collar's 
blame.  Then  he'll  try  on  anither,  an'  maybe  a 
third  ane,  afore  he  gets  ane  to  dae.  But  Hill 
[Dr.  Boyd's  colleague],  puir  man,  he  jist  gangs  up 
to  the  gless,  looks  in,  gies  his  held  a  bit  redd,  and 
then  awa'  he  gangs  quietly  to  the  poopit." 

One  day  a  stranger  who  was  supplj'ing  the 
pulpit  of  St.  John's  was  becoming  ravelled  in  his 
discourse.  An  old  woman,  who  could  not  follow 
him,  whispered  to  the  beadle,  beside  whom  she 
happened  to  be  sitting,  "  What's  -his  grund  ? " 
"  Wumman,"  replied  John,  turning  round,  "  he  has 
nae  grund  ;  he's  soouiiiC.  " 

The  same  John  Gowdie  is  credited  with  having 
made  a  proposal  of  marriage  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  one  who  had  to  support  worthily  the  reputation 
of  both  a  "  minister's  man  "  and  a  sexton.  TaMng 
the  girl  into  the  graveyard,  and  i)(jinting  with  his 
finger  at  a  plot  of  lairs,  he  said,  "  Ma  folk  lie 
there,  Katie  ;   wad  ye  like  to  lie  there  f" 

This  suggests  an  anecdote  of  the  parish  church 
beadle  of  Linlithgow,  who  also  held  the  office 
of  grave-digger.  That  worthy  heartily  resented 
the  removal  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Donald  Macleod. 
When  Mr.  Macleod  began  his  ministry  in 
Linlithgow,  the  beadle  had  one  day  taken  him 
into  the  churchyard,  and  shown  him  the  resting- 
places  of  his  predecessors  in  office.  "  There's 
where  Dr.  Bell  lies,"  he  said;  "  and  there's  whereDr. 
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Dobie  lies ;  and  there's  where  you  will  lie,  if  you 
are  spared."  When  Dr.  Macleod  was  taking  his 
departure,  the  beadle  said  regretfully,  "  Well,  sir, 
ye  are  the  first  minister  that  was  ever  lifted  out 
of  Linlithgow^  except  to  the  grave." 

Occasionally  a  duty  of  an  unusual  kind  is 
devolved  upon  the  "  minister's  man."  George 
Gilfillan  of  Dundee  had  arranged  to  preach  a 
sermon  in  the  country  one  Sunday  evening,  and 
found  it  necessary  to  shorten  the  afternoon  service 
in  School  Wynd  Church  in  order  to  start  in  time. 
As  he  could  not  easily  distinguish  the  hour  on 
the  clock  in  the  front  of  the  gallery,  he  told  his 
beadle,  Peter  Stewart,  to  give  him  .the  signal  that 
it  was  three  o'clock  by  walking  half-way  up  one 
of  the  long  passages  in  front  of  the  pulpit. 
Accordingly,  when  Gilfillan  was  in  the  middle  of 
his  sermon,  the  faithful  beadle  came  in  from  the 
vestry  (which  was  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
church  from  the  pulpit),  stalked  solemnly  up  the 
passage  before  the  congregation,  then  turned  right 
round,  and  marched  out  again.  This  mysterious 
proceeding  led  some  of  the  people  to  wonder  if 
the  man  had  suddenly  lost  his  reason,  or  else  had 
become  a  somnambulist.  It  was  only  after  the 
service  was  over,  and  Peter  had  been  interrogated, 
that  the  mystery  was  explained. 

The  prejudices  of  the  betheral  order  shortly 
after  the  middle  of  last  century  are  illustrated  by 
the   refusal   of  the  "  minister's   man  "   at   Coupar- 
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Angus  parish  church  to  attend  upon  a  pulpit 
supply  who  wore  beard  and  moustache.  "  Come 
what  may,"  he  said,  "  that  hairy  wratch  '11  get  leave 
to  steek  the  poopit  door  himsel'."  The  same 
worthy  officer  showed  his  jealous  pride  one  day 
in  the  whispered  warning  which  he  gave  to  the 
minister  as  he  preceded  him  to  the  foot  of  the 
pulpit  stair  :  "  I  hope,  sir,  ye'll  dae  )'er  very  best 
the  day,  for  there's  a  gey  wheen  U.P.'s  in  the 
kirk  this  mornin'." 

William  Lindsay  Alexander,  while  still  a 
student,  preached  for  the  first  time  in  Edinburgh 
in  the  Baptist  Church,  Elder  Street.  At  the  close 
of  the  service  one  of  the  deacons  said  some  very 
disparaging  things  to  the  callow  joung  cleric 
about  his  discourse,  one  of  the  strictures  being 
that  it  was  "  too  flowery."  But  Saunders,  the 
beadle,  who  was  present,  and  had  heard  the 
criticisms,  turned  round  to  the  deacon,  and  said, 
"  Flooers  ?  An'  what  for  no  ?  What  ails  ye 
at  flooers  ? "  After  the  critic  departed,  young 
Alexander  thanked  Saunders  warmly  for  taking 
his  part.  And  to  this  the  beadle  replied,  "  Weel, 
Maister  Weelum,  I  jist  didna  like  to  see  him  ower 
ill  tae  ye  ;  but,  atween  oorsels,  he  wasna  far  wrang. 
Ye  kcn,j'OH'\\  no'  dae!" 

The  church  officer  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
congregation  at  Millport  used  to  say  about  Dr. 
Joseph  Leckie,  the  very  able  and  philosophical 
divine  who  was  for  some  time  its  minister, — and 
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he  said  it  in  the  confident,  patronising  way  which 
was  characteristic  of  the  old-time  beadles  :  "  He 
wud  sit  oot  in  a  boat  for  'oors  lookin'  at  the 
clouds.      He  was  an  awfu'  thinkin'  cratur  !  " 

The  beadle  of  Thread  Street  Church,  Paisley, 
one  morning  accompanied  the  minister,  the  Rev. 
William  M'Dougall,  to  the  railway  station,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  his  travelling  bag.  Mr. 
M'Dougall  was  going  upon  a  considerable  journey, 
and  after  paying  his  fare,  purchased  also  a  railway 
life-insurance  ticket.  After  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  train,  the  beadle  said,  as  he  was  handing  him 
his  bag,  "  I  think,  Mr.  M'Dougall,  ye  had  better 
leave  that  insurance  ticket  wi'  me ;  I've  whiles 
heard  tell  o'  a  corp  bein'  rubbit." 

In  the  self-complacent  judgment  of  the  beadles 
of  the  olden  time,  their  own  moral  influence  in 
the  congregation  and  district  was  scarcely  less 
than  that  of  the  ministers  themselves.  Robert 
Fairgrieve,  the  beadle  at  Ancrum,  was  met  by 
the  minister  on  his  way  home  from  Jedburgh  fair 
one  afternoon  much  earlier  than  was  usual.  The 
minister  asked  him  the  reason  of  his  early  return. 
"  Oh,  sir,"  was  Robert's  reply, "  huz  that  are  office- 
bearers " — referring  to  the  parson  and  himself — 
"  had  need  to  be  ensamplcs  to  the  flock." 


27 
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VI 

Caretakers  of  Ruined  Shrines 

I  shall  close  this  chapter  with  an  anecdote  or 
two,  somewhat  irrelevant  though  they  are,  about 
two  keepers  of  the  ruins  of  Melrose  and  Jedburgh 
Abbeys  respectively. 

John  Bower  was  "  showman  "  of  Melrose  at  the 
time  of  Washington  Irving's  visit  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  1817.  He  said  one  day  to  that  dis- 
tinguished American  man  of  letters,  with  reference 
to  the  laird  of  Abbotsford,  who  was  so  full  of 
good-nature,  and  had  always  a  kind  word  for  the 
humblest:  "  He'll  come  here  sometimes,  vvi'  great 
folks  in  his  company,  and  the  first  I'll  know 
of  it  is  hearing  his  voice  calling  out,  '  Johnny ! 
Johnny  Bower!'  And  when  I  go  out  I'm 
sure  to  be  greeted  wi'  a  joke  or  a  pleasant 
word.  He'll  stand  and  crack  and  laugh  wi' 
me,  just  like  an  auld  wife ;  and  to  think  that 
of  a  man  that  has  such  an  awfu  knowledge  0' 
history ! " 

Walter  Laidlaw  held  for  many  years  a  similar 
office  in  connection  with  Jedburgh  Abbey.  He 
was  a  sagacious  and  ready-wittc<l  man,  possessed 
of  a  strong  sense  of  humour,  and  able  also  to 
"  answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly."  One  day 
he  was  conducting  a  small  family  part)'  of  visitors 
over   the   Abbey,  pointing   out   the   chief  features 
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of  interest,  and  mentioning  the  particular  century 
in  which  the  various  portions  of  the  noble  pile 
were  understood  to  have  been  erected.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  had  occasion  several 
times  to  introduce  the  name  of  King  David,  the 
founder  of  the  Abbey.  "  This  bit  was  built  in 
King  Dauvit's  time."  "  That  there  wasna  put 
up  till  a  hunder  years  after  King  Dauvit ; "  and 
so  on.  At  length  the  gentleman  whom  Wattie 
addressed  asked  him  facetiously,  "  Was  that  the 
same  King  David  who  wrote  the  Psalms  ?  '"'  But 
Wattie  answered  in  a  moment,  "  The  very  same, 
sir."  He  saw  the  joke,  and  showed  himself  a 
match  for  the  jester. 

Wattie  cultivated  a  garden  in  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sacred  edifice,  and  took  great 
delight  in  his  plants.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
and  successful  florist ;  and  many  prizes  were 
awarded  to  flowers  that  had  been  grown  in 
"  Abbey  Gardens."  One  summer  evening  he 
showed  a  friend,  who  was  of  his  own  station  in 
life,  all  his  flower-borders,  and  expatiated  with 
as  much  zest  upon  the  beauty  of  the  various 
blooms,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  about 
Norman  architecture  when  conducting  tourists 
over  the  Abbey.  When  the  inspection  was 
ended,  his  friend,  who  was,  as  regards  floral 
tastes,  another  Peter  Bell,  said  to  him,  "  Weel, 
Wattie,  ye  hae  shown  me  a'  yer  fine  flooers,  an'  it 
was  rale  guid  o'  ye ;    but   let  me  tell  ye  that  A 
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wudna  gie  ae  guid  cabbage  for  the  hale  lot 
o'  them  put  thegither."  Wattie  replied,  "  That's 
exac'Iy  what  my  soo,  doon  in  the  corner  yonder, 
thinks  tae ;  she  is  o'  the  very  same  opeenion  as 
yersel' ! " 


s 


CHAPTER    XX 

^COTTISH  Presbyterianism  has  not  only  been 
always  zealous  for  the  education  of  the 
people  generally ;  it  has  also  insisted  upon  the 
necessity  of  a  thoroughly  cultured  ministry. 
John  Knox  and  his  coadjutors  cherished  large 
views  on  this  important  subject.  The  earliest 
pastors  of  the  Reformed  Church,  as  a  cla.ss,  were 
greatly  superior  both  in  general  scholarship  and 
in  special  theological  training  to  the  Romish 
priests  whose  places  they  had  taken.  From  the 
generations  of  Knox,  Melville,  and  George 
Buchanan  down  to  our  own,  the  ministers  of 
the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Churches,  including  the 
smaller  and  weaker  Secession  communions,  have 
been  University-bred.  Almost  every  "Burgher" 
and  "  Antiburgher "  minister  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  although  before  ordination  he  could  have 
anticipated  only  the  humblest  salary,  had  devoted 
seven  or  eight  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the 
study  first  of  Arts  and  then  of  Uivinit}-.  It  has 
been  truthfully  said  that  here  and   there   in  every 
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generation  some  Scottish  dissenting  minister 
might  have  been  found  in  a  rural  district,  sup- 
ported by  a  congregation  of  peasants,  who  had 
acquired  as  much  learning  as  would  have  adorned 
a  diocesan  bishopric,  or  won  for  himself  a  name 
in  literature. 

For  at  least  two  reasons  it  is  desirable  that 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  should  receive  an  adequate 
University  training.  The  one  is,  that  they  may 
get  rid  at  college  of  hampering  personal  and 
provincial  peculiarities,  acquire  enlargement  and 
balance  of  mind,  and  become  more  thoroughly 
qualified  as  regards  what  they  are  to  preach  and 
teach,  and  how  they  are  to  do  it.  And  the  other 
reason  is,  that  they  may  secure  the  more  fully  the 
respect  and  appreciation  of  the  people  to  whom 
they  minister  in  holy  things.  The  better  educated 
section  of  any  Christian  congregation  will  have 
their  edification  more  or  less  marred  by  the 
betrayal  of  illiteracy  on  the  part  of  their  minister. 
They  will  retire  from  the  service  to  criticise  his 
mistakes  when  they  should  be  feeding  on  the 
truth  which  he  taught.  He  must  not,  therefore, 
speak  in  the  pulpit  of  "  three  alternatives,"  or  use 
such  an  expression  as  "  between  you  and  /,"  or 
refer  to  "  a  sonnet  of  six  lines,"  or  illustrate  some 
thought  with  a  quotation  from  "  that  sweet  poet 
Anon."  Similarly,  when  he  communicates  by 
letter  with  any  of  his  office-bearers  or  members, 
he     must     not     write     "■  beleive"     or     '' brct/iem" 
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or  "  seperate"  as  an  uneducated  person  might 
do. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  most  celebrated  and 
supremely  useful  of  Christ's  servants  in  the  Church 
have  not  been  college-bred.  John  Brown  of 
Haddington  enjoyed  no  University  training. 
Charles  H.  Spurgeon  was  not  an  alumnus  of 
Oxford,  or  of  any  other  University.  This  is  true 
also  of  Dr.  Joseph  Parker.  All  the  same,  how- 
ever, these  great  pastors  and  evangelists  were 
highly  educated  men,  especially  for  the  uses  of 
the  holy  ministry.  They  were  thoroughly  self- 
trained  both  in  Arts  and  Theology,  as  well  as  in 
the  knowledge  which  they  possessed  both  of  Holy 
Scripture  and  of  human  nature.  Had  this  not  been 
so,  even  their  directly  spiritual  influence  would  not 
have  been  so  extensive  and  profound  as  it  was. 

But,  for  the  ordinary  man,  who  has  been  en- 
dowed with  second  or  third-class  intellectual  gifts, 
and  has  received  the  call  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the 
ministry,  a  liberal  education  is  rriost  desirable. 
Indeed,  in  view  of  the  conditions  of  modern  life, 
this  may  be  said  to  be  altogether  necessary.  One 
has  sometimes  heard  the  remark  made  that  for 
the  doing  of  His  work  "  the  Lord  requires  no 
man's  learning,"  which  is  true ;  but  it  is  equally 
and  also  very  emphatically  true,  that  He  needs 
no  man's  ignorance.  All  kinds  of  knowledge 
may  be  positively  helpful  to  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel.      The  most  honoured    and   useful   of  the 
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Twelve  Apostles  was  the  man  who,  in  addition  to 
his  great  intellect  and  consecrated  spirit,  had  also 
received  in  his  youth  the  best  education. 


I 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

The  M.A.  pass  degree  is  in  our  time  the 
recognised  hall-mark  of  a  respectable  amount  of 
scholarship  in  general  non-professional  subjects. 
The  main  function  of  the  Arts  Faculty  is  to  help 
the  student  to  realise  himself  as  a  thinking  being, 
and  to  bring  to  him  a  richer  mental  life,  and 
therefore  larger  usefulness,  than  he  could  in  all 
probability  have  reached  if  he  had  never  become 
a  matriculated  student.  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  once  said  at  Princeton,  "  I  believe  general 
training,  with  no  particular  practical  object  in 
view,  to  be  the  very  heart  and  essence  of  Uni- 
versity training  "  ;  and  a  similar  remark  was  made 
forty  years  ago  by  Professor  Bain  of  Aberdeen. 
The  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland  therefore, 
being  in  sympathy  with  this  view,  encourage  those 
of  their  young  men  who  aspire  to  the  ministry  to 
take  the  Arts  degree  before  entering  upon  their 
directly  professional  studios. 

In  1858,  when  I  matriculated  for  the  first  time 
in  the  University  of  lulinburgh,  the  M.A.  degree 
stood    as    the   goal    of  a    four   years'   curriculum. 
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The  classes  at  which  attendance  was  required  were 
Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  Logic  and  Metaphysics, 
Moral  Philosophy,  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
Rhetoric  and  Belles-Lettres.  It  was  open  to 
the  student,  at  the  close  of  his  third  session,  to 
present  himself  for  examination  in  the  first  five  of 
these  subjects,  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
B.A.,  with  a  view  to  receiving  the  M.A.  in  the 
year  following,  should  he  then  pass  in  the  remain- 
ing two  subjects.  I  myself  took  the  B.A.  in 
1 861,  which  happened  to  be  the  last  year  in 
which  this  degree  was  given  by  the  Scottish 
Universities.  One  of  my  fellow-students,  who 
boasted  that  he  would  not  "  take  two  bites  of  a 
cherry,"  ended  by  remaining  an  undergraduate  to 
the  close  of  his  life. 

The  old  Scottish  M.A.  pass  degree  has  not 
always  been  greatly  respected  as  a  badge  of 
scholarship,  even  although  the  standard  of  attain- 
ment is,  to  say  the  least,  not  lower  than  that  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  One  of  my  Professors, 
Patrick  C.  MacDougall  (first  of  the  New  College, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  the  University),  a  genial  man  with  a  broad, 
rubicund  face,  told  me  that  the  best  of  the  young 
scholars  in  his  own  student  days  scorned  to  sit 
down  to  the  Arts  degree  examination.  He  him- 
self certainly  wore  no  hood  at  any  University 
function.  Within  the  last  generation,  however, 
education    in    the    secondary    schools     has    been 
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greatly  improved,  and  the  standard  for  the  degree, 
both  as  ret^ards  languages  and  mathematics,  has 
been  raised.  Yet  it  is  a  serious  question,  whether 
the  departure  since  1880  from  the  unity  of  studies 
which  was  involved  in  the  old  curriculum  has  not 
been  productive  of  more  harm  than  good,  seeing 
that  the  present  "  pass  "  course  consists  of  piecing 
together  a- mosaic  of  subjects  which  have  little  or 
no  interconnection,  and  are  susceptible  of  endless 
chaotic  combination.  The  practically  unlimited 
multiplicity  of  options  is  felt  by  many  to  be 
ridiculous. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  desirableness  of  re- 
form as  regards  this,  it  is  on  all  accounts  well 
that  those  who  contemplate  the  study  of  divinity 
and  the  practice  of  the  Gospel  ministry  should 
first  become  graduates  in  Arts.  This  moderate 
attainment  will  aid  them  in  acquiring  afterwards 
that  intensity  of  knowledge  which  belongs  to  the 
specialist.  It  will  also  give  them  a  lifelong 
personal  connection  with  their  Alma  Mater  as 
members  of  her  General  Council.  In  England, 
where  not  a  few  ministers  of  the  Free  Churches 
have  received  only  a  partial  public  training,  the 
possession  of  a  University  degree  is  some  guarantee 
of  respectable  scholarship.  .And  in  Scotland,  as 
well  as  throughout  the  whole  British  common- 
wealth, the  fact  of  graduation  receives  as  a  rule 
the  warm  appreciation  of  the  office-bearers  and 
educated  members  of  congregations. 
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II 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

This  degree,  like  those  in  the  medical  and  legal 
faculties,  stamps  with  University  approval  that 
amount  of  professional  attainment  which  charac- 
terises the  specialist.  If  the  young  physician  or 
surgeon  passes  M.B.  or  CM.,  and  the  young  legal 
practitioner  B.L.  or  LL.B.,  it  is  reasonable  that 
the  youth  who  is  on  the  threshold  of  ordination 
to  the  ministry  should  in  like  manner  aspire  to 
append  "  B.D."  to  his  name. 

The  last-mentioned  distinction,  however,  was 
not  placed  within  reach  of  Scottish  divinity 
students  until  the  early  "  seventies "  of  the  late 
century.  In  the  absence  of  a  B.D.  degree,  for 
which  they  might  have  prepared,  if  it  had  been 
within  their  reach,  two  or  three  divinity  students 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  of  whom  I 
was  one,  graduated  LL.B.  of  the  University  of 
London, — a  degree  which  one  was  able  to  obtain, 
like  the  others  in  that  University,  as  the  result  of 
private  study  alone,  without  attendance  on  college 
classes.  The  year  1866,  in  which  I  passed, 
happened  to  be  the  last  opportunity  of  earning 
this  degree  by  means  of  only  one  examination  ; 
for  new  regulations  came  into  force  immediately 
thereafter,  which  provided  that  in  future  there 
would   be   two  examinations   for  it,  and   that  two 
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academical  years  must  elapse  after  passing  the 
first  before  the  student  could  be  admitted  to  the 
second. 

Dr.  John  Clifford,  now  "  the  Grand  Old  Man  " 
among  the  ministers  of  the  Free  Churches  in 
England,  also  sat  the  London  LL.B.  examination 
in  1866,  and  passed  with  honours.  He  had  then 
been  for  eight  years  pastor  of  Praed  Street  Baptist 
Church,  London. 

The  Scottish  University  authorities  soon  became 
morally  compelled  to  open  the  new  degree  of  B.D. 
to  all  students  for  the  ministry  who  have  com- 
pleted their  theological  course  in  the  Hall  con- 
nected with  their  own  denomination, — provided 
that  the  same  be  "  an  institution  specially  recog- 
nised for  the  purpose  by  the  University  Court," — 
and  without  their  being  required  to  attend  classes 
in  the  Faculty  of  Divinity  within  the  University 
itself  For  this  particular  F^aculty  is  really  the 
denominational  divinity  hall  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  ministers  of  that  Church  being  alone 
eligible  for  appointment  to  its  chairs.  Such  an 
exclusive  and  sectarian  arrangement,  it  is  conceiv- 
able, may  give  Established  Church  candidates  for 
the  degree  an  advantage  over  the  others,  should 
the  Professors  found  upon  their  own  class-lectures 
any  of  the  examination  papers  w  hich  they  set. 

Both  the  Divinity  Faculty  and  the  theological 
curriculum  in  the  Scottish  Universities  might  with 
advantage  be  revised  and  broadened.       The  chairs 
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are  few  in  number,  and  the  few  that  there  are  deal 
only  with  the  traditional  subjects ;  while  the 
curriculum  also  ought  to  be  made  to  respond 
more  adequately  to  modern  conditions  and  needs. 
The  professorships,  besides,  ought  to  be  thrown 
open  to  the  best  theologians  in  the  various 
Churches.  Still,  even  as  matters  are,  it  can  be 
only  good  for  the  future  occupants  of  our  pulpits 
to  graduate  in  divinity.  It  is  well  that  they 
should  possess  a  University  certificate  which  shows 
that  they  have  acquired  a  more  or  less  competent 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  languages,  of  dogmatics, 
of  Biblical  criticism,  of  the  principles  of  exegesis, 
and  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

One  proviso,  however,  requires  to  be  made. 
Our  divinity  students  must  take  care  not  to 
neglect  to  cultivate  all  the  while  the  art  of  preach- 
ing. I  have  been  told  that  in  some  vacant 
congregations  a  prejudice  has  existed  against 
those  probationers  who  have  the  initials  "  B.D." 
appended  to  their  names.  The  experience  of  the 
pew,  certain  people  have  said,  has  been  that  fewer 
graduates  in  divinity  excel  in  the  pulpit  as  many 
of  the  non-graduates  do.  It  is  suggested  that 
there  are  more  dull  and  bookish-looking  men 
among  them  than  among  the  others.  (3ur  pro- 
bationers ought  to  remember  that  while  it  is  an 
essential  qualification  for  acceptable  preaching  to 
have  at  one's  command  as  good  as  possible  a 
supply  of  Biblical   and   theological   shot,  it  is  also 
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necessary  both  to  possess  and  to  acquire  the 
art  of  employing  aright  the  befitting  quantity  of 
oratorical  powder. 

And  yet  another  word  more  may  well  be  said 
in  closing  this  section  of  the  present  chapter. 
The  Secession  Church,  and  afterwards  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  course  of  their  history, 
extending  over  nearly  two  centuries,  have  had  three 
different  arrangements  in  connection  with  training 
for  the  ministry.  First  of  all,  from  1733  until 
1834,  they  placed  their  students  under  one 
dominating  personality — one  supremely  eminent 
minister,  like  Ebenezer  Erskine,  John  Brown  of 
Haddington,  or  George  Lawson  of  Selkirk.  Next, 
from  1834  until  1876,  they  employed  a  plurality 
of  professors,  who  met  with  the  students  during 
five  sessions, — each  of  these  lasting  eight  weeks 
only, — which  were  held  in  summer.  After  this 
the  system  was  introduced  which  still  obtains, — 
that  of  three  long  winter  sessions.  The  present 
arrangement,  one  must  try  to  think,  is  the  best  of 
the  three,  or  at  least  the  most  suitable  for  our 
time.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  equally  under  all 
three  systems,  many  able,  learned,  faithful,  and 
successful  ministers  have  been  given  to  the  Church. 
But  one  sometimes  cannot  resist  the  impression 
that  the  first  and  second  arrangements  produced 
a  decidedly  large  percentage  of  men  of  original 
force  and  individuality  of  character,  while  the 
present   system    turns   out    rather   a   greater  pro- 
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portion  of  clerics  who  conform  to  a  more  or  less 
uniform  pattern.  However  that  may  be,  this  at 
least  is  evident,  as  the  result  of  comparing  the 
various  systems,  that  the  theological  education 
which  the  Church  provides  for  her  students  is  of 
less  importance  than  the  subjective  personal  train- 
ing which  each  aspirant  to  the  ministry  gives  to 
himself.  In  an  important  sense,  also,  we  know 
that  the  Divinely-called  preacher  and  pastor,  like 
the  poet,  is  born,  not  made. 


Ill 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

This  distinction,  as  bestowed  by  most  Uni- 
versities, is  purely  honorary,  like  Doctor  of  Laws, 
the  companion  degree  in  the  legal  faculty.  The 
University  of  London,  since  it  was  empowered 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  to  confer  degrees 
in  divinity,  gives  its  D.D.  as  the  result  of  a  stiff 
examination.  Glasgow,  for  a  few  years  in  my 
younger  days,  did  the  same ;  and  the  degree  was 
taken  thus  by  James  Orr,  afterwards  a  dis- 
tinguished Professor  in  the  United  Free  Church 
College  of  that  city,  who  was  then  a  United 
Presbyterian  minister  in  Hawick.  No  D.D,  in 
any  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  was  more 
honourably  won  than  that  of  Professor  Orr. 
During  the  same  few  years  Glasgow  also  bestowed 
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its  D.D.  degree  upon  such  of  its  own  alumni  as 
submitted  a  thesis — which,  of  course,  had  to  be 
approved  by  the  Senate — on  some  theological 
subject.  But  this  method  of  conferring  the  degree 
was  soon  discontinued. 

To  an  exceptionally  able  and  famous  minister 
this  coveted  decoration  usually  comes  compara- 
tively early  in  his  career.  Cases,  however,  have 
occurred  in  which  it  has  been  withheld  until  old 
age,  or  until  a  period  when  the  divine  to  whom  it 
was  offered  might  suitably  have  declined  it  for  the 
reason  which  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  gave  for  reject- 
ing the  tardy  and  belated  patronage  that  Lord 
Chesterfield  proffered  him.  Johnson  wrote  as 
follows  :  "  The  notice  which  you  have  been  pleased 
to  take  of  my  labours,  had  it  been  early,  had  been 
kind  :  but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am  indifferent 
and  cannot  enjoy  it ;  till  I  am  solitary  and  cannot 
impart  it ;  till  I  am  known  and  do  not  want  it," 
But  Adam  Smith  took  a  different  view  of  this 
matter.  He  looked  upon  that  man  as  the  happier 
whose  honours  come  late  in  life,  and  not  until  it 
is  universally  allowed  that  they  are  due  ;  because 
then  the  decorations  excite  no  vanity  in  the  mind 
of  the  recipient  himself,  and  no  mean  envy  or 
jealousy  in  the  minds  of  others. 

Is  the  possession  of  this  academical  distinction 
of  any  real  value?  Dr.  Ileugh  of  Glasgow  said 
that  he  regarded  it  as  "  a  mere  shoulder  tinsel 
knot."      Dr.   Hugh    Macmillan   of  Greenock,  who 
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was  a  D.D.  of  two  of  the  Scottish  Universities, 
and  an  LL.D.  of  one  of  the  other  two,  said  to  me 
that,  when  the  first  of  the  three  decorations  came 
to  him,  he  was  gratified,  because  he  "  wanted  to 
be  like  the  lave"  When  I  asked  my  friend  Henry- 
Angus  of  Arbroath  how  he  felt  now  that  he  had 
been  made  an  Aberdeen  Doctor  of  Divinity,  he 
answered  comically,  "  I  feel  a  good  deal  more 
cocky!'  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  a  parson's 
doctorate — whether  it  be  D.D.  or  LL.D. — is 
respected  if  the  man  himself  is  respected,  and  also 
considered  worthy  of  it ;  but,  if  he  is  not,  it  meets 
with  little  appreciation.  It  is  better  that  the 
community  should  marvel  why  Mr.  So-and-so 
should  not  have  been  capped  Doctor  than  that  the 
question  should  be  asked  about  another  man, 
"  What  did  he  get  D.D.  for?  "  In  short,  it  comes 
to  this  only,  that  most  Doctors  of  Divinity  are 
superior  ministers  to  most  occupants  of  pulpits 
who  are  not  such :  that  is  all. 

A  strong  prejudice  has  existed  in  our  own 
country  against  what  are  called  "  American 
degrees."  One  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  dis- 
tinction is  given  so  much  more  freely  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  another 
is,  that  many  of  the  educational  institutions  in  the 
backwoods  there,  which  give  D.D.,  are  really  not 
much  more  than  superior  secondary  schools,  A 
Scottish  minister  who  wore  an  American  degree 
once  remarked  jocularly  to  a  brother  minister  who 
28 
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had  received  his  from  one  of  the  home  Universities: 
"  My  D.D.  is  better  than  yours,  for  it  shows 
that  my  fame  has  travelled  to  the  New  World 
and  back  again  ;  but  \'ours  does  not  show 
that." 

Dr.  Rogers  of  Comber,  in  Ireland,  used  to  say 
that  he  had  searched  all  over  one  of  tl-ie  great 
States  in  America  for  the  University  that  had 
conferred  D.D.  upon  a  brother  minister  of  his  in 
Belfast ;  and  that  at  last,  when  he  found  it,  he 
had  to  cross  a  plank  to  get  into  it !  The  Rev. 
John  Dobie,  for  many  years  the  genial  and  popular 
pastor  of  Shamrock  Street  congregation,  Glasgow, 
received  D.D.  in  the  year  1871  from  the 
University  of  Chicago,  —  not  from  the  great 
modern  University  of  that  famous  city  (for  it  was 
opened  so  late  as  1892),  but  from  a  small  college 
which  had  existed  for  a  number  of  years  previously. 
Dr.  Eadie,  on  the  first  occasion  thereafter  when 
he  met  his  friend,  asked  him,  "  Is  that  a  famous 
University  that  has  given  you  D.D.,  Dobie?" 
The  answer  he  got  was  dexterous  and  clever:  "  It 
is  famous  noiu." 

For  the  sake  of  scjmc  readers,  however,  it  is 
well  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  there  are  Univer- 
sities in  the  United  States  which  are  as  illustrious 
and  venerable  as  any  of  the  seats  of  learning  in 
the  Old  World.  Only  an  ignoramus  would  refer 
in  any  way  depreciatingly  to  the  honorary  degrees 
which  arc  given  by  Yale,  Harvard,  IVinceton,  and 
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a  good  many  others.  Professor  James  Denney 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  first  of  all  from 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  in  connection  with 
an  early  visit  that  he  made  to  America  as  a 
lecturer.  He  was  at  that  time  minister  of  the 
East  Free  Church,  Droughty  Ferry ;  and  when 
he  returned  liome  he  learned  that  some  of  his 
people  were  speaking  rather  slightingly  of  the 
distinction  as  being  "  only  an  American  degree." 
He  took  an  opportunity  of  explaining  to  them 
the  eminence  of  the  institution  that  had  laureated 
him,  informed  them  that  its  honorary  doctorate 
in  theology  was  given  very  sparingly,  and  men- 
tioned the  names  of  the  last  two  or  three  divines 
who  had  received  it ;  adding  that  if  it  was 
good  enough  to  be  worn  by  these  distinguished 
men,  it  might  surely  be  worn  also  by  the 
minister  of  the  East  congregation  of  Broughty 
Ferry ! 

A  century  ago  it  was  rare  for  any  of  the 
Scottish  Universities  to  confer  an  honorary 
doctorate  in  divinity  upon  any  minister,  however 
eminent,  of  one  of  the  Free  Churches  in  our 
country  ;  and  this  all  the  while  that  the  dis- 
tinction was  occasionally  bestowed  upon  com- 
paratively mediocre  parish  ministers.  The 
fact  that  the  man  was  a  "Dissenter"  stood  in 
the  way. 

The  Rev.  John  Jamieson  of  Forfar,  afterwards 
of  Nicolson  Street  Church,  Edinburgh,  the  author 
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of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language ,  was 
made  a  D.D.  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  in  1791, 
this  being  the  first  honour  of  the-  kind  that  was 
conferred  upon  a  Secession  minister  by  any 
University  in  the  world.  The  next  case  was  that 
of  John  Young,  Antiburgher  minister  in  Hawick, 
who  received  D.D.  in  1794  from  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  as  a  reward,  however  (it  was  believed), 
for  political  services  to  the  Government.  George 
Lawson  of  Selkirk  came  third,  having  been  decor- 
ated in  1 806  by  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen, 
but  purely  as  a  theologian,  and  on  the  ground  of 
his  learning,  genius,  and  piety. 

Dr.  John  Brown,  of  Broughton  Place  Church, 
Edinburgh,  grandson  of  John  Brown  of  Haddington, 
and  the  father  of  the  exegetical  pulpit  teaching 
which  prevailed  for  a  time  in  Scotland,  received 
the  only  D.D.  which  was  ever  conferred  upon 
him,  in  1 831,  from  Jefferson's  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr.  George  Paxton,  who  had  been  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  in  the  Antiburgher  Church 
from  1807  to  1820,  was  made  D.D.  by  the 
University  of  St.   Andrews  in   1834. 

Dr.  Robert  S.  Candlish,  the  most  famous,  next 
to  Chalmers,  of  the  Disruption  leaders,  had  the 
Princeton  D.D.  bestowed  upon  him  in  1841,  and 
the  corresponding  Edinburgh  honour  not  till 
1865.  Principal  William  Cunningham's  only 
divinity  doctorate  was  from  Princeton.  Dr.  James 
Harper    of    Leith,   afterwards    Principal    Harper, 
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was  made  a  D.D.  of  Jefferson  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1843;  the  University  of  Glasgow,  his 
Abna  Mater,  following  suit  very  tardily  in  1877. 
Dr.  George  C.  Hutton,  afterwards  Principal 
Hutton,  received  D.D.  from  William's  College, 
Massachusetts,  in  1875;  but  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  of  which  he  had  been  in  his 
day  a  distinguished  student,  did  not  recognise 
him  with  its  honorary  degree  in  divinity  until 
1906. 

On  the  other  hand,  so  long  ago  as  1 840  the 
University  of  Glasgow  made  the  Rev.  David  King 
of  Greyfriars  Church  in  that  city  an  honorary 
LL.D.,  although  he  v^'as  well  known  to  be  an 
outspoken  and  uncompromising  Voluntary.  Two 
years  later  it  decorated  John  M'Farlane  of  Erskine 
Church  with  the  same  distinction.  A  third 
champion  of  religious  equality,  William  Anderson 
of  John  Street  Church,  had  the  LL.D.  degree 
conferred  upon  him  in  1850,  also  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however, 
that  this  is  not  a  degree  in  the  Faculty  of  Divinity, 
but  in  that  of  Laiv.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  did 
not  the  more  appropriate  Faculty  do  its  plain 
duty  of  recommending  these  eminent  ministers 
for  the  more  suitable  decoration  ? 

It  is  matter  for  gratification  that  in  our  time 
such  inequality  of  treatment,  although  it  still 
lingers  in  England,  no  longer  obtains  to  more 
than  a  slightly  appreciable  extent  in  the  Northern 
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Kingdom.  The  Scottish  Universities  have  begun 
to  cease  to  devolve  what  has  always  been  their 
own  proper  work  upon  the  colleges  and  theologi- 
cal seminaries,  whether  of  the  first  rank  or  other- 
wise, in  America. 


CHAPTER   XXI 
gliitxstcrral   (Lcmjjeraiu^ 

IN  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  "  temper- 
ance "  is  defined  in  dictionaries  of  the  English 
language  as  meaning  moderation  in  the  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors,  and  even  entire  abstinence  from 
such.  This  is  the  significance  which  I  shall 
attach  to  the   word   in   the  present  chapter. 

I 

Speaking  broadly,  an  enormous  change  of 
thought  and  feeling  has  come  over  the  Christian 
ministry  in  Scotland,  especially  among  the  pastors 
of  the  Free  Churches,  in  connection  with  the 
Temperance  question,  since  I  became  an  ordained 
minister  in  1867.  A  hundred  years  ago  the 
idea  was  largely  prevalent,  even  among  educated 
people,  that  it  was  difficult  for  many  persons  fully 
to  maintain  health  and  strength  without  the 
moderate  use  of  alcohol,  and  that  longevity  was 
promoted  by  its  use.  In  those  daj's  a  total 
abstaining   minister  was   a  rara  avis   indeed.      In 
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some  of  the  vestries  or  retiring-rooms  even  of 
ministers  of  the  Secession  Churches  a  bottle  of 
whisky  was  kept  in  a  locked  press,  and  the 
minister  would  help  himself  to  a  t^lass  immedi- 
ately before  going  to  the  pulpit,  in  order  to 
strengthen  himself  for  his  work.  In  some  manses, 
too,  the  outlay  for  strong  drink  was  very  dispro- 
portionate to  that  for  other  things,  according  to 
modern  ideas  regarding  God-fearing  homes.  For 
example,  the  stipend  of  the  devout  Samuel 
Gilfillan  of  Comrie  in  1803  was  ^55  per  annum; 
and  his  domestic  balance-sheet  for  that  year, 
which  found  its  way  into  print  only  about  a 
generation  ago,  sets  down  for  "  Beer,  Spirits,  and 
Wine,"  close  upon  £$  ]  while  there  are  such  other 
additional  entries  as,  "  Fee  of  Servant,  ;^3,  los.," 
and  "Milk,  £1,  i8s."  The  office-bearers  of  a 
Secession  or  Relief  Church,  also,  have  been  known 
to  meet  of  an  evening  in  a  public-house  to 
prepare  the  financial  statement  which  they  were 
by  and  by  to  submit  to  the  annual  business 
meeting  of  the  congregation. 

Dean  Alford  of  Canterbury,  who  was  a  humble 
and  much  beloved  Christian  gentleman,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  his  time, 
remarks  in  his  Greek  Neiv  Testament  (^\%\g-6\)^ 
in  connection  with  our  Lord's  first  miracle  at 
Cana, — and  this  although  his  notes  are  mostly 
philological,  and  few  of  them  homiletic :  "  The 
Lord  here  most  effectually  and  once  for  all  stamps 
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with  His  condemnation  that  false  system  of  m.oral 
reformation  which  would  commence  by  pledges  to 
abstain  from  intoxicating  liquors.  He  pours  out 
His  bounty  for  all,  and  He  vouchsafes  His  grace 
to  each  for  guidance  ;  and  to  endeavour  to  evade 
the  work  which  He  has  appointed  for  each  man 
—  by  refusing  the  bounty,  to  save  the  trouble  of 
seeking  the  grace — is  an  attempt  which  must  ever 
end  in  degradation  of  the  individual  motives,  and 
in  social  demoralisation, — whatever  present  effects 
may  follow  its  first  promulgation." 

It  was  during  the  second  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Temperance  Movement  took  its  rise,  both  in 
America  and  in  our  own  country.  This,  Thomas 
de  Quincey  has  described  as  "  the  most  remark- 
able instance  of  a  combined  movement  in  society 
which  history,  perhaps,  will  be  summoned  to 
record."  Henry  Ward  Bcecher  also  has  said  : 
"  There  have  not  been  many  spectacles  of  equal 
moral  impressiveness,  since  the  coming  of  Christ, 
than  the  example  of  millions  of  Christian  men,  in 
both  hemispheres,  cheerfully  and  enthusiastically 
giving  up  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink,  that  by 
their  example  they  might  restrain  or  win  those 
who  were  in  danger  of  ruinous  temptation."  How 
opposite  Beecher's  view  of  this  question  was  to 
that  of  Alford  ! 

A  Personal  Abstinence  Society  of  Secession 
ministers,    elders,   and    students    was    formed    in 
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Scotland  in  the  year  1845.  Prominent  among 
its  pioneers  and  promoters  were  such  men  as  Dr. 
William  Reid  of  Lothian  Road  Church,  Edinburgh, 
Dr.  Joseph  Brown  of  Dalkeith,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Rankine  of  Cupar.  But  for  many  years  after 
this  date  the  Churches,  as  organised  bodies,  con- 
tinued to  give  Total  Abstinence  a  cold  shoulder. 
Many  of  the  most  godly  ministers  maintained, 
with  Horatius  and  Andrew  Bonar,  that  the 
Church  itself  ought  to  be  the  only  Temperance 
Society  ;  and  that  the  Scripture  principle  on  the 
subject  is  temperance,  and  not  total  abstinence. 

To  select  a  prominent  example  from  an  earlier 
generation,  these  were  the  views  of  Dr.  George 
Lawson  of  Selkirk,  who  lived  from  1749  until 
1820,  that  is,  before  the  beginning  of  the  modern 
Temperance  movement.  Although  always  exceed- 
ingly temperate,  he  was  not  an  abstainer,  except, 
like  some  others  in  his  time,  from  sugar,  that  he 
might  thereby  testify  against  slavery  and  the 
slave-trade.  V\'hcn  he  was  engaged  in  a  "  diet  of 
pastoral  visitation  "  in  any  rural  district  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Selkirk,  he  conformed  to  the 
pernicious  custom  of  accepting  the  "  entertain- 
ment "  which  the  people  provided  for  him  in  their 
homes, — this,  as  a  matter  of  course,  always  in- 
cluding wine  or  ardent  spirits.  Speaking  one 
day  about  the  use  of  strong  drink,  he  said:  "I 
think  every  minister  should  be  able  to  take  a 
little,  and    for   this   reason.      When    I    began   my 
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ministry  here,  I  was  visiting  one  afternoon  in  the 
country.  Among  others,  I  called  upon  a  worthy 
woman,  who  lived  six  or  seven  miles  out  of  the 
town.  She  asked  me  to  taste  a  little  spirits,  but 
I  declined.  I  learned  afterwards  that  the  good 
woman's  feelings  had  been  hurt.  She  had  sent 
all  the  way  to  Selkirk  for  some  good  whisky 
wherewith  to  treat  her  minister,  and  was  quite 
offended  because  I  refused  to  partake.  Ministers, 
therefore,  should  be  able  to  take  a  little,  just  a 
little  spirits." 

In  the  year  1800  Dr.  Lawson's  students  pre- 
sented him  with  a  massive  silver  cup,  which  was 
intended  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  punch-bowl. 
One  day  shortly  afterwards,  at  the  close  of  his 
lecture  in  the  class,  the  Professor  caused  the  cup 
to  be  placed  upon  the  table,  and  along  v»ith  it 
two  bottles  of  wine  and  some  sugar.  He  then 
said  to  the  students  that,  as  they  had  done  him 
the  honour  of  presenting  him  with  a  silver  cup, 
he  could  do  no  less  than  give  them  all  a  glass  of 
wine ;  or,  if  they  preferred,  they  might  have  it 
with  water  and  sugar  out  of  the  cup.  The  latter 
way  was  preferred  by  all.  A  gift  of  this  kind, 
and  an  acknowledgment  of  it  after  this  fashion, 
would  be  almost  a  moral  impossibility  nowadays 
in  connection  with  a  United  I'^ree  Church  Theo- 
logical College.      Autres  temps,  autrcs  mcvurs. 
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II 


Some  of  the  most  eminent  ministers  of  past 
generations  not  only  stood  aloof  from  the  Total 
Abstinence  movement,  but  cherished  a  strong 
dislike  to  it.  Dr.  Alexander  Jack  of  Dunbar, 
who  had  been  a  student  at  the  Selkirk  Hall,  after 
intimating  from  the  pulpit  a  meeting  in  his  own 
church  at  which  an  address  was  to  be  delivered 
on  the  subject,  volunteered  the  advice  to  those  of 
his  people  who  were  accustomed  to  leave  their 
Bibles  in  the  pews,  that  in  view  of  the  meeting 
they  had  better  take  them  home, — the  insinuation 
being  that  if  the  books  were  left  there  was  a  risk 
of  their  being  stolen !  Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander 
of  Edinburgh  once  read  a  similar  pulpit  notice, 
and  when  he  had  finished  added  in  a  tone  of 
contempt,  "  The  address  is  to  be  on  Total 
Abstinence,  but  from  what  we  are  not  informed. 
I  trust  it  is  not  from  common  sense." 

Dr.  Norman  Macleod's  attitude  in  regard  to 
the  Drink  problem  was  somewhat  peculiar,  but, 
as  I  have  shown  in  Chapter  XIV.,  he  had  the  cour- 
age of  his  convictions.  He  openly  advocated  and 
defended  the  strictly  moderate  use  of  alcoholic 
stimulants,  and  spoke  and  wrote  of  them  as 
among  the  good  creatures  of  God  which  are  to  be 
received  with  thanksgiving.  He  said  :  "  God  has 
given  these  things  to  you  ;  but  don't  go  to  the 
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public-houses  for  them.  If  you  wish  them,  take 
them  in  the  presence  of  God,  at  your  own  fireside, 
before  family  worship  ;  and,  if  the  minister  comes 
in,  offer  him  some,  and  don't  be  ashamed." 

The  Rev.  John  Scott  of  Dunbar,  about  whom 
I  have  written  above  in  Chapter  X.,  opposed  the 
Temperance  movement  when  it  began,  and  even 
sneered  at  its  promoters  from  the  pulpit.  For 
some  time  the  precentor  in  his  congregation 
was  an  excellent  man  who  had  at  an  earlier 
period  of  his  life  been  somewhat  addicted  to 
drink,  but  happily  had  reformed  and  become  a 
very  zealous  abstainer.  One  Sabbath  Mr.  Scott 
preached  from  Prov.  ix.  1-6;  and  the  remarks 
which  he  made  on  "  Wisdom  "  having  "  mingled 
her  wine,"  although  quite  characteristic  of  him, 
so  offended  the  praise-leader  that  at  the  close 
of  the  service,  as  soon  as  the  benediction  had 
been  pronounced,  he  stood  up  in  his  box,  and 
made  the  intimation  :  "  I  hereby  give  notice,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  discourse  that  has  been 
delivered  this  afternoon,  I  resign  my  office  of 
precentor." 

An  uncle  of  Dr.  Thomas  Whitelaw  of 
Kilmarnock,  who  was  brought  up,  as  Dr. 
Whitelaw  himself  was,  under  the  ministry  of  the 
eminent  Dr.  David  Young  of  Perth,  was  deeply 
impressed  by  the  reasonings  and  appeals  which 
were  employed  in  the  early  years  of  the  move- 
ment  against   the   use  of  strong  drink,  and   told 
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his  minister  that  he  was  seriously  thinking  of 
enroUing  as  a  member  of  the  local  society  of 
pledged  abstainers ;  to  which  Dr.  Young  only 
replied,  "  Gae  awa',  you  and  yer  teetotal  havers  !  " 
Mr.  George  Paterson  of  Glasgow, — brother  of  Dr. 
Robert  Paterson  of  Kirkwall, — whose  son-in-law  I 
afterwards  became,  had  a  similar  experience.  He 
was  living  at  that  time  at  Dennyloanhead,  in 
Stirlingshire,  and  belonged  to  the  congregation  of 
the  sagacious  and  greatly  respected  Dr.  Stark. 
He  consulted  his  minister  one  day  about  the 
propriety  of  becoming  a  total  abstainer;  but  Dr. 
Stark's  advice  to  him  was  that  he  would  exercise 
a  more  wholesome  moral  influence  by  remaining 
as  he  was,  strictly  abstemious  and  no  more. 

When  I  began  my  ministerial  life  in  the  late 
"  sixties  "  a  young  minister  who  took  no  wine  at 
dinner  had  to  become  accustomed  to  a  good  deal 
of  banter.  I  spetit  two  or  three  days  in  Dublin 
in  1869,  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the 
new  United  Presbyterian  Church  there,  which 
was  under  the  ministry  of  my  predecessor  at 
Dennyloanhead,  the  Rev.  James  Stevenson.  Dr. 
John  Edmond  of  London  and  the  Rev.  William 
Steven  of  Largs  were  guests  of  Mr.  Stevenson 
along  with  me,  and  they  could  not  refrain  from 
now  and  then  "  chaffing  "  me  about  my  abstinence. 
That  sort  of  thing  is  not  done  now,  at  least  in 
United  PVec  Church  circles. 
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III 

During  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  something 
approaching  to  a  revolution  has  taken  place  in 
the  convictions,  sentiments,  and  habits  of  very 
many  earnest  religious  people  in  regard  to  the 
Drink  question.  The  United  Presbyterian  Synod 
appointed  a  Standing  Comiiiittee  on  Temperance 
in  1865,  and  in  1880  recommended  the  institu- 
tion of  Bands  of  Hope  in  congregations.  It  also 
took  courage  to  deprecate  drinking  usages  at 
ordination  and  induction  dinners,  and  a  few  years 
afterwards  began  to  warn  the  members  of  the 
Church  against  taking  part  in  social  drinking 
customs. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  Synod's  Com- 
mittee on  Temperance  recommended  the  Supreme 
Court  to  enjoin  ministers  to  preach  a  Temperance 
sermon  annually  in  the  month  of  December,  and 
this  recommendation  has  been  repeated  con- 
tinuously until  now.  But  in  its  deliverance  of 
191 8,  which  is  as  follows,  the  General  Assembly 
goes  very  much  further :  "  As  heretofore,  they 
warn  their  faithful  people  against  taking  any  part 
in  the  liquor  business  ;  and  they  appeal  to  those 
still  engaged  in  the  traffic  seriously  and  prayer- 
fully to  consider,  as  Christian  men  and  women, 
whether  they  should  not  make  their  livelihood  by 
other  means  than  those  which  are  so  much 
fraught  with  material  and  moral  disaster  alike   to 
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the  Church  and  the  State.  They  further,  anew, 
strongly  recommend  all  Kirk-Sessions  to  use  unfer- 
mentedwine  in  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
that  thereby  they  may  come  into  line  with  the 
example  of  the  General  Assembly  itself,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  special  proof  of  their  earnestness 
and  consistency  in  the  advocacy  of  Prohibition." 
Verily,  this  resolution  shows  how  much  water  has 
flowed  under  the  bridge  since  the  year  1865. 

Mrs.  King,  in  her  memoir  of  her  husband, 
Dr.  David  King,  of  Greyfriars  Church,  Glasgow, 
describes  the  kind  of  service  which  he  (and 
doubtless  other  elderly  ministers  of  his  day)  used 
to  conduct  after  the  Church  Courts  began  to 
appoint  the  preaching  of  a  "  Temperance  sermon." 
Dr.  King  himself  had  become  an  abstainer  in 
order  to  increase  his  influence  with  the  weak  and 
tempted  ;  but  it  was,  rightly  enough,  tevipcrance 
which  he  regarded  as  the  universal  Christian  duty, 
and  not  total  abstinence.  Mrs.  King  says  that 
he  usually  began  the  special  Temperance  service 
by  giving  out  to  be  sung  part  of  Psalm  civ.,  includ- 
ing verses  14,  15: 

"  For  catllc  He  m.ikcs  gniss  to  grow, 
He  makes  the  herb  to  spring 
For  th'  use  of  man,  that  food  to  him 
He  from  llie  earth  may  l)ring  ; 

And  wine,   that  to  the  heart  of  man 

Doth  cheerfulness  impart, 
Oil  that  his  face  makes  shine,  and  bread 

That  strenglheneth  his  heart." 
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After  this  had  been  sung  Dr.  King  would  read, 
without  any  comment,  the  narrative  of  the 
marriage  at  Cana,  where  our  Lord  changed  water 
into  wine ;  while  in  the  discourse  that  followed  he 
condemned  the  abuse,  and  not  the  reasonable  use, 
of  any  of  God's  gifts.  A  service  constructed 
thus  would  be  right  and  proper  when  taken  by 
itself;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  strike  the  correct 
keynote  when  employed  to  promote  national 
temperance  in  a  drink-sodden  country  like  our 
own.  Surely  the  message  in  connection  with 
such  a  purpose  should  be,  "  Wine  is  a  mocker, 
strong  drink  is  a  brawler ;  look  not  thou  upon 
the  wine ;  be  not  among  wine-bibbers." 

In  our  day  the  attitude  of  the  Churches 
towards  the  Temperance  Reformation  has  happily 
become  this,  that  while  they  proclaim,  as  in  duty 
bound,  that  Temperance  is  not  necessarily  Total 
Abstinence,  and  that  it  is  not  permissible  to  make 
the  Church  of  Christ  a  Total  Abstinence  Society, 
they  cordially  welcome  the  various  national,  local, 
and  congregational  Temperance  organisations  as 
most  efificient  helpers  in  promoting  the  virtue  of 
sobriety. 

IV 

The    change  of    sentiment   within   the  Church 

with     regard    to    the    drinking    usages,    and    her 

attitude  towards  Temperance   Reform  within   the 

past    two    generations,  have    been    illustrated    in 

29 
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connection  with  many  individual  lives  among  the 
Church's  more  prominent  public  men.  As  examples 
of  such,  I  shall  briefly  refer  to  two, — Principal 
Rainy,  of  the  former  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  Principal  Cairns,  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Robert  Rainy  was  brought  up  under  the  old 
views  and  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  moderate 
use  of  wine  and  intoxicating  liquors ;  and, 
although  always  most  abstemious,  he  was,  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  not  entirely  abstinent. 
When,  however,  he  was  a  little  over  fifty  years  of 
age,  he  came  to  see  it  to  be  his  duty  to  practise 
total  abstinence.  He  did  so,  it  would  appear,  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  render  moral  assistance 
by  his  example  to  others  whom  strong  drink  was 
beguiling  to  their  ruin,  and  for  whom  the  only 
hope  was  to  abstain.  He  continued  the  practice 
of  his  later  years  until  he  reached  old  age.  At 
no  time,  nevertheless,  did  he  attempt  to  impose 
his  own  views  upon  others,  his  judgment  being 
that  it  was  not  warrantable  to  do  so.  During 
the  opening  years  of  the  present  century,  also,  Dr. 
Rainy  took  an  active  part  in  the  Scottish  Local 
Veto  movement,  and  contributed  his  powerful 
influence  to  persuade  Scotland  to  become  united, 
upon  the  political  side  of  the  question,  in  accept- 
ing Lord  Peel's  programme  of  Temperance  Reform. 
For  this  good  work,  in  addition  to  all  his  other 
achievements,  he  is  being  gratefully  remembered. 
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John  Cairns  was  forty-six  years  of  age  before 
he  became  a  personal  abstainer.  In  the  humble 
home  in  which  he  had  been  reared,  strict  sobriety 
had  rested  upon  deep  religious  convictions ;  and 
during  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  pastorate  in 
Bervvack-upon-Tweed  no  change  in  his  views  or 
practice  became  apparent.  There  was  a  Total 
Abstinence  Society  in  the  town,  which  had  the 
support  of  several  of  the  other  ministers ;  but 
instead  of  extending  any  countenance  to  it.  Dr. 
Cairns  characterised  the  movement  again  and 
again  as  "  only  a  beating  of  the  air."  But  in 
1862  he  preached  a  Temperance  sermon  in  which 
he  acknowledged  that  the  total  abstinence  organisa- 
tions had  accomplished  a  large  amount  of  good  ; 
indicated  the  opinion  that  the  trade  of  publican 
is  a  lawful  calling  for  a  Christian  man  to  engage 
in  ;  and  affirmed  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Kirk- 
Sessions  to  urge  the  practice  of  total  abstinence 
upon  the  intemperate. 

Only  two  years  after  this,  however,  Dr.  Cairns 
quietly  gave  up  the  use  of  alcohol.  When  he 
became  a  Professor  of  Theology  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  become  President  of  the  Students' 
Total  Abstinence  Society.  In  1874,  ^s  an 
endeavour,  which  happily  proved  successful,  to 
rescue  from  intemperance  a  friend  in  Berwick 
who  was  not  a  member  of  his  own  congregation, 
he  joined  the  Good  Templar  Lodge  in  the  town 
along    with    him.      Later    in    the    same    year  he 
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spoke  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  as 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Permissive  Bill. 
Basing  his  own  total  abstinence  on  the  ground  of 
Christian  expediency,  and  always  fully  acknow- 
ledging the  right  of  others  to  form  a  different 
judgment,  his  view  of  it  as  his  own  personal  duty 
became  clearer  and  stronger  every  year  to  the 
close  of  his  life.  Professor  A.  R.  MacEwen,  the 
biographer  of  Principal  Cairns,  has  rightly  said 
of  him :  "  Although  not  a  pioneer,  he  was  prob- 
ably the  most  important  addition  to  the  Total 
Abstinence  ranks  in  his  generation,  not  only 
through  the  great  weight  of  his  character,  but 
because  of  the  charity  which  he  always  combined 
with  his  most  enthusiastic  utterances,  and  the 
resolute  steadiness  with  which  he  treated  the 
movement  as  a  religious  one." 

The  weighty  example  of  Robert  Rainy  and 
John  Cairns  during  their  later  years,  in  taking 
their  stand,  not  at  Cana,  but  beside  the  Cross, 
forms  an  excellent  commentary  on  some  words  of 
Henry  Ward  Bcecher,  with  which  I  close.  He 
writes,  in  reference  to  our  Lord's  first  miracle: 
"  Had  Jesus,  living  in  our  time,  beheld  the  wide 
wa.ste  and  wretchedness  arising  from  inordinate 
appetites,  can  any  one  doubt  on  which  side  He 
would  be  found  ?  Was  not  His  whole  life  a 
superlative  giving  up  of  His  own  rights  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fallen  ?  Did  He  not  teach  that 
customs,  institutions,  and   laws   must  yield  to  the 
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inherent  sacredness  of  man  ?  In  His  own  age 
He  ate  and  drank  as  His  countrymen  did,  judging 
it  to  be  safe  to  do  so.  But  this  is  not  a  con- 
demnation of  the  course  of  those  who,  in  other 
lands  and  under  different  circumstances,  wholly 
abstain  from  wine  and  strong  drink,  for  their  own 
good  and  for  the  good  of  others.  The  same 
action  has  a  different  moral  significance  in 
different  periods  and  circumstances.  Jesus 
followed  the  harmless  custom  of  his  country ; 
when,  in  another  age  and  country,  the  same 
custom  had  become  mischievous,  would  He  have 
allowed  it  ?  '  All  things  are  lawful  unto  me, 
but  all  things  are  not  expedient'  'It  is  good 
neither  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  any- 
thing whereby  thy  brother  is  made  weak.' " 
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The   Wells    of   Salvation 

A   Ministerial  Jubilee  Volume 
1867-1917 

By  Rev.  Charles  Jerdan,   LL. B.,   D.D. 

Large  Crown  8vo,  Cloth  Extra,  Price  3s.  6d.  net 

"  It  must  have  been  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  these  Gospel 
messages  when  they  were  delivered,  and  now  that  they  are 
committed  to  book  form  those  who  did  not  hear  them  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  reading  them.  Many  a  young  preacher 
may  learn  valuable  lessons  from  this  veteran  in  the  ministry, 
who  represents  the  best  features  of  the  Scottish  pulpit." 

Life  of  Faith. 

"  The  sermons  manifest  culture,  originality,  and  always  a 
deeply  devout  evangelical  spirit.  Dr.  Jerdan  brightens  his 
discourses  with  illustrations.  Many  of  his  expositions  are 
very  ingenious,  though  by  no  means  far-fetched." 

Methodist  Recorder. 

"  Living  much  with  the  Bible,  brooding  over  its  deep 
meanings,  and,  at  the  same  time,  throwing  his  net  wide  over 
the  whole  sea  of  good  literature,  the  writer  has  brought  to 
the  composition  of  these  sermons  a  deep  piety,  a  trained 
intelligence,  and  an  ardent  faith  in  the  value  of  Christian 
teaching.  Nor  is  he  a  stranger  to  the  graces  of  diction  and 
the  riches  of  the  imagination.  With  a  ready  eye  for  the 
striking  text,  and  knowing  that  men  need  to  be  interested  if 
the  teaching  is  to  be  profitable,  he  offers  many  an  example 
to  the  preacher  of  the  adroit  and  skilful  use  of  unusual 
Scriptural  phrases." — Glasgow  Herald. 

"These  adult  sermons  are  extraordinarily  like  the  chil- 
dren's sermons.  Is  it  the  case,  after  all,  that  his  children's 
sermons  are  really  adult  sermons  ?  That  cannot  be,  for 
men  have  told  us  that  they  found  Dr.  Jcrdan's  sermons  for 
cliildrcn  the  best  of  any  for  suggesting  sermons  to  their  own 
children.  It  must  be  that  he  considers  his  people  just 
grown-up  children,  and,  preaching  always  the  simplicity 
that  is  in  Christ,  can  call  the  sermon  by  any  name  he 
pleases." — Expository  Times. 
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Seed-Corn    and    Bread 

Sixty-one   Addresses   to 
Young   People 

By  Rev.  Charles  Jerdan,   LL.B.,   D.D. 
Large  Crown  8vo,  Cloth  Extra,  Price  3s.  6d.  net 

"  We  recommend  every  preacher  to  youth  to  get  his 
book." — Irish  Presbyterian. 

"  For  those  who  have  to  preach  to  children  a  better  book 
of  addresses  will  be  difficult  to  find." — Dundee  Advertiser. 

"  They  are  as  interesting  (for  they  are  filled  with  well-told 
anecdotes)  as  any  story  of  impossible  adventure,  and  very 
much  more  wholesome." — Expository  Times. 

"  Dr.  Jerdan  has  a  special  gift  not  only  for  dividing  up  a 
subject  in  a  fresh  and  striking  way,  but  for  presenting  it  in 
language  that  will  both  attract  the  attention  of  youthful 
readers  and  sustain  their  interest." — Christian. 

"  '  Seed-Corn  and  Bread '  has  all  the  qualities  that  have 
made  Dr.  Jerdan's  earlier  volumes  win  a  secure  place.  The 
touch  is  light,  yet  the  discourses  have  a  substance  and 
solidity  that  is  sometimes  wanting  in  such  work."^ — Scotsman. 

"  Here  we  find  not  a  dull  page,  not  a  pointless  observa- 
tion ;  and  yet  every  phrase  is  polished,  and  every  sentence  is 
neatly  turned.  These  sermons  are  things  of  beauty.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Jerdan  has  given  us  a  really  good  book  of  spiritual 
messages." — Life  of  Faith. 

"  Particularly  attractive  is  his  selection  of  titles,  which  in 
their  freshness,  variety,  and  a  certain  arrestive  quality  betray 
both  a  wide  knowledge  and  a  trained  imagination.  .  .  .  The 
book  is  wisely  besprinkled  liberally  with  illustration,  which 
after  all  gets  home  to  the  child  mind  more  freely  than  any 
argument." — Glasgow  Herald. 

"  Dr.  Jerdan  certainly  possesses  an  enviable  gift  in  address- 
ing children,  and  the  present  volume  will  take  rank  as  one  of 
the  best  he  has  published.  The  sermons  are  bright,  winning, 
and  instructive.  .  .  .  We  can  scarcely  imagine  more  inter- 
esting addresses  than  those  in  this  volume.  We  cordially 
recommend  it  to  all  teachers  and  ministers.  They  will  find 
in  it  a  magnificent  store  of  illustrative  material." 

Aberdeen  I-'ree  Press. 
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Manna   for  Young    Pilgrims 

Sixty-two   Addresses   to 
Young   People 

By  Rev.  Charles  Jerdan,   LL.B.,  D.D. 

Large  Crown  8vo,  Cloth  Extra,  Price  3s.  6d.  net 

"  Admirable  in  style,  simple,  bright,  interesting,  pointed.  In- 
telligent children  will  listen  eagerly  while  these  pleasant  addresses 
are  read  to  them,  and  teachers  will  find  the  volume  full  of 
suggestive  lessons  and  illuminating  illustrations." 

Sunday  School  Times, 

"They  make  most  admirable  reading  in  their  present  form. 
Many  of  the  addresses  are  simply  packed  with  gospel  truth,  and 
illustrated  from  the  most  varied  sources.  Thoughtful  boys  and 
girls  would  find  this  a  delightful  gift-book,  and  preachers  and 
teachers  might  learn  many  lessons  both  on  matter  and  method 
from  it." — Methodist  Recorder. 

'*  The  writer  is  particularly  successful  in  utilising  history  and 
anecdote  in  illustration  and  exposition." — Record. 

"  The  addresses  are  exactly  those  that  boys  and  girls  like — full 
of  healthy  life  and  interest  from  beginning  to  end.  There  can  be 
no  excuse  for  dullness  in  addressing  young  people  with  this  volume 
procurable.  Indeed,  there  are  many  older  'pilgrims'  who  would 
be  grateful  for  this  '  manna.'  "—Primitive  Methodist  Leader. 

"  Every  one  of  the  sermons  in  every  one  of  Mr.  Jerdan 's  five 
volumes  has  something  in  it.  Never  are  the  little  ones  sent  away 
empty.  And  scarcely  any  children's  preacher  is  easier  to  re- 
member. .  .  .  There  is  a  steady  level  of  excellence  in  this  new 
volume." — Expository  Tifues. 

"  No  one  who  has  anything  to  do  with  young  people,  and 
chiefly  no  preacher  to  the  young,  can  afford  to  pass  by  any  of 
Mr.  Jerdan  s  sermons  to  the  children.  Ilow  he  is  al)le  to  attain 
such  perpetual  freshness  in  his  treatment,  and  such  continual 
appropriateness  of  texts,  passes  the  comprehension  of  all  except 
him  who  has  never  tried  to  preach  a  children's  sermon  each 
Sabbath. " — /risk  Presbyterian. 

"  The  fertility  of  Mr.  Jerdan's  addresses  is  itself  a  marvel  ;  their 
attractiveness  is  still  more  marvellous.  .  .  .  They  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired." — Aberdeen  Daily  Journal. 

"In  these  sixty-two  addresses  to  young  people  is  to  be  found 
much  fitted  to  develop  patriotism,  to  foster  denominational  loyalty, 
and  to  strengthen  religious  faith." — Dunfermline  Journal. 
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Pastures  of  Tender  Grass 

Sixty-six   Short   Sermons   to 
Young   People 

By  Rev.  Charles  Jerdan    LL.B.,    D.D. 

Large  Crown  8vo,  Cloth  Extra,  Price  3s.  6d.  net 

"  Quite  equal  to  the  author's  previous  volumes,  which  are  all  of 
the  first  rank.     Invaluable  to  preachers." — Baptist  Times. 

"  Short  and  telling  sermons  to  young  people.  The  preacher's 
skill  is  seen  alike  in  his  choice  of  subjects  which  arrest  the  attention, 
and  in  his  illustralive  method  of  treatment."  —Methodist  Recorder. 

*'  Ministers  and  teachers  of  the  young  will  be  delighted  with 
these  studies,  which  will  serve  to  feather  many  an  arrow  in 
children's  talks." — Christian  Advocate. 

"  His  style  is  pure,  and  simple,  and  graceful.  His  pages  live 
with  incident  and  illustration.  History,  biography,  poetry,  old 
romance,  new  science,  are  made  to  yield  their  treasures.  ...  It  is 
not  easy  to  say  the  right  thing  about  this  volume,  without  seeming 
to  say  too  much." — Presbyterian  Witness  (Nova  Scotia). 

"The  author  is  an  experienced  hand  in  this  difficult  field  of 
authorship,  and  by  this  suggestive  collection  he  more  than  maintains 
his  high  reputation  as  an  interpreter  of  the  child  mind.  .  .  .  All 
are  happy,  pointedly  expressed,  and  attractively  illustrated.  An 
engaging  and  winning  volume." — Morning  Ray. 

"The  author  excels  in  laying  his  hand  upon  whatever  is 
picturesque  in  history  and  architecture,  having  a  parallel  with 
something  in  the  Bible,  and  then  bringing  home  the  lessons  both 
combine  to  teach.  .  .  .  The  reader  will  pick  up  many  delightful 
scraps  of  interesting  information  and  valuable  illustrations,  the 
lessons  drawn  from  which  are  always  spiriiual,  sound,  and 
helpful." — Record. 

"  The  volume  is  from  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  it  is  an  extremely 
good  example  of  its  type.  We  are  persuaded  that  most  children 
would  listen  with  e.igerncss,  as  an  adult  read  aloud  the  .iddress  on 
'Phylacteries,'  or  those  on  'The  Trevi  Fountain,'  .ind  'The 
I'anlhcon. '  .Speakers  to  children  will  find  in  Mr.  Jerdnn's  pges 
innumerable  usable  stories."— 5« Way  School  Chronicle. 
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Gospel    Milk   and    Honey 

Seventy   Short   Sermons   to 
Young   People 

By  Rev.  Charles  Jerdan,   LL.B.,   D.D. 

Second  Edition 

Large  Crown  8vo,  Cloth  Extra,  Price  3s.  6d.  net 

"  A  rich  repertory  of  addresses  to  young  people." — Christian. 

"  Models  of  what  such  sermons  should  be — brief,  bright,  and  full 
of  apt  illustration." — Aberdeen  Jota-iial. 

"  We  could  hardly  imagine  anything  better  in  the  way  of  sermons 
to  the  young,  and  in  the  family  circle  the  book  is  fitted  to  serve  a 
highly  useful  purpose." — Kilmarnock  Standard. 

"  To  ministers,  superintendents  of  Sunday  Schools,  and  teachers 
of  the  young  we  can  truthfully  assert  that  we  do  not  know  of  any 
book  of  its  kind  which  will  prove  more  helpful  and  suggestive  than 
the  present  volume." — Dundee  Courier. 

"  Everywhere — in  the  choice  of  subject,  in  exposition,  in  illustra- 
tions, in  the  insinuation  of  noble  morals — you  have  evidence  of  a 
mind  in  sympathy  with  child  life.  There  is  no  slovenly  work  ;  it 
is  the  workmanship  of  a  workman  who  needs  not  to  be  ashamed. 
Mr.  Jerdan  has  a  genius  for  the  choice  of  subjects.  ...  A  mine  of 
wealth. " — Methodist  Recorder. 

"  Here  are  seventy  brief  sermons  to  young  people  by  one  who  is 
a  past  master  in  the  art  of  addressing  a  youthful  audience.  .  .  . 
The  matter  is  put  here  in  a  way  most  engaging  ;  the  illustrations, 
though  not  all  new,  are  freshly  set  ;  the  book  being  in  fact  a 
charming  picture  gallery  which  will  draw  the  children  to  thoughts 
of  the  highest  things." — British  Messenger. 

"The  volume  is  marked  throughout  by  clearness  of  thought  and 
arrangement,  remarkable  fertility  of  illustration,  and  a  direct  and 
simple,  yet  cultured  and  dignified  style.  We  can  heartily  recom- 
mend these  sermons  to  parents  who  wish  something  suitable  for 
Sunday  reading  in  the  family  circle,  and  to  preachers  who  feel  the 
need  of  studying  another  man's  successful  methods,  or  who  are  in 
search  of  fresh  suggestions  for  the  '  children's  portion.'  " 

GlasiTou)  Herald. 
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For  the  Lambs  of  the  Flock 

Seventy-five  Short  Sermons  to 
Young   People 

By  Rev.  Charles  Jerdan,  LL.B.,   D.D. 

Second  Edition 

Large  Crown  8vo,  Cloth  Extra,  Price  3s.  6d.  net 

"  A  delightful  companion  to  his  former  work,  '  Messages  to  the 
Children.'  The  volume  is  full  of  good  things  put  in  the  most 
interesting  fashion.  The  writer  is  very  sympathetic,  and  knows 
the  way  to  the  hearts  of  boys  and  girls." — Smiday  School  Times. 

"A  volume  which,  from  the  beginning  to  end,  is  calculated  to 
interest  boys  and  girls  in  religion.  It  is  bright,  informative, 
devout.  .  .  .  With  a  command  of  clear,  terse,  simple  English, 
Mr.  Jerdan  furnishes  a  volume  which  is  easy  to  read,  but  may  have 
been  hard  to  compose." — Dundee  Advertiser. 

"Seventy-five  really  model  sermons  to  young  people.  .  .  .  The 
preacher  has  discovered  the  priceless  art  of  making  instruction 
interesting.  We  have  seldom  read  a  series  of  discourses  to 
children  in  which  culture  and  simplicity  are  so  aptly  combined.  .  .  . 
Five  shillings  spent  in  the  purchase  of  this  book  will  be  a  wise 
investment  for  any  who  have  to  speak  much  to  children  and  young 
people. " — Christian  Endeavour. 

"The  contents  are  varied,  instructive,  and  interesting.  Each 
short  sermon  is  a  piece  of  careful  workmanship.  It  is  well 
thought  out,  logically  arranged,  and,  when  illustrated,  is  brightened 
with  mythological,  historical,  or  biographical  incidents  of  a  high 
order.  Although  the  volume  is  professedly  for  children,  there  is 
nothing  'childish'  in  it.  Even  older  people  might  read  it  with 
interest  and  advantage." — Aberdeen  Free  Press, 

"This  is  the  largest,  and  we  are  inclined,  after  due  considera- 
tion, to  say  the  best,  volume  of  '  Sermons  to  Young  People ' 
we  have  ever  read.  Mr.  Jerdan  has  the  light  touch  essential 
to  a  writer  for  boys  and  girls.  He  is  always  instructive,  and 
never  for  a  moment  dull.  His  titles  too  are  simply  enviable.  .  .  . 
Many  a  preacher,  teacher,  and  superintendent  will  be  grateful 
for  the  hints  and  illustrations  he  will  gather  from  this  charm- 
ing book." — Methodist  Recorder, 
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